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Tue Life of Washington by the present Chief Justice of the 
United States, the Memoirs of Jefferson, and the Biographical 
Sketches of Otis, Gerry, Morris, Jay, and others, actors during 
the struggle for national independence, and promoters and accom- 
plishers of the Revolution, have largely contributed to our means 
of information in regard to the origin and progress of our govern- 
ment, and have poured a flood of light upon the otherwise ob- 
scure operations which placed us among the nations of the world; 
thus constituting an original source of historical materials, indis- 
=. to a correct conception of our early political history. 

e say indispensable, for, though public documentary history 
does not err, yet it is limited, and from its very nature, can afford 
only an imperfect knowledge of the disposition and character of 
the times and people to whom it relates. It is defective in de- 
veloping the springs of exertion—the motives which impelled 
individuals, and in disclosing the remote means, which, receiving 
strength and importance from a chain of circumstances, have 
worked great changes. It is merely the external exhibition of 
facts—a chronicle of events, sometimes, it is true, particularly 
and satisfactorily detailed, but never displaying a picture whose 
lights and shades give prominency and relief to the bald sketches 
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of chronological narrative. The intrigues and machinations of the 
ambitious, the selfish, the wicked—the formation, ruptures, and 
amalgamation of parties—the conflict of local interests, and of 
local jealousies—the infinite variety and divergence of opinion— 
all have a combined influence in shaping the course of public 
affairs in a state, where, as with us, the power has rested with the 
people. It is, then, on account of the information which is brought 
out on these different points, that we esteem the class of works 
to which we have alluded, to be of so much importance. Lord 
Bacon expresses the distinction which we would illustrate, by a 
comparison of the characteristics of the different kinds of histo- 
rical composition. “ History,’’ says he, ‘¢ which may be called 
just and perfect history, is of three kinds :—the first, chronicles 
—the second, lives—and the third, narrations or relations, Of 
these, although the first be most complete and absolute kind of 
history, and hath most estimation and glory, yet the second ex- 
celleth it in profit and use, and the third in verity and since- 
rity.”’ 

We rejoice, that to the list already mentioned, we are now 
enabled to add the Life of Governor Livingston, who took so 
active a part in our ante-revolutionary controversies, and who 
was not less distinguished when the hour of peril had arrived. 
It is a contribution to the memorials of his age, which the his- 
torian who is destined to give life, consistency, and a philosophi- 
cal bearing to our annals, will not disregard. He will find more 
to enlighten his path in a letter of Laurens, of Livingston, or of 
Washington, than in the loose speculations of the contemporary 
annalist ; and he will, at least, be enabled to judge more correctly 
of the spirit which animated, and the difficulties which beset 
them. In the writings of Livingston, he will discover how sa- 
credly the fire of liberty, which was brought from the homes of 
their ancestors, was kept alive on the domestic altars of the colo- 
nists, till it burst out in a broad and universal flame. In the fa- 
mily incident—in the personal anecdote, which may be recorded 
in this Memoir, he will gather a substance which will give 
strength and add value to his structure. 

Before, however, entering upon our task more particularly, it 
behoves us, as critics and reviewers, to speak of the manner in 
which the writer of this volume, Mr. Sedgwick, has accomplished 
his work. It is, we believe, his first essay before the public, 
though the strength and vigour of language and thought which 
he displays, evince that he is a practised and ready writer. So 
far as the style is concerned, this work is an effort at effective 
composition, which is well sustained throughout the whole vo- 
lume. It is dignified, and yet sufficiently familiar ; at times, how- 
ever, manifesting some little affectation. But we are willing to 
take it, even should it be more requisite, cwm grano salis. Mr. 
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Sedgwick’s relationship to the subject of his memoir, afforded 
him the utmost facilities for the successful completion of the bio- 
graphy ; while the pride of ancestry does not seem to have swayed 
him from a commendable impartiality. The notices of different 
members of the family which he has given, render the work 
more valuable in the eyes of those interested ; and do not detract 
from its real merit, however much they disturb our reflections in 
the reading, by drawing off the mind from the principal subject. 
We would have preferred to see all these sketches either grouped 
at the close of the volume, or thrown in at the bottom of the 
page by way of notes, as he has done in some instances. The 
correspondence which he has published, is of a very interesting 
character, and will be perused by every one with pleasure, pro- 
fit, and a desire for more. Lured, perhaps, by the nature of Go- 
vernor Livingston’s letters, Mr. Sedgwick has made his writings 
quite subordinate. It is the great fault which we have to find ; 
for, it is upon his writings—his political and moral essays—that 
his reputation must depend, as they were, during his life time, 
the source of his greatest honours. These literary performances 
are unknown to the great body of readers, as much as the inedit- 
ed correspondence. ‘They were published in the ephemeral pub- 
lications of the period, and are now lost, except that, here and 
there, on the shelves of the industrious antiquary, a copy is to 
be found. In the course of our inquiries, on the very scene of 
his controversial and literary labours, we have not been enabled 
to discover more than one, or at most, two copies of his best pro- 
ductions. 

On this account, we shall take a more particular survey of Go- 
vernor Livingston’s pretensions as a literary and political writer, 
than might seem consistent with the large portion of Mr. Sedg- 
wick’s book, which is devoted to his other labours—referring to 
the original publications, and bringing together the historical facts 
illustrating his writings. The course which we purpose to pur- 
sue, will not prevent us from putting before the reader the mate- 
rial incidents of his life; and we will, if our limits shall allow, 
give some extracts from the correspondence. 

There may be observed in the life of almost every man who 
has been of distinguished service to mankind, a radiating point 
from which all his actions seem to have emanated, or some ex- 
clusive object to which they tend. This may be considered as 
constituting the condition of his existence. We observe in Wash- 
ington, in his every action, a characteristic energy—not vaulting, 
breathless, brooking no restraint as in the Corsican, but cautious, 
collected, equable—yet sleepless. His patriotism was in his acts. 
In them, we discover the monument which will never perish. In 
Jefferson, we see, not a diverse, but a different principle of being. 
He, too, was energetic, as every man must be, who would advance 
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the physical condition of his race. It was a moral excitement. 
He need not have left the breezy heights of Monticello to have 
exerted it. No ‘*busy hum of men’? was necessary to exhibit 
its existence. It was an intellectual power which was calculated 
to shake to their foundations the institutions of our ancestors 
which had become venerable with the mould of abuse. It was a 
love of freedom, to which every passion was subservient. It 
came forth as an oracle of wisdom—as a voice declaring the rights 
to which the world was then entitled. He wished every thing 
free as the mountain air; and opposed every species of restraint, 
moral, intellectual, and physical, which was artificially produced, 
and not obviously essential in the economy of nature. In this 
trait of character, Governor Livingston bore a striking resem- 
blance to Jefferson. 

His early life affords nothing remarkable. He was born at 
Albany in November 1723. His grandfather Robert Livingston, 
the first of the family who came to this country, was the son of 
a Scotch clergyman. Father and son fled to Holland on account 
of the persecution the former encountered for his non-conformity. 
The father died shortly after, and Robert sailed for this country. 
He became possessed of a large manorial estate on the Hudson 
river, some of which still continues, we believe, in the possession 
of his descendants. To him succeeded Philip, his second son, 
who was not otherwise distinguished, than that he held a seat, 
for a long time, in the council. William Livingston, the go- 
vernor, was the fifth son of Philip and Catharine Livingston. 
He was graduated at Yale, at the head of his class, in 1741, 
whence he entered himself as a student at law in the office of 
Mr. Alexander, an eminent lawyer in the city of New York. 
The political principles of this gentleman, which ran strongly in 
favour of popular rights, doubtless tended to develop those germs 
of character which produced such good fruits in the subsequent 
life of Livingston. It is a remark, which is generally correct, 
that most of the distinguished politicians of this country, who 
have been also members of the legal profession, have received 
their political creed from those with whom they pursued their 
preparatory studies. There is so strong a relation between the 
exposition and study of law, and the consideration of the motives 
and intentions of its framers and the reason of it, that lawyers, 
more than any other class, are apt to enter into political specula- 
tions; and it is not unreasonable to suppose that ingenuous youth 
would yield the same respect to opinions of this kind, as to les- 
sons of legal knowledge. The condition of mental dependence 
once allowed, the adoption of opinions may justly be traced to 
that source. 

The first efforts in print of Mr. Livingston, seem to be at va- 
riance with the observation just made, and are to be noticed only 
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for the independent spirit which they breathe. While in the 
office of Mr. Alexander, he published an Essay in Parker’s 
‘¢ Post Boy,” In which he attacked with freedom the inattention 
and neglect of lawyers in regard to the studies of their clerks, 
and their selfishness in keeping them at the drudgery of writing 
without any prospect of improvement. This attack, which could 
not have been induced except by personal causes, was undoubt- 
edly directed against his instructor. Another piece, in the same 
publication, in which, under the similitude of an incident in Ve- 
nice, he ridicules certain notions of rank entertained by Mrs. and 
Miss Alexander, produced a misunderstanding, which eventuated 
in his leaving the office of the father and husband of the offended 
fair. He now entered the office of William Smith, well known 
in the history of New York. 

In 1747, Mr. Livingston published his first performance that 
has attained any character. It is the most known of any of his 
productions, and was exceedingly popular at the time; at least, 
we should infer so from the fact that the copy before us is of the 
thirteenth edition, and is dated 1790. It is entitled “ Philosophie 
Solitude,” &c. Of this poem, it were uncalled for to speak, ac- 
cording to the severe rules of criticism. It is now almost forgot- 
ten. It was evidently thrown off in a moment of leisure, and 
intended to express the natural feelings of the author, at a period 
when the gushings of a heart just warmed by intellectual pur- 
suits, would seek utterance in strong language. Otiwm sine Lite- 
ris, mors est, et vivi hominis sepultura. It is not without some 
passages which are worthy of citation for their flowing smooth- 
ness ; as, when speaking of the garniture of the different sea- 
sons :— 

*¢ Gay, rosy bosomed spring, and April showers 
Wake, from the womb of earth, the rising flowers ; 
In deeper verdure, summer clothes the plain, 
And autumn bends beneath the golden grain ; 
The trees weep amber, and the whispering gales 
Breeze o’er the lawn, or murmur through the vales; 
The flowery tribes in gay confusion bloom, 
Profuse with sweets and fragrant with perfume.” 
Bold expressions like that in the succeeding passage, are very fre- 
quent :— 
** Protect the just, serene their gloomy hours, 
Becalm their slumbers, and refresh their powers.” 


The couplet, 


*€ Hail, wedlock ! hail, inviolable tye ! 

Perpetual fountain of domestic joy !” 
is no improvement upon Milton, nor is it good versification. It 
is quite as well for the reputation of Livingston, that this poem 
rest in the oblivion in which it has long reposed. The author 
possessed a fervid fancy, but not one sufficiently strong and ori- 
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ginal to gain him fame as a poet beyond his own day. His merit 
as a writer, lies in another character. Mr. Livingston published, 
at a later period of his life, in Collin’s Gazette, a poetical address 
to General Washington. It is the mere flickering “ of the Muse’s 
ardour in his wane of life’?;—a poem in blank verse, not so 
marked as to warrant an extract.* One general remark on his 
poetic efforts, which readily occurs to the reader, is, that the 
same dread of factitious and accidental importance, which was 
characteristic of his whole life, manifests itself strongly in all of 
them, and evinces how decided a turn his mind had taken at the 
earliest period of his public labours, 

While yet a student at law, Mr. Livingston united himself 
with Miss Finch, a lady with whom he lived for many years 
with the utmost domestic happiness. It was to her, forty years 
after, while absent from him at Lebanon Spa, on account of her 
health, that he addressed an affectionate letter, so playful and so 
beautiful, that we cannot debar ourselves the pleasure of present- 
ing to our readers a passage which occurs in that transcript of the 
heart—the postscript. It shows how the passion of youth con- 
tinued its strength and freshness in the increase of years. ¢¢ If,’ 
he says, “I were to live to the age of Methusalem, I believe I 
should not forget a certain flower that I once saw in a certain 
garden; and however that flower may have since faded, towards 
the evening of that day, I shall always remember how it bloomed 
in the morning; nor shall I ever love it the less for that decay 
which the most beautiful and fragrant flowers are subject to in 
the course of nature.’’t In the fall of the year 1748, Mr. Living- 
ston was admitted to the bar. 

He soon found himself immersed in business. At a time, in- 
deed, when a liberal education was the portion of but few, and 
when inducements so great were presented to those few, it is not 
remarkable that he should have succeeded well in his profession. 
Mr. Livingston, however, did more. He rose at once to a high 
rank as a lawyer, and ultimately carried off the first honours of 
the class. In 1752, only four years after his admission, he was 
selected, in conjunction with William Smith, Jr., to prepare a 
digest of the colony laws, a work of too much importance to be 
intrusted to unskilful hands, though not admitting of any scope 
for criginality. 

The young barrister was ill at ease in the quiet practice of his 
profession, however rich his emoluments or exclusive his honours, 
while the people were oppressed by the ignorance, mismanage- 
ment, and craft of those in power. He launched his bark boldly 
into the political sea, and hoisted the pennon of popular privi- 


* The curious may find this Ode republished in Mr. Carey’s American Museum. 
¢ Sedg. Mem. p. 391. 
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lege. Governor Clinton was at that time at the head of the ad- 
ministration party—the party to which Mr. Livingston’s father 
and grandfather had been attached. With a zeal that hencefor- 
ward never tired, he commenced the publication of the Indepen- 
dent Reflector, a periodical, in which he proposed to teach the 
‘¢nature and excellence of the constitution, the inestimable value 
of liberty, the disastrous effects of bigotry, the shame and horror 
of bondage, the importance of religion, unpolluted and unadulte- 
rate with superstitious additions and inventions.”” An object so 
various and indiscriminate, and so bold, zealously pursued, could 
not but excite the enmity of many, and especially those interest- 
ed in a continuance of abuse. The pulpit hurled its anathemas; 
the closet gave forth its warnings;* and even civil magistracy 
exerted its authority against the daring innovator. So great was 
the opposition, that the printer even refused to go on with the 
work, because he was threatened with the loss of the public print- 
ing, if he continued the publication. Yet the author had the sa- 
tistaction of seeing that his labours were requited, by exciting a 
spirit of inquiry among the people ; by giving rige to useful laws, 
or to attempts in the assembly to pass them, such as a reformation 
in the roads and city watch, an alteration of the excise laws, and 
the reduction of copper half-pence. These were so many direct 
benefits conferred by the Reflector upon the province. Moreover, 
his adversaries laid at his door, the opposition, temporarily suc- 
cessful, to the establishment of King’s College upon the sectarian 
basis first proposed. But, entitled as he was to the gratitude of 
his fellow-citizens, he declares that he never wrote for fame; that 
it was perfectly indifferent to him who planned, who executed, 
or who triumphed ; that he cared not who was the doer, so long 
as the thing was done.t 

To present an analysis of the different papers of the Reflector, 
would be incompatible with our limits. We shall confine our- 
selves to those of a more enduring interest. In the twelfth num- 
ber, there are some excellent observations upon medical quacke- 
ry. The want of well educated and skilful physicians, was one 
of the greatest evils under which the colonists suffered. Preten- 
ders there were in abundance. In New York city alone, there 
were in 1750, above forty men who were even ignorant of the 
names of their drugs. 


*¢ And yet,” says the Reflector, ‘*so strangely absurd is our conduct, that the 
meanest quack among them, insinuates himself into a subsistence. While we are 


* One of the pamphlets which appeared for the purpose of counteracting Mr. 
Livingston’s labours, was entitled, ** A letter to the Independent Reflector, by 
David Marin Ben Jesse, pastor at Aquenonka,” and is dated 1753. Our Reflec- 
tor is here treated with unsparing severity, as one guilty of damnable heresy, and 
subject to the baleful doom, from which there was no repeal. 

* Pref. Ind. Ref. p. 30. — 
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tenacious of our property, and justly glory in laws wisely calculated for the pre- 
servation of our possessions, how preposterous is our conduct, in trusting our 
persons to murderous quacks, and licensed assassins! By the law of the land, a 
person is guilty of murder for killing a man, by throwing a stone from a house 
into the street, where people usually pass, though there be no evidence of ma- 
lice prepense. And shall an illiterate mountebank, who deals about the instru- 
ments of destruction, escape with impunity, when it is demonstrable, that he 
has often deprived his patients of life, as if he had stabbed them to the heart ?” 

To how lamentable an extent are these remarks applicable to 
many sections of our country at the present day! With our bo- 
tanic doctors and hygeian medicines, how far are we removed 
from the evils which are here deprecated ? 

In the succeeding paper, Mr. Livingston treats of party divi- 
sions. His observations show that party men were much the 
same at that time, as they are at present. The following test oc- 
curs to us as a just one. 


** When I see a man warm in so important an affair as the common interest, I 
either suspend my judgment or pass it in his favour. Rut when I find him mis- 
representing and vilifying his adversaries, I take it for a shrewd sign, that it is 
something more than the laudable motive he pretends, which impels him with 
such impetuosity and violence.” 


Mr. Livingston ever manifested an impatience of ecclesiastical 
supremacy—a sensitiveness which was fostered and strengthened 
by the ascendeney which the Episcopalians had at an early period 
acquired with the English governors of the colony of New York, 
and by the disposition which they manifested, and the measures 
they pursued, to retain it. He exerted his whole intellectual 
power against their pretensions; and not less against others who 
wished or countenanced the establishment of a state religion; for 
such is human fallibility, that the Presbyterians of New England 
had already shown an intolerance wholly inconsistent with their 
earlier principles. His letter to Dr. Mason, written shortly after 
the adoption of the articles of confederation, is an admirable, 
though brief exposition of his liberal and tolerant opinions. It 
should not be inferred, however, that he was an enemy to reli- 
gion. He had no communion with the scoffer of things holy. 
Neither was his piety mere empty declamation—the sickening 
frothiness of hypocrisy and selfishness. The faith of Livingston 
refined and quickened his heart, as it also illumed and guided his 
understanding. 

His opposition to the establishment of Kings (now Columbia) 
College, has already been alluded to. The seventeenth, and five 
succeeding numbers of the Reflector, are devoted to this subject. 
The grounds upon which it was opposed, were, that the act by 
which the college was established, resigned its management to 
gentlemen of the Church of England, seven out of ten trustees 
being of that persuasion; and that investing public money into 
the hands of private persons for a college, until a complete plan 
of its government and constitution should be settled, would be 
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unjust to the different religious denominations of the province. 
The injustice of supporting a sectarian institution at the publie 
expense, is too apparent to need the repetition of argument; and 
in that part of the controversy, Mr. Livingston only defended 
the principles of undoubted truth. The following observations 
upon the force of impressions received at college, and the tenacity 
with which they are preserved, are strikingly just, and of general 
application. Every student is not a Locke to examine, discri- 
minate, and decide for himself. 

** There is no place where we receive a greater variety of impressions than at 
college ; nor do any instructions sink so deep in the mind as those there received. 
The reason is, because they are not barely imprinted by the preceptor, as at in- 
ferior schools ; but perpetually confirmed and invigorated by the suscipients 
themselves.* The students not only receive the dogmata of their teachers with 
implicit faith, but are constantly studying how to support them against every ob- 


jection, The system of the college is generally taken for true, and the sole 
business is to defend it.” 


The reasoning of the writer, however, is not so applicable at 
present, as the conclusion at which he arrives. It is not that 
“every deviation from the beaten track is a kind of literary 
heresy,” and therefore likely to induce excommunication, on ac- 
count of which, undergraduates grasp so firmly the doctrines pro- | 
nounced ex cathedra ; but that the intellectual superiority of the 
able professor begets a reverence and regard for his opinions 
which therefore are readily imbibed and become incorporated 
with the mind. 

No part of the colonial system seems to have escaped the scru- 
tiny of the Reflector. Delays in chancery, ever so frequent a 
cause of complaint, are animadverted upon in the twenty-eighth 
number. One of the causes to which he attributes this result, is 
the investing governors, for the time being, with the powers of 
chancellor. To have exerted the latter with benefit to suitors, 
it would seem to have required that the governor should have an 
extensive knowledge of the law, or be taken from the profession. 
The remarks of Mr. Livingston are worthy the serious attention 
of the people of New Jersey, where this mode of making the go- 
vernor ex officio chancellor, still exists. Speaking of the gover- 
nors of the colony, he says :— 

‘* A very few instances can be assigned of their having been bred to the pro- 
fession or study of the law; without a considerable knowledge of which, it is 
impossible any man can be qualified for the important office of a chancellor. But 
should a governor even excel in his capacity for exercising the duties of that 
high station in the law, yet his necessary and proper business, in the adminis- 
tration of his government, as it engrosses almost his whole time, will delay and 


embarrass all bis suitors in chancery. To this cause it is, in some of the colonies, 
that the loud complaints made against that court are to be ascribed.” 


Mr. Livingston’s political opinions were of the English whig 


* The author writes after the manner of the received philosophy of his day. 
VOL. XIV.——No. 27. 2 
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school. His writings all uphold the British Constitution as a 
model of a good form of government. At the time of the publi- 
cation of the Reflector, he entertained no ideas of a pure republic ; 
yet his remarks abound with much good sense, and are worthy of 
perusal, 

“ The very notion of government,” says he, “supposes in some person or 
other, a right to decree and execute justice; and therefore this power may be 
well or ill applied, as such person may be inclined to act, either upon public mo- 
tives, or views of self-interest. Deprive the ruler of this discretionary power, 
you destroy the government; grant it to him, and your liberties are at best pre- 
carious. The only conclusion that can be crawn from hence is, that a people 
should be careful of yielding too much of their original power, even to the most 
just ruler, and always retain the privilege of degrading him whenever he acts in 
contradiction to the design of his institution.” No. 34. 

The absurdity of the civil magistrate’s interfering in matters 
of religion, is illustrated at some length. 

‘* The religious opinions and speculations of the subject, cannot be prejudicial 
to the society, as a society; nor to any particular member of it ; because such 
opinions and speculations are not injurious either to the person or possession of 
another ; and all that is necessary to the welfare of the society is, that no such 
injury be committed.” No, 36. 

The essays on Passive Obedience and Non Resistance, and on 
the Liberty of the Press, are not marked by originality or pro- 
fundity of thought. ! | 

Livingston seems to have had as deep an insight into the prin- 
ciples of political truth, as any of his active and thinking age. 
At least he was far in advance of a great many around him. His 
eye penetrated the veil of custom and established abuse, which 
shrouded the vision of thousands. His task was accordingly ar- 
duous. He had not only to contend for the great principles of 
truth and justice; but he was compelled to enter a more circum- 
scribed arena, and to combat the practice under existing laws— 
to show that their original intention and proper construction did 
not contemplate the objects to which they were applied. Thus 
he enters into the argument against a church establishment with 
all the specialties of a lawyer, contending against the doctrine, 
that as we were English colonies, the constitutional laws of Eng- 
land, antecedent to the colonial legislatures, were binding upon 
the colonies; and therefore that at the planting of the colonies, 
the English religious establishment took place: and against the 
argument that the act establishing the Episcopal Church in South 
Britain, previous to the union of England and Scotland, extended 
to all the colonies. 

The Defence of Ridicule is ingenious and well written. As 
a specimen of the humorous style of Mr. Livingston, we may take 
the following passage. 

**T know a set of men equally remarkable for the grimness of their aspect, 
and the austerity of their writings. These have long waged war against wit, as 
a foe to religion. They themselves, it is true, are not chargeable either with 
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the guilt of humour or good breeding. Sometimes, indeed, they endeavour to 
be pleasant, but their gaiety soon degenerates into simple burlesque. Theirs is 
an illiberate kind of wit, that smells of the lamp, and will sooner create a surfeit 
than alaugh. Fora pedant to rally with a good grace, is much as feasible as for 
a porter to make a leg @ la mode. They show themselves serious, even while 
they are aiming to be jocose ; and amidst all their pretences to raillery, discover 
themselves to be really in earnest ; for they set their razors in oil, not to shave, 
but to cut throats. The clown is more awkward for assuming the gentleman ; 
and a pedagogue striving at the language of the court, the more consummately 
pedantic. But the facetiousness of an author, who betrays an inclination of using 
his adversary in a very different manner, is like stabbing a man with a smiling 
countenance. ’Tis imitating the Roman senators who despatched Cesar with a 
friendly salutation.” No. 41. 

The Reflector, which appeared weekly, ceased on the 22d No- 
vember 1753, being just one year from its commencement. This 
paper, which was the first of those series of periodical essays 
which Mr, Livingston published, and the American Whig, which, 
with the exception of a few detached and unimportant pieces, 
published during and subsequent to the revolution, was the last, 
are those upon which his reputation as a moral and political es- 
sayist must rest. There is more labour and more taste in the for- 
mer, but more strength in the latter. The avidity with which 
both were read show how well the author had succeeded in at- 
tracting public attention ; as they also bear testimony to the merit 
of the two productions.* Both, however, seem to have been 
written in haste, equally needing the pruning-hook ; and to have 
been written by different hands. The parts of Mr. Livingston 
are readily distinguishable on account of the editorial character 
which they assume, and by the signatures which, though various, 
he is known to have adopted. 

Although defeated in his object of having an independent pe- 
riodical, devoted exclusively to his purposes, Mr. Livingston did 
not abandon his design. He obtained admission for his essays 
into Gaine’s New York Mercury, under the title of «¢ The Watch 
Tower.’? They were in fact continuous to the papers in the Re- 
flector, and embrace nearly the same scope of subjects. The col- 
lege controversy had become the nucleus around which they were 
all disposed, though the malversations of government, in general 
rather than in particular terms, were directly attacked. They 
do not possess the interest which belongs to his former essays. 
The college, good judges, libels, trial by juries, Episcopalian in- 
fluence, the Indians, relations with France, education, and a va- 
riety of other miscellaneous papers make up the fifty-two numbers 
of the Watch Tower. We find many good thoughts, as in that 
on libels—‘‘ a writing that inveighs against a particular order of 
men, and does not descend to individuals of that order, is no 


* Of the first six numbers of the Reflector a second edition was printed imme: 
diately ; another edition of the whole work was subsequently published. The 
Whig also reached a second edition. 
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12 The Life and Writings [September, 
libel,””—a doctrine which was not acquiesced in at Livingston’s 
day. In his last No. he impresses upon his readers the import- 
ance of education. ‘‘ Nothing,”’ says he, ‘‘can more deserve 
the attention of our legislature, than the good education of our 
youth, seeing that in proportion to their improvements in useful 
literature, they will be more or less serviceable in the state.’’ 
While the Watch Tower was in course of publication, the new 

overnor, Sir Charles Hardy, arrived, and to him several num- 

ers, embracing a full history of the college controversy, are ad- 
dressed.* ‘These papers were soon after discontinued. Speaking 
of their termination in a letter to a correspondent, Mr. Livingston 
declares, ‘‘nec alienis hostilibusque viribus interfectus est ( The 
Watch Tower ), sed lubens et more triumphantium, memorque 
patrie atque pristine dignitatis sux, pugnans victorque a 
prelio decessit’’—a remark more to be remembered for the fact 
it records than for its Latinity. The controversy, however, was 
not quite so su~cessful as is here intimated. The college was es- 
tablished by charter ; though it dragged through a feeble embryon, 
till the revolution gave a new character to this with the other 
institutions of the land. 

Passing over the funeral eulogy on President Burr, in the fol- 
lowing year, the next literary undertaking of Mr. Livingston 
was a Review of the Military Operations in North America 
during the first three years of the Old French War, as it is now 
styled—a work, which, according to Smith, attracted universal 
attention both in England and in this country, ‘¢and worked 
consequences of private and public utility.”t It was intended to 
illustrate the inefficacy of the measures which had been adopted 
by the ministry in regard to America, and to throw the odium 
from the shoulders of General Shirley, and fix it where it 
should attach. The Board of Trade manifested the most scan- 
dalous ignorance of the state of the colonies; while the extreme 
disadvantage of a foreign legislation, which never could fully or 
justly appreciate their wants, or supply them seasonably and ener- 
getically, filled the bosoms of the colonists with alarm and dis- 
gust. Apart from the bitter invective with which this pamphlet 
abounds against the members of the De Lancey party, there will 


* It is almost impossible to conceive the virulence with which this controversy 
was carried on. Ina supplement to the New York Mercury, Jan. 13, 1755, we 
find an address of Mr. L. to the public, in reply toa pamphlet entitled, ** A brief 
vindication of the proceedings of the trustees relating to the college, containing 
a sufficient answer to the late famous protest, with its twenty unanswerable rea- 
sons,” in which he was charged with having, in his capacity of clerk to the 
trustees, omitted to make certain entries in the minutes, * with what design,” 
says the writer, “* but to answer his own purposes, I shall leave to his own con- 
science.” To this reply Mr. L. appends his own affidavit, and that of his friend 
John Morin Scott, repelling the charge. 

t Vide his posthumous volume in New York Historical Society Col. Vol. iv. 
p. 256. 
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be found in it a large mass of information of the most interesting 
character. The following account of the defeat of General Brad- 
dock will be perused with attention, on account of the details 
which it furnishes of an event, which has, for other reasons than 
those stated by the writer, become a memento in our history, 


**From Fort Cumberland to Fort Du Quesne the distance is not less than one 
hundred and thirty miles. General Braddock began his march from the former 
on the 10th of June (1755) ; leaving the garrison under the command of Colonel 
Innes. Innumerable were the difficulties he had to surmount, in a country rug- 
ged, pathless, and unknown, across the Alleghany mountains, through unfre- 
quented woods, and dangerous defiles. From the Little meadows the army pro- 
ceeded in two divisions. At the head of the first, consisting of fourteen hundred 
men, was the general himself, with the greatest part of the ammunition and ar- 
tillery. The second, with the provisions, stores, and heavy baggage, was led by 
Colonel Dunbar. Never was man more confident of success, than this brave 
though unfortunate officer. Being advised at the Great meadows that the enemy 
expected a reinforcement of five hundred regular troops, he pushed on by forced 
marches, with so much despatch, that he fatigued the soldiers, weakened his 
horses, and left his second division near forty miles in the rear. The enemy 
being not more than two hundred strong at their fort on the Ohio, gave no ob- 
struction to the march of our forces, till the memorable 9th of July—a day never 
to be forgotten in the annals of North America. About noon, our troops passed 
the Monongahela, and were then within seven miles of Fort Du Quesne. Un- 
apprehensive of the approach of an enemy, at once the alarm was given, by a 
quick and heavy fire upon the vanguard, under Lieutenant-Colonel Gage. Im- 
mediately the main body, in good order and high spirits, advanced to sustain 
them. Orders were then given to halt, and form into battalia. At this juncture 
the van falling back upon them, in great confusion, a general panic seized the 
whole body of the soldiery ; and all attempts to rally them proved utterly inef- 
fectual. _The general and all the officers exerted their utmost activity to recover 
them from the universal surprise and disorder: but equally deaf were they to 
entreaties and commands. During this scene of confusion, they expended their 
ammunition in the wildest and most unmeaning fire. Some discharging their 
pieces on our own parties, who were advanced from the main body for the re- 
covery of the cannon. After three hours spent in this melancholy situation, en- 
during a terrible slaughter, from (it may be said) an invisible foe, orders were 
given to sound a retreat, that the men might be brought to cover the wagons, 
These they surrounded but a short space of time; for the enemy’s fire being 
again warmly renewed from the front and left flank, the whole army took to 
immediate flight ; leaving behind them all the artillery, provisions, ammunition, 
baggage, military chest, together with the general’s cabinet, containing his in- 
structions and other papers of consequence. So great was the consternation of 
the soldiers, that it was impossible to stop their career, flying with the utmost 
precipitation three miles from the field of action ; where only one hundred began 
to make a more orderly retreat. pp. 51— 54.* 


The next campaign, it is well known, was likewise unfortu- 
nate. The energy, however, of Pitt, soon gave a new turn to the 
military operations, which finally resulted in success. In the 
mean time the question of an American parliament was agitated 
and discussed among the colonists, as the only means by which 
the encroachments of the French might be resisted. We do not 


* The extracts which are here made, are from the Dublin pirated edition, 
which is the more valuable as it contains Major Washington’s journal, which 
fell into the hands of the French. 
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ther from the memoirs before us, how far Mr. Livingston was 
in favour of this measure ; yet, we think, it is clearly inferrible 
from some passages in his pamphlet that he was well disposed 
towards it. The following passage from the concluding pages, 
points out the difficulties which existed in the provinces. With 
assemblies at variance with their governors, and with disunion 
among the colonies, what else, indeed, but defeat, disasters, and 
danger could be expected in a conflict with a watchful and inde- 
fatigable foe? 

“We have to contend with a subtle, enterprising foe—a foe rapacious, martial, 
and bloody, committing murders rather than waging war. Though the French co- 
lony contains perhaps not thirty thousand men capable to bear arms ; yet these are 
all under the despotic command and sole direction of their governor-general ; 
and experience teaches us, that in spite of our navy, they may be annually rein- 
forced. The strength of our colonies, on the other hand, is divided; and the 
concurrence of all necessaries both for supplies of men and money. Jealous are 
they of each other—some ill-constituted—others shaken with intestine divisions 
—and, if f may be allowed the expression, parsimonious even to prodigality. 


Our assemblies are diffident of their governors; governors despise their assem- 
blies ; and both mutually misrepresent each other to the court of Great Britain.” 


pp- 186, 187. 

In 1758, Mr. Livingston was chosen to represent his brother’s 
manor, in the assembly. At the same time Philip Livingston 
was returned from New York, and Robert R. ont Henry Liv- 
ingston were sent by the County of Dutchess. Henceforward 
the opposition was known by the name of the Livingston party. 
De Lancey died suddenly in June 1760, owing to a very extra- 
ordinary cause, if contemporary accounts claim any reliance, 
namely, sarcastic raillery. Being at a party the day before, at 
Staten Island, ‘¢ Mr. Boone, Mr, Morris, and Brigadier Prevost,”’ 
according to Smith, <¢ played off their wit in rallying some of his 
arts for gaining popularity ; and though not a word was uttered 
in a manner interdicted by good breeding, yet there was gall 
under the disguise of politeness and respect, which made his de- 
fence the more arduous, especially as there were three against 
one, with the smiles of the rest.””* Truly a singular instance of 
the: power of sarcasm. However this may be, the opposition 
congratulated themselves highly upon the accession of Colden, 
in an address written by Mr. Livingston. The cup of joy was 
soon dashed from their lips by the arbitrary conduct of Colden, 
which gave much umbrage to the people, and excited against him- 
self the hostility of many influential individuals. An instance of 
this kind, in which Mr. Livingston was professionally concerned, 
gave occasion for a further exercise of his pen. In an action for 
an assault and battery, a verdict for fifteen hundred pounds da- 
mages was rendered against the defendant ; whose counsel there- 
upon, and after a motion for a new trial had been denied, moved 


*N. Y. Hist. Soc. Col, Vol. iv. pp. 281, 282. 
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to enter an appeal to the governor and council. The chief justice 
(Horsmanden) refused to allow the entry, declaring that he knew 
of no appeal from the verdict of a jury. Colden, fortifying him- 
self behind the royal instructions, which did ¢¢in all civil causes, 
on application being made, permit and allow appeals from any 
of the courts of common law unto the commander in chief and 
council,”’ granted an order io arrest the proceedings in the cause. 
The chief justice perfected the judgment without regard to the 
order. The lieutenant-governor then commanded a return of the 
record and proceedings before himself. This writ was disallowed 
by the whole court. At this stage of the controversy, Mr. Liv- 
ingston commenced the publication of the Sentinel in the ¢ Post 
Boy.” 

The author examines the case in some detail ; and the burning 
vehemence with which he rejects the doctrine of Colden and his 
faction, shows how deep an interest he took in the judiciary of 
the colonies, 

** Allegiance,” says he, ** necessarily involves in it protection. Without liberty 
no man can bea subject. He is a slave; and to say that he is bound to obey 
without being protected, is to say that there is no difference between absolute 
power and limited government, between law and despotism, freedom and vas- 
salage, tyranny and justice. It is, in short, adding mockery to nonsense, and ine 
sult to sophistry. What is the true, the reasonable purpose and use of power, 
but the good of men? What the origin and use of the power delegated to the 
chief magistrate by the English laws, but the good and happiness of Englishmen ? 
With what view then can any man make an attempt on our liberties by offerin 
at a measure unconstitutional and unknown? Is it for the public good that mouk 
an attempt is made? Or is atrial by juries, which has been the boast of English- 
men from the remotest antiquity, all at once become so pernicious, that it is no 
longer to be tolerated without an appeal? Is a constitution matured by ages, 
founded as it were on a rock, repeatedly defended against lawless encroachments 
by oceans of blood, meliorated by the experience of centuries, alike salutary to 
prince and people, and guarded by the most awful sanctions : is such a constitu- 
tion now to be altered or abolished by a dash——of a pen?’’* 

In the number from which we extract the foregoing, there is 
a rule of action laid down to be observed towards politicians, 
which is just, and characteristic of the writer. ‘If any man will 
advance such maxims as evidently tend to injure and oppress the 
people, whatever be his pretensions, (for no man ever avowed 
such a design) they ought to believe that he means it; and from 
that moment look upon him as their enemy.”? Mr. Livingston 
not only attacks the course of Colden by argument, but he em- 
ploys satire and ridicule with skill and power. In one of the 
Sentinels we find a mock speech, in which two points are brought 
forward for consideration ; first, what the law in the case is, and 
secondly, that it is of no signification what it is. The incompe- 
tency of the governors, the tests and value of patriotism, the 
standing army, all furnish interesting subjects of discussion. In 


* No. 3, March 14, 1765. 
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an essay upon the encouragement of the arts, retaliation is recom- 
mended. 

“We can more severely distress them by retrenching our luxury. And what 
have we from them (the libellers of America) that comes not under that denomi- 
nation? If we cannot immediately make all our woollens, we can at least wear 
British cloth of 20s. instead of 40s. a yard ; and surely a man who has a spark of 
public virtue, will prefer that which makes most for the interest of his native 
country. And as to linens, the majority of our men intend next summer to be 
dressed entirely in them ; and, I speak it with singular pleasure, many of the 
fair sex are determined to have them printed and substituted in the place of 
chintz and calicoes.” 


In the number before the last (August 22) some hints for fu- 
ture speculations are noted, among which we find the following 
in regard to the Stamp Act. ‘ We have advice from Long Island, 
that one Grenville undertakes to make gold dust out of the 
Rockaway pebbles, by means of a new invented stamp-mill, 
though many people think him a bungling projector, and that 
the wages of the workmen will exceed the profits of the mill.” 
The Sentinel ceased abruptly with the twenty-eighth number, 
owing, perhaps, to the violent character which the opposition to 
the act just alluded to was assuming. If it were so, it certainly 
adds greatly to the lustre of Mr. Livingston’s reputation, as it 
would conclusively show that he was influenced by the purest 
motives, and by no expectation of ulterior advantage. He was 
attached to the British constitution, because he believed it the 
best form of government in existence. Its abuses he attacked ; 
and he conceived that the best good he could do for his country 
would be to restore it to its pristine excellence, or at least to give 
it as fair an exercise in the colonies as it had in the mother coun- 
try. His prejudices, however, in its favour, were completely up- 
rooted by the subsequent conduct of the English ministry ; and 
no one worked more zealously to achieve the liberties of America, 
when it was once determined by her people that she should be 
free. 

He resumed his pen shortly after in defence of the religious 
privileges and equality which the different sects had always en- 
joyed, but which were now threatened, at least, with disturbance. 

eligion was ever an excitable topic with the colonists. They 
could ill brook any thing which seemed to point towards an ec- 
clesiastical supremacy—the establishment of an hierarchy, the 
stern power of which had compelled so many of them to leave 
their native lands. This feeling, so inauspiciously engendered, 
was ever increased, when any attempt was made which contem- 
plated an extension of the system of the English Church to the 
foreign dependencies. 

Though it may be difficult, and even unprofitable, to represent 
justly the motives of the different parties to the conflict which 

ad commenced, at the stage at which we have now arrived, of 
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Mr. Livingston’s career, and which was carried on with so much 
zeal, and—truth compels us to add, acrimony; yet no difficulty 
presents itself in determining on which side the justice of the con- 
troversy lay. The Episcopalians of America complained that 
their junior clergy. were not able to receive ordination without 
making a voyage to England—an inconvenience at all times 
great, and at that time especially so.* At the anniversary meet- 
ing of the British society for the propagation of the gospel in 
foreign parts in 1767, Dr. Ewen, Bishop of Landaff, preached a 
sermon in which he not only urged the condition of America 
upon their attention, but also bitterly inveighed against the cha- 
racter of the colonists, as neglectful of their ministry, and even 
as themselves becoming “ infidels and barbarians, instead of civil- 
izing and converting barbarous infidels.”? The scheme of a 
church establishment so ingeniously and zealously advocated by 
one of the lords spiritual, awakened the attention of the Episco- 
_ clergy in the colonies; and at a convention of those of 

ew York and New Jersey, a vote was passed requesting Dr. 
Thomas Chandler to publish an appeal to the public in behalf of 
the Church of England in America; which was done in the same 


year. 


The Dissenters and a branch of the Episcopalians took fire at 
the extensive design now contemplated. A simultaneous and 
general effort of opposition was made in pamphlets, the news- 
papers, and private circles. ‘The spirit of the pilgrims blazed 
anew. The Bishop’s sermon was attacked by Dr. Chauncey of 
Boston, and with more spirit by Mr. Livingston. The letter of 
the latter displays in an eminent manner his controversial powers. 
It isa short, keen, and triumphant vindication; and the only 

rose work to which he attached his name. It was reprinted in 
oston, and had a wide circulation in this country; it also ap- 
peared in London, where it attracted general attention. It drew 
forth a vote of thanks from a convention of the pastors of the 
consociated churches of Connecticut, which was ordered to be 
published in the New York newspapers.t We know not where 


* It was stated that members of the clergy to the number of fifty-two had 
crossed the Atlantic for the purpose of ordination ; that of these, forty-two had 
returned safely ; and that ten, or one-fifth of the whole number had perished 
either by the casualties of the sea, or by sickness in consequence of the voyage. 
The expense also was very great ; being calculated to amount to about one hun- 
dred pounds in the currency of that day, for each person.—Vide Dr. Chandler’s 
“ Appeal, &c.” p. 34. What a contrast with the safety and cheapness of the 
same voyage at the present day! 

¢ This was afterwards remembered in the newspaper warfare which was soon 
carried on, relative to the same subject. The resolution was travestied in a set 
of doggerel, beginning :— 

** Whereas, great Og ! our stern browed bully, 
You’ve splashed the bishop plentifully ; 
Curried his hide and beat him sore, 
As never beast was beat before y &c.”—.2m. Whig, No. 17. 
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to find a more beautiful tribute to the memory of the early set- 
tlers, or a more eloquent vindication of their conduct, than the 
following, from this pamphlet of Mr. Livingston. 


*¢ After having thus, my Lord, had the honour of so largely contributing to- 
wards the augmentation and grandeur of his majesty’s dominions ; after the many 
illustrious proofs of rising superior to the most discouraging obstacles ; and sur- 
mounting perils and want, and toil, and famine, and the sword of the wilderness, 
when they had but to return to their native soil, to be restored to all the come 
forts and delights of life ; would they have consented (about what the generality 
of men, and especially those in quest of preferment, make no long deliberation) 
to sacrifice their consciences to their temporal interests! After such signal in- 
terpositions of heaven—such irresistible manifestations of the finger of God in 
their behalf ; and, after having left behind them such a sweet memorial—such a 
more than brazen monument, of the sincerity of their profession : After all this, 
I say, it might have been hoped, my Lord, that their ashes at least should have 
remained undisturbed; nor their memories been traduced with reproaches, greater, 
papers than were ever deserved by the most flagitious of mankind. Sorry am 

therefore, sorry on your Lordship’s account, as well as from the veneration I 
bear to their memory, that a prelate of the church of England, in these boasted 
times of moderation and candour, at the distance of more than a century, and for 
the —e crime of (what, by far the greater part of Protestant Christendom, is 
deemed no crime at all) non-conformity to the Episcopal mode of church go- 
vernment, should pursue them, even beyond the grave, with a spirit so appa- 
rently vindictive, and with such unusual asperity and virulence of language. 

**] shall dismiss this head, my Lord, with observing that had I met with the 
terms native religion, in the works of an author of inferior name, I should have 
been apt to hesitate about their propriety. I have often heard of a man’s native 
as as signifying that in which he is born: But as no man is born in or with, 
any religion, I shall for the future, in adopting that mode of expression, think it 
prudent to avail myself of (what no critic will, perhaps, presume to controvert) 
your Lordship’s authority and example.” pp. 13, 14. 


In this letter, Mr. Livingston does not enter into a discussion 
of the establishment of an American episcopate. It is merely an 
iapeenense reply to the Bishop’s aspersions, and is to be read 
only for its indignant eloquence. Few pamphlets of that pam- 
phleteering age, indeed, are calculated to attract more general 


The bastard muse spewed forth its bitterness upon the head of Livingston with- 
out stint, and it is here noticed only to show the taste of the times, and the viru- 
lence which he encountered. In Gaine’s Gazette of September 12, 1768, we 
find a lampoon, headed, “ An epistle from the ghost of a certain pamphlet, en- 
titled 2 Leiter to the Bishop of Landaff, which was inhumanly cut fo pieces and 
a. lost its life the second day of June, A. D. 1768,”—(referring to 
the time when the heavy vindication by Inglis and others, of the Bishop of Lan- 
daff’s sermon, was published. )» The closing stanzas of this pasquinade are, 


** Come hither all ye peevish things, 
Ye hornets of the age, 
Buzz, clap your wings, 
And whet your stings, 
And burn with little rage, 


** Still like my sire’s shall be the fate 
Of each invidious elf, 
For envy, when it cannot sate 
On worth confessed, its brutal hate, 
Will prey upon itself,” 
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attention, on account of their intrinsic merit, independently of 
their subject matter; and though the controversy and occasion of 
it have passed away never to be revived, yet the letter to the 
Bishop of Landaff will be remembered for itself alone. We do 
not, however, mean to give an unqualified approbation of the 
style and manner with which it is written; for its personality, 
which undoubtedly imparts to it a great interest, is too frequent 
to preserve its otherwise great merit. 

The controversy waxed warmest in the newspapers of the day ; 
and the papers which, from time to time, appeared in this way, 
bear evidence of tact, wit, and learning. Livingston here again 
was the prime mover of the opposition. This seemed to be his 
element. He always entertained a high idea of the effect of these 
ephemeral but popular vehicles of information. In a letter to 
General Washington, dated 27th April 1778, writing of Lord 
North’s peace proposals, he says :— 

** To provide, however, some antidote to prevent meanwhile the operation of 
his lordship’s poison, I have sent Collins a number of letters, as if by different 
hands, not even excluding the tribe of petticoats, all calculated to caution Ame- 
rica against the insidious arts of enemies. This mode of rendering a measure 
unpopular, I have frequently experienced in my political days to be of ——s 
efficacy, as the common people collect from it that every body is against it, an 
for that reason those who are really for it grow discouraged, from magnifying in 
their own imagination the strength of their adversaries beyond its true amount.” 

The process is simple, and not new to the politicians of the 
present day. 

Of the hebdomadal publications which were now issued, the 
American Whig, conducted by Mr. Livingston, and published 
in Parker’s New York Gazette, was the first, and that which, 
from the elevated stand which it maintained as an opponent of 
Dr. Chandler, attracted most attention.* It is written with 
warmth, vigour, and ingenuity, but sometimes lacks in temper, 
candour, and respect towards his opponent. He offers, however, 
his own apology. So inestimable a jewel, he declares, is civil 
and religious freedom, that, to those who would preserve it, 
‘¢the most distant prospect of danger will alarm, and every at- 
tempt to rob us of our privileges, however artfully disguised, or 
varnished over with the specious pretence of public utility, will 
awaken our fears, and put us upon our guard.”” The questions 
which he distinctly discusses are, whether it was reasonable and 
necessary in the state of the country at that time, that a number 
of bishops should be sent to reside, and exercise their functions 
in the colonies ; and whether the Church of England in this coun- 
try was then really in a state of persecution for want of such 


* From a remark of Mr. Sedgwick, it might be inferred that Wilkes also wrote 
against the measure at this time. Vide p. 143. This isnotso. The North Bri- 
ton was concluded in 1763 ;—tlhe period at which we have arrived, is five years 
later. 
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bishops? It should be remembered at the same time that the op- 
position to the measure was made on account of the legal pro- 
vision contemplated in it. The interference of the law, it was 


justly maintained, would draw to the established religion, even 
if it were not endowed with the paraphernalia which it possessed 
in the mother country, peculiar immunities and privileges, or 
at least, it would destroy the equilibrium of religious power 
which then happily existed. In addition to this political turn, 
the argument partly assumed a theological character; for while 
it was contended that the Church of England should be made the 
established faith, it was sought to fortify the application by al- 
leging its religious supremacy. The argument is met by Mr. 
Livingston with much biblical erudition. It is, however, upon 
the political bearings of the proposed measure, that the observa- 
tions in the Whig possess their greatest value and most interest~- 
ing character. 


** Of all thraldom,” says he, ‘spiritual thraldom is the worst ; and if ever an 
sect acquires a dominion in this country, the fires of persecution must burn wi 
hotter vengeance here, than in any other part of the world; because our numer- 
ous persuasions afford the most plentiful fuel. Cowards are malicious, and the 
fears of the assuming denomination will never be quieted till the throne they 
erect is free from danger.” 


His love of his country is undying. He looks forward to her 
future creators with the most enthusiastic feelings. In one in- 
stance he bursts into raptures. 


** Courage, then, Americans! liberty, religion, and sciences are on the wing 
to these shores : the finger of God points out a mighty empire to your sons: the 
savages of the wilderness were never expelled to make room in this, the best 
part of the continent, for idolaters and slaves. The land we possess is the gift 
of heaven to our fathers, and Divine Providence seems to have decreed it to our 
latest posterity, * ° * Grant it to be fact, (and sure ’tisa truth too palpable 
to be denied) that a third pari of the commerce of the nation depends upon the 
colonies : I say, if this prenosition be true, we may wind up our hopes to all the 
confidence of assurance, that Great Britain will never suffer this cord to be cut, 
by which we are so intimately united. And this cord uncut, it requires no depth 
of policy to foresee, that we shall one day or other, draw every thing valuable at 
home, into the spacious bosom of the continent of America. Nor need this pros- 
pect give either of us an alarm. Happy for her, that she has an asylum prepared 
against the day of her calamity. Happy for us, that the work is so far advanced, 
that there is no looking back. Thrice happy for us both, that the mother and 
her sons will again be collected into one house, and that in proportion to the 
abatement of the national glory in Europe, will be the brightness of its resur- 
rection in America. 

* The day dawns in which the foundation of this mighty empire is to be laid, 
by the establishment of a regular .lmerican Constilution. All that has hitherto 
been done, seems to be little besides the collection of materials for the construc- 
tion of this glorious fabric. *Tis time to put them together. The transfer of the 
European part of the great family is so swift, and our growth so fast, that before 
seven years roll over our heads, the first stone must be laid. Peace or war, famine 
or plenty, poverty or affluence ; in a word, no circumstance, whether prosperous 
or adverse, can happen to our parent; nay, no conduct of hers, whether wise or 
imprudent ; no possible temper on her part, whether kind or cross-grained, will 
put a stop to this building.” No. 5. 
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Who will not say that this fine rhapsody, in some part, reaches 
prophecy ? The enemies of the American Whig imagined that 
they saw in it, the plan of a revolution, which “ no possible con- 
tingencies, not even the sore judgments of God, war, and famine, 
could hinder.’’* 

The controversy, which was conducted with perhaps more 
spirit and bitterness than any in which Mr. Livingston had been 
engaged, resulted in the non-interference of the British govern- 
ment. The administration perceived that there was another and 
a more desperate crisis approaching, to avert the fatal effects of 
which, would require all their prudence, wisdom, and forbear- 
ance. The difficulties, too, which peculiarly environed this sub- 
ject, seemed to discourage a prosecution of the attempt. The ad- 
vocates of the project in England had the very next year greatly 
lowered their tone.t We cannot, however, dwell any longer 
upon this very interesting part of Mr. Livingston’s life. 

Following the bent of an early inclination, he removed to a 
farm in Elizabethtown, New Jersey, in 1772. It was about this 
time that Alexander Hamilton, a young and unfriended boy, 
arrived from the West Indies, bringing letters to Mr. Livingston 
from Hugh Knox, a Presbyterian clergyman. The protégé thus 
received, it is almost unnecessary to say, arrived toa distinction 
not inferior to that which Mr. Livingston himself ever enjoyed. 
The troublous times of the revolution were approaching, and 
the heavings of the political waters already portended a great 
convulsion. Mr. Livingston now appears upon another stage, to 
which he is thus introduced by Mr. Sedgwick. The extract is 
a favourable specimen of the volume. 


‘If Mr. Livingston retired to New Jersey with the intention of withdrawing 
himself from’ public life, the error—for erroneous that philosophy or that prac- 
tice must ever be considered which detaches our sympathy from the pursuits, 
the welfare, the misfortunes, and all the varied interests of our fellows—the error 


* Whip for the American Whig. No. Vil. Gaine’s New York Gazette, May 
16, 1768. 

In a little jeu d’esprit, entitled “A most irregular ode on a most irregular 
writer,” the charge is made more directly against Livingston. The following 
will suffice :-— 


** But, quoth his friend Will-i-am, 
Of this notion still I am, 
And always have been, 
As may plainly be seen, 
By 4 atchings of old; 
And Reflections so = 
And by Whigging of late, 
In defence of the state ; 
That as to the crown 
I would have it pulled down.” 


+ Vide the Bishop of Lincoln’s (Dr. Green’s) sermon before the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, in the succeeding year, 1768. 
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was happily corrected by the course of events. The waves of opinion rolled 
back from their first unsuccessful dashing against the bulwarks of power, only to 
return in their collected might ; and gradually embracing in their universal surge, 
the intellect, the accomplishment(?] and the virtue of the colonies, their course 
was for a moment stayed, as if to exhibit their full strength, and to demonstrate 
the futility of resistance. It was at this moment, when those who had most de- 
precated the approaching crisis, felt it could no longer be avoided, that Mr. Liv- 
ingston, abandoning the long promised repose which he had just begun to enjoy, 
throwing off the sluggishness of advancing years, once more set his hand to the 
plough, and without casting a look behind, entered upon that which was to prove 
br n_ arduous and the most honourable portion of his public services.” pp. 

However arduous and honourable the subsequent period of Mr. 
Livingston’s life, it is not that, we opine, for which he will be 
most remembered. 

On the 5th of September 1774, Mr. Livingston took his seat 
as a delegate to Congress from New Jersey. He coincided in 
opinion with the views expressed in Dickinson’s famous report ; 
and was far from intending a final and immediate separation from 
England. He was eppointed with Lee and Jay to prepare an 
address to the people of Great Britain, and a memorial to the 
people of British America. Lee was charged to prepare this 
paper. ‘‘On reading it,” says Mr. Wirt, ‘‘ great disappointment 
was expressed in every countenance, and a dead silence ensued 
for some minutes. At length it was laid on the table, for perusal 
and consideration, till the next day: when first one member and 
then another arose, and paying some faint compliment to the 
composition, observed that there were still certain considerations 
not expressed, which should properly find a place init. The 
address was, therefore, committed for amendment; and one pre- 
pared by Mr. Jay, and offered by Governor Livingston, was re- 

rted and adopted.”” Mr. Livingston was re-elected to the 
Congress of 1775, and to that of 1776; and performed a great 
variety of useful and honourable service. On the 16th February 
in the latter year, he introduced a resolution appointing a na- 
tional fast. He was frequently appointed on committees with 
such colleagues as Jefferson, the Adamses, Franklin, Jay, and 
Lee. On the 5th of June 1776, he left Congress to assume the 
command of the New Jersey militia, to which he had been ap- 
pointed some time before. It is no more than just to his fair 
fame to state, that, although temperate in his opposition to the 
English policy, he would not have shrunk from participating in 
that great act—the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
It was with reluctance and chagrin that he accepted the military 
appointment ; preferring rather to serve his country in her coun- 
cils. Mr. Livingston continued in command of the American 
forces in New Jersey till the 7th of September 1776, when he 
was inaugurated as governor of that state. In his first speech, 
he says: ‘In fine, gentlemen, while we are applauded by the 
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whole world for demolishing the old fabric, rotten and ruinous 
as it was, let us unitedly strive to approve ourselves master 
builders, by giving beauty, strength, and stability to the new.?? 
Indeed, henceforward till the successful termination of the war, 
Governor Livingston gave himself up untiringly to the public 
service. To follow him through scenes which have become fa- 
miliar to every reader would be unnecessary ; we shall, therefore, 
hasten to conclude this article by a brief notice of his corres- 
‘ pondence. 

We have already referred to the letter from which we make 
the following extract. It is dated 29th May, 1778, and is ad- 
dressed to the Rey. Mr. John Mason. 


** To have prefaced the confederation with a decent acknowledgment of the 
ee providence of God, and his conspicuous interposition in our be- 
half, had doubtless been highly becoming a people so peculiarly fayoured by 
Heaven as the Americans have hitherto been. But any article in the confederacy 
respecting religion, was, I suppose, never in contemplation. The states being 
severally independent as to legislation and government, though connected by 
the federal league for mutual benefit, were presumed to have formed a political 
constitution to their own liking, and to have made such provision for religion as 
was most agreeable to the sentiments of their respective citizens; and to have 
made the ‘ law of the eternal God, as contained in the Sacred Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, the supreme law of the United States,’ would, I con- 
i ceive, have laid the foundation of eternal altercation and dispute; as the very 
j first question that would have arisen upon that article, would be whether we 
were bound by the ceremonial as well as the moral law delivered by Moses to 
the people of Israel. Should we confine ourselves to the Law of God, as con- 
tained in the Scriptures of the New Testament (which is doubtless obligatory 
upon all Christians), there would still have been endless disputes about the con- 
struction of these laws.” 7 


Of the philanthropists of Europe who looked with great in- 
terest to the progress and result of the revolution, not the least 
worthy was the Baron Van der Capellen, of Holland. In a letter 
; to this nobleman, Goy. Livingston says :— 








job) Monet, 


' * Ours was really an opposition justified by the principles of self-defence, 
entered into with the greatest reluctance, and sanctioned by the most unavoida- 
ble necessity. It was seriously, it was conscientiously entered into. Nor was it 
stimulated by the arts and influence of any popular leaders, (as our enemies 
affect to represent the matter,) but originated from the people at large, and at 
once, who, as a certain historian describes them upon another occasion, omnes 
confluxere quasi ad extinguendum commune incendium. Those whom our enemies 
the leaders of the people, are in reality no other than men appointed f 





the people to manage the public affairs, and whose offices are determinable b 
the same authority which bestowed them ; and many of whom would rather ha 
been excused from encountering the danger and the trouble to which they ex- 
posed themselves.” 


The writer’s patriotism breaks forth in a familiar letter to a 
nephew, dated 2d January, 1779. 


*¢ Remember me very affectionately to your good father, and tell him that I 
was most inexpressibly rejoiced to hear that he so manfully resisted the_solicitae 
tions of some of his pretended friends, who, from the influence which the 
flattered themselves they had over him, attempted to take the advantage of his 
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was happily corrected by the course of events. The waves of opinion rolled 
back from their first ursuccessful dashing against the bulwarks of power, only to 
return in their collected might ; and gradually embracing in their universal surge, 
the intellect, the accomplishment([?] and the virtue of the colonies, their course 
was for a moment stayed, as if to exhibit their full strength, and to demonstrate 
the futility of resistance. It was at this moment, when those who had most de- 
precated the approaching crisis, felt it could no longer be avoided, that Mr. Liv- 
ingston, abandoning the long promised repose which he had just begun to enjoy, 
throwing off the sluggishness of advancing years, once more set his hand to the 
plough, and without casting a look behind, entered upon that which was to prove 
the most arduous and the most honourable portion of his public services.” pp. 
167, 168. 

However arduous and honourable the subsequent period of Mr. 
Livingston’s life, it is not that, we opine, for which he will be 
most remembered. 

On the 5th of September 1774, Mr. Livingston took his seat 
as a delegate to Congress from New Jersey. He coincided in 
opinion with the views expressed in Dickinson’s famous report ; 
and was far from intending a final and immediate separation from 
England. He was appointed with Lee and Jay to prepare an 
address to the people of Great Britain, and a memorial to the 
people of British America. Lee was charged to prepare this 
paper. ‘On reading it,’’ says Mr. Wirt, ‘‘ great disappointment 
was expressed in every countenance, and a dead silence ensued 
for some minutes. At length it was laid on the table, for perusal 
and consideration, till the next day: when first one member and 
then another arose, and paying some faint compliment to the 
composition, observed that there were still certain considerations 
not expressed, which should properly find a place init. The 
address was, therefore, committed for amendment; and one pre- 
pared by Mr. Jay, and offered by Governor Livingston, was re- 
ported and adopted.”” Mr. Livingston was re-elected to the 
Congress of 1775, and to that of 1776; and performed a great 
variety of useful and honourable service. On the 16th February 
in the latter year, he introduced a resolution appointing a na- 
tional fast. He was frequently appointed on committees with 
such colleagues as Jefferson, the Adamses, Franklin, Jay, and 
Lee. On the 5th of June 1776, he left Congress to assume the 
command of the New Jersey militia, to which he had been ap- 

inted some time before. It is no more than just to his fair 
fame to state, that, although temperate in his opposition to the 
English policy, he would not have shrunk from participating in 
that great act—the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
It was with reluctance and chagrin that he accepted the military 
appointment ; preferring rather to serve his country in her coun- 
cils. Mr. Livingston continued in command of the American 
forces in New Jersey till the 7th of September 1776, when he 
was inaugurated as governor of that state. In his first speech, 
he says: ‘In fine, gentlemen, while we are applauded by the 
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whole world for demolishing the old fabric, rotten and ruinous 
as it was, let us unitedly strive to approve ourselves master 
builders, by giving beauty, strength, and stability to the new.” 
Indeed, henceforward till the successful termination of the war, 
Governor Livingston gave himself up untiringly to the public 
service. To follow him through scenes which have become fa- 
miliar to every reader would be unnecessary ; we shall, therefore, 
hasten to conclude this article by a brief notice of his corres- 
pondence. 

We have already referred to the letter from which we make 
the following extract. It is dated 29th May, 1778, and is ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Mr. John Mason. 


** To have prefaced the confederation with a decent acknowledgment of the 
eR ee providence of God, and his conspicuous interposition in our be- 
half, had doubtless been highly becoming a people so peculiarly fayoured by 
Heaven as the Americans have hitherto been. But any article in the confederacy 
respecting religion, was, I suppose, never in contemplation. The states being 
severally independent as to legislation and government, though connected by 
the federal league for mutual benefit, were presumed to have formed a political 
constitution to their own liking, and to have made such provision for religion as 
was most agreeable to the sentiments of their respective citizens; and to have 
made the ‘ law of the eternal God, as contained in the Sacred Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, the supreme law of the United States,’ would, [ con- 
ceive, have laid the foundation of eternal altercation and dispute; as the very 
first question that would have arisen upon that article, would be whether we 
were bound by the ceremonial as well as the moral law delivered by Moses to 
the people of Israel. Should we confine ourselves to the Law of God, as con- 
tained in the Scriptures of the New Testament (which is doubtless obligatory 
upon all Christians), there would still have been endless disputes about the con- 
struction of these laws.” « 


Of the philanthropists of Europe who looked with great in- 
terest to the progress and result of the revolution, not the least 
worthy was the Baron Van der Capellen, of Holland. In a letter 
to this nobleman, Goy. Livingston says :-— 


* Ours was really an opposition justified by the principles of self-defence, 
entered into with the greatest reluctance, and sanctioned by the most unavoida- 
ble necessity. It was seriously, it was conscientiously entered into. Nor was it 
stimulated by the arts and influence of any popular leaders, (as our enemies 
affect to represent the matter,) but originated from the people at large, and at 
once, who, as a certain historian describes them upon another occasion, omnes 
ro quasi ad extinguendum commune incendium. Those whom our enemies 

the leaders of the people, are in reality no other than men appointed by 
the people to manage the public affairs, and whose offices are determinable by 
the same authority which bestowed them ; and many of whom would rather have 
been excused from encountering the danger and the trouble to which they ex- 
posed themselves.” 


The writer’s patriotism breaks forth in a familiar letter to a 
nephew, dated 2d January, 1779. 


** Remember me very affectionately to your good father, and tell him that I 
was most inexpressibly rejoiced to hear that he so manfully resisted the solicita 
tions of some of his pretended friends, who, from the influence which the 
flattered themselves they had over him, attempted to take the advantage of his 
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declining years, and seduce him into a compliance with the terms of the British 
Proclamation, for which they deserve to have their throats cut. Had they suc- 
ceeded in their infamous manceuvre, such an inglorious dereliction of the com- 
mon cause, by the head of the family, would have pierced me to the heart, and 
distressed me more than any disaster that ever befel me.” 


In 1785, Gov. Livingston was nominated in Congress as one 
of the commissioners to superintend the construction of the 
federal buildings. He declined the appointment in the following 
terms, with which we conclude our extracts; only adding, that 
the sentiments here avowed actuated his conduct in declining 
his election as Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Holland, 
and throughout his whole public career. 


**T shall never refuse to serve my country in any department for which I think 
myself qualified ; nor shall I ever esteem any office dishonourable that Congress 
can be presumed inclined to vest me with. At the same time I shall always (and 
that always at my time of life can be of no long duration), make it a point of 
conscience not to accept of any appointment which I cannot execute with ho- 
nour to myself, and justice to the commonwealth. The one proposed I know 
that I cannot. In all the bargains that ever I made, I suppose, upon a moderate 
computation, that [ have been imposed upon ninety-nine times in a hundred. 
Mankind not having meliorated in point of integrity during the war, what should 
I not have to apprehend in dealing upon so large a scale as that of contractin 
for the erection of the federal buildings. Draw your inference, and never thin 
of me relative to the present question.” 





Arr. II.—Speechesgin Parliament of the Right Honourable 
Wiriram Winpuam ; fo which is prefixed some account of 
his Life. By Tuomas Amyor, Ese. In 8 vols. London. 


Ir there be one attribute of man, which, more than any other, 
establishes the supremacy of his nature, it is that of oratory. The 
pleasures of sight, however varied or enticing; all the illusions 
of the eye; even the enchanting strains of music; are feeble in 
their effects upon the imagination, compared to the soul-inspir- 
ing, spirit-stirring emanations of ‘eloquence divine.” The first 
are but the impressions of the external world—the next, how- 
ever imposing or delightful, convey no stamp of intellect ; but 
the latter mark triumphantly the mind within. It is the better 

t of man—his spirit—gleaming through his clay, and attest- 
ing his claim to something higher than a material world. Elo- 
quence is the mightiest engine with which man can act upon his 
fellow— its effects, whether for good or ill, have been attested 
from the fearful moment when the seductive tongue of the “arch- 
enemy”’ darkened the fortunes of our first parents ; and the glori- 
ous results of its impassioned voice, when exerted in the cause of 
the violated rights of our race, stand prominent on the page of 
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history. We have almost all felt, and some of us have beheld it, 
in the suppressed breath, the heaving chest, the lightning of the 
eye. The history of eloquence (we refer now to the theatre for 
its display), is a subject of the deepest interest. From the rude 
eloquence of the savage—man speaking to man with the voice 
of pure and unaffected nature, and rich with her imagery—to the 
debates of popular assemblies among nations we have been accus- 
tomed to venerate as classical, and yet, in many respects, rude ; 


' upward to the contests of argument, wit, refinement, and passion, 


which have graced the deliberative assemblies of Britain and our 
own country—every step in the progress teems with instruction 
and interest. We behold in such a picture the advance of mind 
—the play and the strife of the intellect. It is a field eminently 
free for talent to put forth her strength—unaided by factitious 
importance—unimpeded by the cobwebs of fashion. Native ge- 
nius at once assumes her proper rank; she wields a weapon, 
against which no armour yields protection, and from which no 
subtlety can escape. If there be a spectacle in this world more 
imposing than another, it is the victory of talent in a contest 
with which physical power is entirely disconnected, and where 
the forces and the arms are wholly intellectual. 

With some splendid exceptions of individual efforts, even na- 
tional partiality must admit, that the British Parliament has been 
the body the most graced by oratorical display. For a long series 
of years, the halls of St. Stephen’s have resounded with the voice 
of eloquence. It has been a great arena, where the wit, the sar- 
casm, and the feeling of the British nation,have contended for 
superiority. It has been a mighty school, where the youthful 
talents for debate of her aspiring citizens have been developed 
and disciplined; where proud presumption has been humbled; 
and overweening arrogance taught a useful lesson: and where, 
in fine, hearty and unfeigned applause has ever been bestowed 
upon successful exertion. British oratory would seem to have 
attained the utmost height to which eloquence can reach: polish- 
ed, nervous, witty, sensible, yet impassioned. The eloquence 
of savage nations is too metaphorical to please a chastened ear. 
We meet in it with much that charms us by its ingenuousness 
and simplicity, and engages our attention by the striking truth 
of its comparisons—but its images are all material, derived from 
the external world: we of course look in vain for the logic of 
argument or the reflections of philosophy. It may be consider- 
ed a literary heresy to breathe aught against the supremacy of 
Grecian and Roman eloquence; but it would seem to us, that the 
human mind has profited little by extended civilization and 
Christian knowledge, if their influence has not raised the cha- 
racter of human eloquence—if men’s views have not been en- 
larged as their information has expanded—and if this improve- 
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ment were not visible in their mental exercises. Again; but 
two t names present themselves among the orators of the il- 
lustrious people we have mentioned: blot out the memories of 
Demosthenes and Cicero, and Grecian or Roman eloquence would 
not be mentioned in connexion with their music, their statuary, 
their painting, their architecture, and their poetry. On the con- 
trary, in ne la Europe, we can point to asplendid galaxy, who 
have exhausted in every department of oratorical effort, the 
brightest intellectual endowments. 

t us not be supposed to underrate the eloquence of our own 
country, or to deny that a field, even fairer (because more ex- 
tended) than England affords, is not opened to our own citizens. 
A word upon this subject may not be out of place here. 

The condition and circumstances of our land, natural and po- 
litical, are well known, and therefore need not be dwelt upon 
here. But we are not aware that they have been noticed in con- 
nexion with her eloquence. Here, the climate, the soil, and the 
character of the people are favourable to rapid, precocious, and 
vigorous growth of natural and intellectual products. Plants 
shoot up to an enormous size—-population swells in an unex- 
ampled NPS ar niga is a feature of the country—and the 
same may be said of the speeches of the people. The length of 
American orations is their primary characteristic : it is so obvious 
a mark, and one so much of the essence of an harangue, that it 
cannot escape notice. It is in some measure the evidence of want 
of due precision of idea and expression, and certainly of an un- 
corrected taste. It is the sign of an exuberance of ideas, which 
would be pruned by careful preparation and education, that would 
suggest the propriety of not starting in every discussion ab ovo, 
and of presuming the previous knowledge of certain first prin- 
ciples. The remark is of equal force and truth, when applied to 
legal arguments, judicial opinions, legislative, literary or popular 
discourses. Of all and each it may be said, ‘‘they drag their 
slow length along.”’ | 

We have plenary evidence, that length of speech is not incon- 
sistent with most of the characteristics of eloguence—but unlike 
“ length of days,”’ there is no “ wisdom”? in it. It is undoubtedly 
—setting aside, for the present, rhetorical considerations—im- 
politic. It detracts from the force, and spoils the effect of what 
would otherwise be abundant in both. 

The remark we have offered is intended to be general ; and as 
such not to exclude exceptions. These exceptions are less fre- 
quent in the case of speeches at the bar, and opinions from the 
bench, than in other discourses. We believe to every bar and 
every bench in the Union the remark may be justly applicable. 
To the Supreme Court of the United States, which has been 
looked up to as a concentration of national judicial talents and 
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accomplishments, we may with confidence point for its truth. 
Their opinions, however able and learned, are treatises in the 
strict sense of the term; the reading of which, in point of time, 
is an object of grave consequence. Foreigners might suppose 
from the fact we are considering, that Americans, as a mass, 
were a hard-thinking, metaphysical, abstract race—highly philo- 
sophical in their tendencies—traits which are generally presented 
by old nations, where practice having been nearly exhausted, 
theory is resorted to for the occupation of the mind, which might 
otherwise be without employment: whereas, the whole civilized 
world being now, in a great degree, practical, the Americans 
are, especially, of that world, the people whose views and aims 
and feelings are utilitarian—disregarding the abstract for the sub- 
stantial good—whose necessities impel them to active exertion ; 
who are hardy, fearless, enterprising—and who have, as yet, 
little time to devote to the elegancies and refinements of life, 
and who therefore grasp its substantial comforts. We look, there- 
fore, upon this characteristic of their speeches as the effect of un- 
disciplined youthful vigour; which refinement and cultivation 
will correct. 

If these means fail in their end, to what cause shall the failure 
be referred? It is not the fault of our language. The English 
is one highly capable of expressing ideas with conciseness. 
Neither is it deficient in precision. ‘The charge then will lie at 
our own doors: and foreigners may justly say—behold a people 


‘who employ twice as many words to express their thoughts as 


any other nation! 

There are other defects of American oratory less excusable 
than that just considered, which are happily, however, confined 
principally to two sections of the country—the south and the 
west. In the discourses of many of the orators of those parts, 
we meet with exaggerated metaphor and sheer bombast. Strange 
as it may appear, the faults of a decaying literature, and of the 
old and corrupted age of the arts, are to be found in our young 
land. In this particular, however, as in that we considered above, 
the fault is of a too exuberant youth and not of a premature de- 
cline. The fancy untrammelled escapes from the control of the 
reason and plays furious pranks. The customs of the inhabitants 
of that division of the country (we mean the slaveholding states) 
engender ideas of personal consequence, which, when denied or 
opposed, give rise naturally to an exaggerated tone of speech, 
and induce the application of phrases and ideas to things which 
are utterly unworthy of them. A fruitful source of this vicious 
example was furnished by the late contest with southern, or 
rather, Carolinian rights, (as they were termed and possibly 
sincerely considered,) which has, we trust, been happily put at 
rest. We will venture to say, that more fustian than can be 
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found in the literature of any country, was lavished in the last 
few years in a certain section of the Union, to the material—we 
trust, not permanent—injury of our national taste. The feeling 
which prompts such language is diseased—it is luxuriance run- 
ning into rankness, to which, if the critic, anxious for the literary 
reputation of his country, did not apply the knife without diffi- 
dence or mercy, he would be deficient in his duty. 

We would not be misunderstood, in making a general remark 
of this kind, to imply, that there are no exceptions to its truth. 
If so, we should forget the emanations of that brilliant mind, 
which has just been extinguished in a northern city—various, 
instructive, delightful, and though often eccentric, always splen- 
did. We should be unmindful, also, of him, who has been, par 
excellence, denominated the “Orator of the West,’’ whose speeches 
have been degraded by no vulgarisms, nor spoilt by ranting fus- 
tian. We meant merely to characterize the general tone, which 
but exhibits in bolder relief the distinguished exceptions. 

We have confined our censure of this highly faulty style of 
oratory to a part of the country, and assuredly with no partial or 
invidious views. We are persuaded that the tone of society and 
the modes cf education at the north, are opposed to, or, at least, 
do not encourage the vitiated taste in question. The literary pro- 
pensities and pursuits of the inhabitants of some of the cities in 
that portion of the Union, have served to correct the feeling, if 
it ever prevailed. The people of the north are calmer and cooler 
in their sentiments than their southern brethren ; and the perfect 
equality which prevails, gives rise to no exaggerated ideas of per- 
sonal importance. If we were called upon to select the best 
speakers in the middle and eastern states, we should certainly 
resort to the bar for the purpose. The profession of its members 
is one which peculiarly exacts close habits of thought, and pre- 
cision of idea and expression; while it by no means represses 
genuine passion and eloquent earnestness. In the national coun- 
cils its members have been ever prominent, and have brought 
to the discussion of subjects of the widest public interest, the 
corrected taste of their order. At the bar of a great northern 
capital, attention and criticism are carried even to the correctness 
of pronunciation, as well as to the propriety of language, and a 
certain moderation of tone. 

Another deficiency, not merely of American oratory, but of 
American litcrature generally, we shall notice before we turn 
our attention particularly to the subject of English eloquence. 
It is the absence of wit and genuine humour in public speaking 
and writing. American literature is grave. It is seldom that 
the gravity (amounting almost to severity) of debate is enlivened 
by the sprinkling of attic salt. Even personal sarcasm attacks 
an antagonist rather with the direct vigorous blow of the toma- 
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hawk, than with the graceful dexterity of the small sword. It 
is, more commonly, an attempt, as a western member of congress 
once said in debate, ‘‘ to whip the rascal naked round the skies,”” 
than to incite with the play of the fancy, or gently to annoy with 
the delicacy of satire. 

All these are defects which time surely will correct, and which 
certainly it is more agreeable to hear from a native observer, 
than from a foreign critic, who would mention them, not in the 
hope of improvement, but with prejudice, and, perhaps, the secret 
pleasure of an enemy. 

There have been several epochs in British parliamentary elo- 
quence, more or less distinguished for excellence in the art, and 
whose chief ornaments have been the leading statesmen of that 
nation. It isa subject, perhaps not unworthy of notice, that many 
of the illustrious statesmen of America have not been ranked 
among her orators. Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, the two 
Adamses, and many others, have no part of their reputation (suf- 
ficient indeed without it) founded upon oratorical accomplish- 
ments. In England it would seem to have been the reverse. 
But to return— 

The eras of the elder Pitt, of his equally illustrious son, of 
Canning, and of Brougham—(if by this appellation we may de- 
signate the last five years of the history of parliamentary elo- 
quence)—are familiar to our readers. Probably the art attained 
its height in the second of the epochs we have adverted to. 
Events of surpassing importance and of the most fearful interest 
occurred then to call forth the energies of public men. We shall 
briefly advert to them, when we have occasion to touch upon the 
political views and merits of Mr. Windham. But the change that 
has taken place since that time in the character of British oratory, 
may be with propriety noticed now. 

The chief charge which we brought above, against American 
oratory, might seem with some plausibility to be tenable against 
a few of the public speakers of the age of Pitt and Fox—par- 
ticularly against Mr. Burke; whose published speeches are un- 
doubtedly of great length. It must be remembered, however, 
that they do not appear in print as they were delivered by him. 
They had the benefit of an elaborate revision, and were intended 
as vehicles, when printed, for the diffusion of his opinions upon 
matters of vital importance to his country. Their length, how- 
ever, is undoubtedly objectionable ; and were his instance a fair 
sample of the general prolixity of English orations, we should 
have little ground for a comparison unfavourable to our own 
country in this particular. But this is by no means the case. 
The eloquence of that country has always been distinguished for 
terseness and comparative conciseness. Time has uniformly been 
deemed of the essence of a speech. Partly owing, no doubt, to 
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the press of business, and the short period allotted for discussion, 
very long speeches have seldom been possible, and never been 
tolerated. Even the eloquence of Burke, when spun out, was 
delivered to empty benches. But of late years, the partial defect, 
if it even existed, has been remedied. The most important sub- 
jects have been discussed, and sifted with precision, minuteness, 
and ardour, in an almest inconceivably short space of time. We 
have more than once admired the debates, which occupying— 
(we speak of each separate speech)—one or two columns of a 
newspaper, and probably in their delivery, at the most, an hour, 
have taken the most extended view of their subject ; have enforced 
the merits of the different sides of the question in discussion with 
all possible arguments, and have allowed room also for exordium, 
peroration, and sufficient flights of fancy, and occasional personal 
allusions and repartees. This is, however, more particularly the 
case now in England. The more exalted strains of eloquence, 
though there are not a few specimens even of these, are seldomer 
met with than practical good sense, and a business-like mode of 
treating the various subjects of debate. There is a physical im- 
diment to extraneous discussions and /engthy harangues (if 
they should ever be attempted) which the members of parliament 
never fail to throw in the way of the unlucky wight. Even the 
impudence of Cobbett has been forced to yield to a general cough. 
The habits of thought of the age, (which we have before observed 
to be practical) and the tendency of the views of the mass of so- 
ciety to what is really useful, have, of course, influenced the 
character of public speaking. People wish to be instructed. They 
wish to hear a subject discussed in a way that may best advance 
certain practical and beneficial results—they know the positive 
value of time, and therefore are indignant at its waste. It must 
be borne in mind, too, that the ministry in England, who, out 
of the two houses, have to manage personally the details of public 
business, must themselves discuss in parliament the expediency 
and propriety of their measures. From this cause, principally, 
they go to that assembly at night, and waste no more of their 
own breath, and desire to hear no more of others, than is abso- 
lutely necessary for the proper consideration of national affairs. 
Of the era, in which, as we before said, parliamentary elo- 
uence attained its height, William Windham was one of the 
brightest ornaments. He possessed in an eminent degree, all the 
characteristics of a good public speaker. He was sensible, prac- 
tical, and sufficiently concise : remarkable for his wit and humour, 
and on proper occasions, highly animated and impassioned. He 
was extremely apt at debate, ready to answer criticism and ar- 
guments, and to turn the force of an objection dexterously against 
the party offering it. But that which rendered him peculiarly 
distinguished, and always made him acceptably listened to by 
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his auditory, was the particularly classical style of his oratory. 
We use the term ‘‘classical’’ as applied to our own language. 
In his mouth, it was pure, nervous, and polished—debased by 
the admixture of no foreign words, nor by the introduction of 
uncouth vulgarisms. He spoke the English tongue in all its 
purity; and his orations may be confidently consulted for the 
chastest specimens of English composition, and safely recom- 
mended to the student, who is anxious to consult and study its 
best models. He used the aptest and the best words to express 
his ideas; not disdaining occasionally the adoption of familiar and 
homely expressions, when best suited to convey his meaning, 
provided there was nothing improper in the terms themselves. 

In argument, he always commenced by stating a question 
clearly, stripped of all merely collateral considerations, and then 
discussed it logically: arriving at a conclusion that appears irre- 
sistible from his train of reasoning, and his powerful illustrations 
and application of the facts. If we were to institute a compa- 
rison (which the difference of the two languages renders difficult) 
between the subject of our remarks and either of the great ora- 
tors of antiquity, we should unhesitatingly assert for Mr. Wind- 
ham, a nearer approach to the peculiar merits of Demosthenes, 
than for any other of his great contemporaries. There is in both 
the same manliness of thought and tone, the same nervousness 
of style, the same purity of diction, and the same sparing yet 
powerful use of metaphors. There is, in fine, in the speecues of 
these two illustrious masters of their native tongues, a certain 
familiarity of speech, which, without even degenerating into the 
loss of dignity, never fails to engage the feelings of the reader, 
by imparting the familiar ease of private conversation. 

The course pursued by Mr. Windham in public life, at the 
momentous crisis in the affairs of Europe which occurred dur- 
ing his parliamentary career, will be briefly noticed in the short 
sketch of his life, which we shall presently offer to our readers. 
A word or two, in a general way, we shall, however, premise. 

His political course was influenced and determined by his 
personal character. He was, probably, of all the public men 
who have at different times adorned English history, the most 
independent. He took the side, uniformly, which he conscien- 
tiously believed to be the best; and left it as soon as he thought 
that its acts were not calculated to advance the interests of his 
country. In advocating or opposing a measure, he disregarded 
popular predilections ; he paid no attention, in forming his judg- 
ment upon it, to the favour or disfavour of the people. On all 
occasions, too, when important public interests were concerned, 
he freely and candidly stated his views; and though, in several 
instances, his own differed very materially from the sentiments 
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of his constituents, the esteem which his integrity and inde- 
pendence secured him, generally induced a continuance of their 
support. The object which he uniformly had in view, and for 
which no patriot can refuse him applause, was the honour and 
success of his own country. This was the ground upon which 
he bottomed his own acts, when in the administration, and 
upon which he opposed the measures of the ministry, when a 
contrariety of sentiment placed him in the ranks of the opposi- 
tion. Nationality of feeling was in no one more conspicuous 
than in Windham. English talent was in his view predominant. 
English valour, whether on sea or land, invincible ; English cus- 
toms and laws, the best; old English integrity and honour unas- 
sailable. Firmly persuaded, therefore, of the superiority of his 
countrymen, as they were, he was anxious to keep them without 
change. On all proper occasions, he encouraged, what he con- 
sidered, the national spirit ; was desirous of preserving untouched 
by the hand of modern innovation, the sports and recreations of 
the people, which he considered highly conducive to this end ; 
and believed, that the existence of the British constitution of 
government—the one he considered the most perfect—was iden- 
tified with this preservation of old national character. As a 
legislator, he had no narrow views of operation or expense in 
matters which he thought connected with his country’s honour ; 
and was, therefore, foremost in the grant of remuneration to such 
as, in his opinion, had contributed to exalt it. 

The great public questions, growing out of the French revo- 
lution, which divided so widely the opinions of English states- 
men, and separated even friendship, that appeared indivisible, 
have long since been quieted. We wish not to detain our 
readers with more than a general allusion to them. Though for 
ourselves, in regarding the politics of that eventful period, we 
have been always led to admire the views entertained by Mr. 
Fox, and to sympathize with him in his aspirations for the suc- 
cess of freedom, still we do not know, that we can blame either 
the wisdom or the liberality of those who, with Burke, opposed 
what they considered the torrent of licentiousness. Fearful that 
England and her constitution would be destroyed, and fully im- 
pressed with a sense of the power of the antagonist they had to 
oppose, they adopted the most strenuous measures, and pertina- 
ciously withdrew from the least countenance of, or communica- 
tion with the new doctrines. It is known, that though Windham 
commenced his public career on the side of the whigs, he united 
with Burke in preference to Fox in his views upon this great 

uestion. His course was induced by the trait in his character 
we before alluded to—his strong attachment to the British Con- 
stitution, and to British national feelings. Apprehensive that 
the current of new opinions would overwhelm that form of 
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society, which he looked upon as the beau ideal of human or- 
ganization, he was naturally thrown upon the party he had pre- 
viously opposed, headed by Mr. Pitt. His union with the 
friends of the great man, was not, however, of long duration. 
A difference of views, upon some points, induced his separation, 
and he continued to oppose him, till that minister’s death. Pitt’s 
opposition to the French revolution had Windham’s support, but 
he denied the wisdom of his measures, and objected to their com- 
patibility with the honour of England. The peace of Amiens 
was vehemently opposed by him, on this ground. 

With Mr. Fox therefore, and his friends, he subsequently 
voted, though it is perceived, as regards the war, on different 
grounds; and on other questions, too, to which the strongly libe- 
ral turn of Fox’s mind induced his hearty assent, Mr. Windham 
lent his aid to some of the principles of Pitt’s administration. 

Windham had strong aristocratical tendencies; and his opinions, 
therefore, upon some subjects, are not in accordance with what 
we consider here the only correct views of society and govern- 
ment. He was opposed to universal education; and spoke against 
a bill which Mr. Whitbread introduced, for the establishment of 
parochial schools for the education of the poorer classes. He in- 
voked the authority of Dr. Johnson for the position, that it was 
not right to teach reading beyond a certain extent in society. He 
was for confining education to the upper classes, as those only 
who could make a proper use of it; and thought it useless to dis- 
seminate great truths, unless the stature of the human under- 
standing was so increased as to enable it to reach such things. 
His speech on this subject is worth reading asa curiosity; curious 
from the proof it presents of the manner in which the highest 
intellect may be blinded, by prejudice or self-interest, to the 
clearest and simplest truths. 

One subject we may refer to, as possessing interest of the 
highest kind at this day in England, and also of no little concern 
to us, who, of course, feel anxious to sce the result of reforma- 
tion in the representative assembly of any country: we allude 
to parliamentary reform. This ever found in Mr. Windham a 
bold and inflexible opponent. Fixed in his favourite idea of the 
perfection of the English government, and having, as we before 
remarked, strong aristocratical prejudices, he was unwilling te 
allow what he considered an entering wedge to the radical 
change of her happy constitution. He was the Sir Robert Peel, 
on this point, of that epoch; and had he lived in our days, would, 
no doubt, have been numbered in the ranks of the ‘¢ Conserva- 
tives.’’ It is needless to say, that the party with whom he 
usually voted, the Whigs, with Fox at their head, strenuously 
advocated the measure. It is but a just tribute to the present 
(June, 1833) English ministry to say, that, in this particular, 
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unlike most of their predecessors, they have nobly redeemed 
their pledges. The result in England, is an interesting problem. 
How far the admission of extensive democratic influence in the 
form of government is consistent with the preservation of a mo- 
narchy, and how far, too, under such a form of administration, 
it is safe to go with radical changes, which but inspirit the popu- 
lar party to further exertions, remains yet to be proved. It was 
the resistance of such men as Mr. Windham, who were found 
ever in the ranks of the Whigs to oppose reférm, that retarded 
so long its triumph. It has, at last, succeeded, though its final 
results, as we have said, are yet problematical. 

On one great question, however, much as they differed from 
each other, and amongst themselves, on some points, those four 
great minds, Burke, Fox, Pitt, and Windham, all agreed. This 
question was Catholic emancipation. Long, very long, through 
the weight of prejudice and the resistance of ecclesiastical domi- 
nation, were the rights of a much injured class of citizens with- 
held. Long, very long, did they struggle against the opposition 
of the crown, the peers, and the church, before they were glad- 
dened with the rays of success. Though aided by the powerful 
abilities of the men we have mentioned, whose intellects were 
too clear not to see the reason and justice of their claims, it was 
not until petition assumed the form of remonstrance, and intreaty 
was almost changed into command, that emancipation was wrung 
from the reluctant peers of parliament. It was a measure of ne- 
cessity—granted only, when to have withheld it, would have 
endangered the existence of the government—and not a voluntary 
and disinterested homage to humanity and to nature. Windham 
always said, in all his arguments upon the point, that the benefit 
was one which, however long they might retard it, would finally 
be torn from their grasp. His prophetic assertions were ful- 
filled, after years of protracted struggle, and when he himself no 
longer lived to behold their accomplishment. It is agreeable, 
when reading and reflecting upon the constant strife and dissen- 
sion that were waged by the leaders of parties, during the event- 
ful era in which those great men flourished, to find a point upon 
which their good sense and their feelings led them to concur: 
and that this was a point, which involved the liberty of con- 
science, and the rights of man. For each other’s characters, too, 
on all proper occasions, they evinced, as they felt, the highest 

ct. When the question came before Parliament, of paying 
Mr. Pitt’s debts, of whom, however much doubt may be enter- 
tained as to the wisdom of his measures, it may with truth be 
said, that he devoted all his energies and surrendered his health 
to the service of his country; both Fox and Windham—( Burke 
was then no more)—one having been Pitt’s long, and the other, 
his constant opponent, warmly advocated the resolution. They 
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rightly judged, that a long life spent at the head of affairs, and 
which had resulted in poverty, was a proof both of honesty and 
of purity of motive, and one which deserved, at least, that re- 
ward. 

Mr. Windham, when in the Administration, held the post of 
Secretary at War; and it is upon his military plans and talents 
in that situation, that an estimate of his merits as a statesman 
must be framed. We do not pretend to discuss the superiority of 
the plans advocated by himself, and those followed by his pre- 
decessors and successors in that office. But we agree fully with 
Mr. Windham in all his views of the total inefficiency of irre- 
gular troops, and the absolute necessity of the increase of the 
regular army in time of war. He entertained very exalted ideas 
of a military life; and, while Secretary at War, used his utmost 
endeavours to improve the character and the condition of the sol- 
diery. With a sense of the importance of armies, and of vic- 
torious armies, to the character of a nation, he was deeply im- 
pressed. He knew the value of military successes as connected 
with the supremacy of national character, and the sway which 
they exercised over the opinions of mankind. He wished, there- 
fore, for a disciplined army; and we would recommend his va- 
rious speeches upon the defence of the country, and upon the 
arming and disciplining of the volunteers and militia, to those, 
in our own country, who still are anxious to keep up the idle 
farce of militia trainings and reviews. Fortunately, the day 
seems far distant, when the United States need fear the presence 
of an invading army; but if pny should come, the rapid flight of 
the militia, whenever there has been a clear field for them, has 
attested their inutility as a weapon of defence. Upon the regu- 
lar army, or volunteers disciplined after length of service, but 
chiefly upon the spirit of our people, we must rely; and that we 
trust we may do, with full confidence in the result of any such 
struggle. But in the meantime let us not corrupt the morals, 
and destroy the military reputation of the country, by a display 
of straggling, unarmed, intemperate, undisciplined footmen, 
yclept soldiers, who “turn out” either to avoid a fine, or to enjoy 
the sport, or finally, to throw ridicule on the system itself. 

It is not our purpose to discuss this matter here: its import 
ance might well claim more time and space than we can yield to 
it at present—but these few remarks were suggested, as we read 
Mr. Windham’s happy and luminous expositions of a topic with 
which he was familiar, and upon which many of his best efforts 
were made. 

We have thought that a rapid sketch of Mr. Windham’s life, as 
one probably not familiar to all our readers, would not prove 
unentertaining. dt is not marked by any very great passages of 
interest or importance; but it seemed proper to develop, more 
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in detail, his political sentiments, and to exhibit his connexion 
with the history of his native country. It may be well, too, to 
recall to our recollection some of the leading events in those 
days which must always be regarded as prominent in the history 
of modern Europe. The course, moreover, of a consistent and 
independent politician, is not an object of such frequent recur- 
rence as to become familiar or tiresome at any time. 

William Windham was descended from an ancient and honour- 
able family, whose name was derived from a town in the county 
of Norfolk, commonly written Wymondham, but pronounced 
Windham, where they had been for some time settled. He was the 
only son of Colonel William Windham, and was born on the 3d 
of May, 1750, old style, in Golden Square, London. At seven 
years of age he was placed at Eton, where he was distinguished 
for his parts and progress in study, and was equally prominent 
as a leader in all athletic sports and juvenile frolics. In 1766, 
when sixteen ‘years of age, he was transferred to the University 
of Glasgow, at which institution his assiduous diligence laid the 
foundation of those profound mathematical acquirements for 
which he was noted. After remaining there a year, he went to 
Oxford, and was entered in September 1767, a gentleman-com- 
moner of University College, under the tutorship of Sir Robert 
Chambers. Whilst pursuing his studies in that venerable seat of 
learning, he received the offer of an appointment as secretary to 
his father’s friend, Lord Townshend, who had been elevated to 
the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland; but he declined it from a diffi- 
dence in his own talents, joined to a strong disinclination, which 
he then felt, to political life. So slight, indeed, was the interest 
he took in public affairs, at this period, that it became a standing 
joke of one of his contemporaries, which he himself has been 
heard to mention, that «* Windham would never know who was 
prime minister.” 

In 1771, he left Oxford, but did not take his master’s degree 
until 1783. That of doctor of laws was conferred upon him in 
1793, on which occasion it is related, that almost the whole as- 
semblage rose from their seats when he entered the theatre, and 
received him with acclamations of applause. He always retained 
a lively affection for his alma mater, and continued throughout 
life to correspond intimately with some of its most distinguished 
resident members. 

After finishing his course, he spent some time in travelling on 
the continent. In 1773, he joined, as a passenger, a voyage of 
discovery towards the North Pole, projected and commanded by 
Commodore Phipps, afterwards Lord Mulgrave; but he was ob- 
liged by continued and violent sea-sickness to land on the coast 

Norway, whence he returned to England, after passing through 
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a series of adventures and difficulties, in which his courage and 
humanity were displayed with great lustre. 

In 1778 he made his first essay as a public speaker at a meet- 
ing of gentlemen of the county of Norfolk, which was held at 
Norwich on the 28th of January of that year, in consequence of 
a call upon the country for a subscription to assist the government 
in prosecuting the war with their American colonies. His speech 
was in opposition to the demand, and gave indications of the 
eminence he was destined to attain as an orator and a statesman. 
Those who coincided in his views, withdrew with him from the 
place of meeting to another spot, where they framed a strong 
protest against the principle and object of the measure. In the 
same year the militia having been called out, he had an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting his zeal and expertness in a military capacity, 
as some time previously he had enrolled himself in the western 
battalion of Norfolk militia, and at the moment held the rank of 
major. In suppressing a mutiny which broke out in his corps, 
he manifested great resolution and personal intrepidity. His 
career, however, as a soldier, was not of long duration, owing to 
his imprudence in riding through a deep rivulet, on a march, 
and remaining in his wet clothes for several hours. The conse- 
quence was a fever of a most alarming kind, which inflicted per- 
manent injury upon his constitution. After remaining in an 
almost hopeless state for many days, he at length became suffi- 
ciently convalescent to undertake a tour on the continent, in pur- 
suance of his physician’s recommendations, 

His sojourn abroad occupied nearly two years, which he em- 
ployed in travelling through Switzerland and Italy. On his return 
in September 1780, he proceeded to his patrimonial estate at 
Fellbrig, and on reaching Norwich on his way thither, learned 
that he had been nominated a candidate for the representation of 
that town in the parliament about to assemble. He had been pre- 
sented, however, too late to secure his election; but the number 
of votes which he received, notwithstanding the disadvantages 
of his situation, was highly creditable. 

From this time he resided much in London, where he con- 
nected himself with some of the most eminent political and 
literary men of the day, in which he was greatly aided by the 
circumstance of his having been made a member of the celebrated 
Literary Club previously to his tour. With Dr. Johnson and 
Mr. Burke he became especially intimate. The high opinion 
entertained of him by the former is on record in the pages of 
Boswell. During the last illness of the great moralist, he was 
assiduous in his attentions and efforts to smooth his passage from 
the world, and was kindly remembered by him in his will. His 
connexion with Dr. Johnson is particularly mentioned in Ma- 
dame d’Arblay’s Memoirs of Dr. Burney. His friendship with 
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Burke continued likewise uninterrupted throughout life ; and no 
one entertained a higher admiration for that illustrious man, or 
more sincerely deplored his death, for both public and private 
reasons. By his connexion with him and Mr. Fox, he was con- 
sidered as attached to that branch of the party in opposition, of 
which the Marquis of Rockingham was the leader; and as such 
he was strongly solicited to become a candidate for Westminster. 
As he differed, however, from the inhabitants of that place on 
the important and popular question of parliamentary reform, 
being, as we have said, entirely opposed to it then and always, 
and disdaining to sacrifice his sentiments to his interests, he de- 
clined the chance of an election. Some months afterwards, in 
April 1783, he received the appointment of chief secretary to 
the Earl of Northington, the lord lieutenant of Ireland, but he 
resigned the office in the following August, in consequence of 
some difference with the viceroy. This was attributed at the 
time to his want of “due requisites to become a supple and venal 
courtier.” Before accepting the situation, he had expressed to 
Johnson some doubts, whether he should be able to bring him- 
self to practise the arts that might be deemed necessary ; to which 
the other replied, ‘‘don’t be afraid, sir; you will soon make a 
very pretty rascal.’”’ The prediction, however, was not verified. 

In the spring of 1784 he was elected a member of Parliament 
from Norwich. It was not without difficulty, however, that he 
succeeded in obtaining a seat. His opinions with regard to par- 
liamentary reform were a great obstacle in his way; but his 
manliness in avowing them, and his disdain of the popularity to 
be gained by a dereliction of principle, received its just reward. 
His success was the more remarkable, as he was regarded as a 
member of the famous coalition party which had just been turn- 
ed out of office by Pitt; and in almost every other popular elec- 
tion its adherents were totally defeated. On the 9th of Febru- 
ary, 1785, he pronounced his maiden speech in the House, on 
the celebrated question of the Westminster scrutiny respecting 
the election of Mr. Fox. He spoke immediately after Mr. Pitt, 
and was followed by Fox, who congratulated the house ‘‘ on the 
accession of the abilities which they had witnessed.’’ In the 
course of the same session he also spoke against Mr. Pitt’s shop 
tax, which he denounced as partial, oppressive, and unjust, for 
the reasons that caused him uniformly afterwards to oppose every 
scheme of taxation, which bore on certain classes of men invi- 
diously selected for the purpose, and not on the whole com- 
munity. 

In the impeachment of Warren Hastings he was intrusted 
with the management of the charge of perfidy and oppression 
on the part of the governor general, in the breach of a treaty 
which had been made with the nabob, Fyzoola Khan, in 1774, 
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after his territories had been invaded by the Company’s troops, 
and the sum of 150,000/. had been paid by him upon ratifying 
the convention. By the ability with which he discharged this 
duty, he considerably augmented his parliamentary reputation. 
Throughout the whole trial, he fought by the side of Mr. Burke, 
and was ever ready to defend him against the personal and 
sometimes virulent attacks of which he was the object, as the ac- 
knowledged leader of the proceedings. 

In the autumn of 1788, when George the 3d was afflicted with 
the mental derangement which incapacitated him for the func- 
tions of government, Mr. Windham took an earnest and promi- 
nent part in the efforts of his political friends to invest the Prince 
of Wales with the Regency, together with the full possession of 
the royal prerogatives, as a matter of hereditary right, a doc- 
trine, which, it is well known, they failed to establish. The 
minister succeeded in obtaining a formal recognition of the right 
of the two houses of parliament ‘*to provide means of supplying 
the defect of the personal exercise of the royal authority,’’ but 
before they were enabled to enjoy the right thus declared, the 
king recovered.—Towards the end of that session, Windham 
gave considerable dissatisfaction to some of his constituents at 
Norwich, by supporting a requisition from France, which was 
then distressed by a scarcity of grain, for a supply of 20,000 
sacks of flour. The clamour rose to such a height, that he ad- 
dressed a printed letter ‘‘ To those of the citizens of Norwich 
who are most likely to be affected by an increase in the price of 
provisions, and to whom a handbill containing what is called 
‘Mr. Windham’s speech,’ &c. may be supposed to be address- 
ed,’’ which by its good sense and good humour, acuteness and 
spirit, produced the desired effect. 

In the session of 1790 he gave his firm and decided opposition 
to Mr. Flood’s motion for a reform in parliament, differing with 
Mr. Fox and his other principal political connexions in the 
House, except Mr. Burke. His speech was pronounced by Pitt 
to contain ‘* much ingenuity, and in some respects as much wis- 
dom and argument as he had ever heard in the walls of that 
house.”? In it he seems to have foreseen the excesses of the 
French revolution, then in its incipient stage, by a strong allu- 
sion to the ‘swarms of strange, impracticable notions which 
had lately been wafted over to us from the continent, to prey 
like locusts on the fairest flowers of our soil;—to destroy the 
boasted beauty and verdure of our Constitution.”” The course 
which he pursued with regard to this vital question, did not, 
however, impair the attachment of his constituents, and on the 
dissolution of Parliament, in June, 1790, he was again elected 
with little opposition. 

In the new Parliament he strongly reprobated the conduct of 
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the ministers in relation to their armaments against Spain and 
Russia, which had respectively been occasioned by disputes con- 
cerning the possession of Nootka Sound and Oczakou. He also 
earnestly supported a bill proposed by Mr. Mitford, afterwards 
Lord Redesdale, for the relief of the Catholics of England from 
certain penalties and disabilities: -When the progress of the 
French revolution had given rise in England to two parties, who 
branded each other with the titles of ‘* Alarmists’’ and ‘¢ Jaco- 
bins,”’ the former of whom regarded that event with horror, 
and the latter with favour, Mr. Windham, as we have said, and 
as might have been inferred from his avowed dread of popular 
innovations, was found among the first. He took his stand by 
the side of Burke, together with the Duke of Portland, the Earls 
Fitzwilliam and Spencer, and other distinguished persons of the 
opposition, who separated themselves from Fox, and was ever a 
strenuous, though, to a degree, prejudiced foe of the French. He 
supported the proclamation against seditious meetings, and at a 
public meeting in Norfolk, called for the purpose of voting an 
address of thanks to the king for that measure, he took occasion 
to develop in the most explicit manner, his opinions on the 
questions which agitated the country. For the prosecution of 
the war that commenced in 1793 with France, he lent to govern- 
ment his constant and unqualified aid. In April 1794 he dis- 
tinguished himself in Norfolk, by eloquently recommending a 
voluntary subscription, to be applied to the defence of the 
country. 

About that time Mr. Pitt’s administration made an offer to 
form a new cabinet which should include the leaders of the 
Whig ‘ Alarmists.”? To this Mr. Windham at first objected, 
thinking that they could render more effectual service in a state 
of independence, but Mr. Burke was of a different opinion, and 
his advice prevailed. Arrangements were accordingly proposed, 
by which Mr. Windham was to become one of the secretaries 
of state. The Duke of Portland, however, who had hitherto 
refused acceding to the measure, was at length persuaded to en- 
ter into it, and it was deemed proper, in consideration of his 
high rank and influence, to place him in the office intended for 
Windham, who consented to receive the inferior post of Secre- 
tary of War, with a seat in the cabinet. 

His acceptance of office rendering it necessary for him to be 
re-elected to his seat in the House, he went to Norwich for that 
purpose in July 1794. He met with some opposition, but was 
in the end completely triumphant, though he encountered a rough 
reception from the populace, who imagined themselves severe 
sufferers by the war. On his being chaired in the evening, a 
stone was thrown at him, but, avoiding the blow, he jumped to 
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the ground, seized the culprit, and delivered him into the hands 
of an officer. 

In the ensuing August, he went on a mission to the army in 
Flanders, for the purpose of explaining in confidence to the Duke 
of York, certain reasons which induced the ministers to make a 
new arrangement for the command of the forces. After exe- 
cuting the business of his mission, he remained a short time at 
head quarters, gratifying his love of military pursuits, by a taste 
of a soldier’s life on service, and returned to England early in 
October. 

Mr. Windham continued in office until 1801, constantly re- 
sisting every proposal for seeking peace with the French republic, 
as well as every measure of reform—a specious word, in his mind, 
under which the subversion of the constitution was concealed. 
For the unsuccessful expedition against Quiberon in July 1795, 
he always held himself responsible. This project he entered into 
for the purpose of assisting the efforts of those Frenchmen who 
were struggling for the royal cause at home, which he deemed 
an object of great importance ; and it was his desire that a larger 
force than was actually engaged in it, should be employed. In 
his seat, he vindicated the measures of government with so much 
warmth and openness as to render himself obnoxious to the 
charge of indiscretion ; but it was no part of his character to dis- 
semble his feelings and sentiments, and the maxim ‘honesty is 
the best policy,”” was the rule of his political as well as of his 
private life. 

Upon the dissolution of parliament in 1796, he was a fourth 
time elected a representative of Norwich, though the opposition 
to him was very formidable. On the 10th of July, 1798, he 
married one of the daughters of the gallant Admiral Forster, 
with whom he enjoyed full domestic happiness. 

In February 1801, the cabinet of which he was a member, 
was dissolved. This circumstance was occasioned indirectly by 
the union with Ireland. To this measure he was strongly op- 
posed, especially when he found that it was not intended to re- 
move the disabilities of the Irish Catholics; and in consequence 
he resigned his place. Five of his colleagues retired at the same 
time: Mr. Pitt, Lord Chancellor Loughborough, Lord Grenville, 
Lord Spencer, and Mr. Dundas. Mr. Addington was then in- 
vested with the premiership. During the seven years in which 
Windham was in office, he effected various beneficial regulations 
for the army ; and it was by his humane suggestions and active 
exertions, that the Royal Military Asylum was established. In the 
cabinet it appears that he differed from Mr. Pitt and the majority 
of his colleagues, both with respect to the object and the conduct 
of the war. He always broadly avowed the opinion that the le- 
gitimate object of it was the restoration of the Bourbons, and 
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that this could only be accomplished by giving liberal encourage- 
ment to the exertions of the royalists in France. He thought 
that the war had been conducted on the part of the English with 
too little attention to the purposes for which it had been under- 
taken ; that it had become a war of shifts and expedients ; a con- 
test for petty and remote objects, rather than for near and vital 
ones. These opinions he repeatedly expressed to some of his 
colleagues in long and detailed letters, which were in fact state 
papers of a most valuable kind. But his differences with the 
cabinet, in this matter, did not induce him to relinquish office. 
His choice lay between those who wished to carry on the war, 
though in a way which he did not think the most desirable, and 
those who would not carry it on at all; and since he could not 
accomplish what he deemed best, it was his duty, he thought, to 
do as much good as he could. He received on his return to pri- 
vate life a gratifying mark of his sovereign’s approbation; who 
took an early opportunity of commanding his attendance at Wey- 
mouth, and gave him signal proofs of kindness and esteem. 

To the peace of Amiens, which occurred not long afterwards, 
he was, as we before observed, entirely hostile, deeming it highly 
dangerous to the interests of the country. He delivered two 
celebrated and able speeches in relation to it; the first of which 
was pronounced on the 4th of November, 1801, when the report 
of an address of thanks to the king was brought up. This speech 
was subsequently published in the form of a pamphlet, with an 
appendix of great value for the information it contains, and the 
vigour of its composition. The second prefaced an address to the 
king, which he moved himself on the 13th of May, 1802, deplor- 
ing the sacrifices which had been submitted to by the treaty, and 
expressing apprehensions for the safety of the empire, from the 
immense accession of territory, influence, and power which had 
been confirmed to France. So popular, however, was the peace, 
that his motion was lost by a very large majority. With the 
country at large, it was also a matter of great rejoicing, and in 
consequence of his opposition to it, he was defeated at Norwich 
in the election which followed the dissolution of parliament in 
June ; though but by eighty-three votes. This event was hailed as 
a subject of triumph by the newspapers of Paris, which for some 
time previously had been remarkable for their virulent attacks 
on Mr. Windham’s antigallican opinions. 

On his failure at Norwich, strenuous efforts were made to 
bring him forward as a candidate for the county of Norfolk, 
but he withstood the solicitations of his friends, foreseeing that 
the contest would be wasteful and hazardous, and took his seat 
in the House for the borough of St. Mawes, which was provided 
for him by the kindness of the Grenville family. So strong, 
however, was the attachment to him of his Norwich friends, that 
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though his political connexion with them no longer existed, they 
were unwilling that all remembrance of it should be lost, and 
celebrated his birth-day by annual meetings, which were numer- 
ously attended. 

During the first session of the new parliament, the conduct of 
the French rendered war inevitable, and might have afforded 
him matter of no slight triumph, had he been influenced more 
by individual than by public feeling. He lamented that his pro- 
phecy had proved so true, and lent all his aid to the renewal of 
hostilities, with energy and effect. One of the reasons which 
induced him to deprecate the peace of Amiens, was the convic- 
tion, that war, whenever it should take place again, would re- 
commence under circumstances of great disadvantage for Great 
Britain. Deeming it, however, indispensable to renew the strug- 
gle, he warmly opposed the measure recommended by Mr. Fox, 
of seeking an adjustment of differences through the mediation of 
Russia. He urged the immediate adoption of the most vigorous 
means of defence, but among these he did not consider the mea- 
sure proposed by ministers, for raising, by a scheme of ballot 
and substitution, what was called an army of reserve; nor was 
he disposed to approve of the indiscriminate employment of a 
large and expensive establishment of volunteers. His speeches 
on these subjects contain some of the most entertaining speci- 
mens of his eloquence, and, we repeat, may be regarded as valua- 
ble essays on military topics. 

He did not content himself with merely recommending active 
measures in Parliament, but during the autumn of 1803, exerted 
himself personally in providing for the defence of the county of 
Norfolk. He raised a company of volunteers at Felbrigg, of 
which he was first the captain, and afterwards the colonel, on its 
being joined by government in a battalion with other corps ; sur- 
veyed a great part of the coast, and attended the meetings of 
deputy-lieutenants, urging the necessity of some local measures 
of defence. 

On the fall of Mr. Addington’s administration, in the spring 
of 1804, it was supposed that another ministry would be formed, 
embracing the leaders of the three parties who had joined in 
opposing the former, headed by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and Mr. 
Windham. This union had been caused by the renewal of the 
war, for the conduct of which the existing cabinet was deemed 
altogether insufficient. Mr. Pitt, however, to whom the charge 
of forming a new ministry was intrusted, could not prevail on 
the king to consent to the admission of Mr. Fox, which it is 
said he earnestly urged, and in consequence Mr. Windham de- 
clined accepting office. He did not wish to enter into the cabinet 
alone, differing as he did with Mr. Pitt in regard to the best plan 
of conducting the contest, though he would have been willing to 
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take a seat in it in conjunction with Mr. Fox, who agreed with 
him on that point. Their joint opinions might have prevailed in 
the cabinet ; but he could hope to do nothing singly against num- 
bers, and the weight, too, of Mr. Pitt’s authority. He thought, 
therefore, that he could effect more good by openly opposing in 
parliament what he should deem prejudicial to the attainment of 
the objects of the war, and thus was renewed his political con- 
nexion with Mr. Fox, which had first been severed by the French 
Revolution. 

In June of the same year, he made two able speeches against 
Mr, Pitt’s additional Force Bill, more generally known by the 
name of the ‘ Parish Bill,”’ the recruiting under its provisions 
being intended to be effected by parish officers. The bill was 
a In the following session, he called the attention of the 

ouse, on the 21st of February, 1805, in a long and luminous 
discourse, to the state of the defence of the country, but the 
minister was again triumphant; and on the 14th of May, he 
advocated the claims of the Catholics of Ireland, a topic which 
we have seen he had much at heart. The remainder of the ses- 
sion was chiefly occupied by the proceedings against Lord Mel- 
ville, in which he took little part, considering himself disqualified 
for a personal share in the inquiry, although he had concurred 
in the several votes for it, by the official connexion which had 
subsisted between him and the accused, and the intimacy that 
had been its result. 

In consequence of Mr. Pitt’s death, a new administration was 
formed in February, 1806, at the head of which was placed Lord 
Grenyille. Mr. Windham received the seals of the war and co- 
lonial departments, Earl Spencer being appointed the Home, and 
Mr. Fox the Foreign Secretary. On attaining office, the first and 
chief object of Windham was to arrange and bring forward mea- 
sures for increasing the military means of the country. Having 
finally settled them in the cabinet, he stated their purport in the 
House on the 3d of April, in an elaborate speech, which Mr. 
Fox pronounced to be one of the most eloquent ever delivered 
in Parliament. They passed through both Houses with consider- 
able majorities. The death of Mr. Fox, in the summer of this 

ear, was, however, the occasion of considerable embarrassment 
to Mr, Windham. An arrangement resulting from that melan- 
choly event, was proposed in the cabinet, respecting the appoint- 
ment to certain offices, (not affecting his own,) in consequence 
of which he was urgently pressed by his colleagues to accept a 
rage. This he resolutely refused. He felt that his usefulness 
depended not a little on his station in the House of Commons ; 
and he would rather have relinquished his office than allow ho- 
nours to be thrust upon him. Another arrangement was conse- 
quently adopted, by which Lord Howick, now Earl Grey, suc- 
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ceeded Mr. Fox, Mr. Thomas Grenville taking the seat which 
he had held at the admiralty. 

On the dissolution of Parliament, in October, 1806, Windham 
again presented himself as a candidate for the county of Norfolk, 
and succeeded in obtaining a considerable majority, after an ob- 
stinate contest. But a petition against his return, as well as that 
of his colleague, Mr. Coke, having been addressed to the House, 
grounded upon alleged offences against the Treating Acts, the 
election of both was declared void, and they became ineligible 
for the county upon that vacancy. Mr. Windham, however, 
having also been chosen for the borough of New Romney, took 
his seat for that place, and Mr. Coke was returned for Derby. 

In the ensuing month of March the cabinet was dissolved, in 
consequence of the misunderstanding between the king and the 
ministers, caused by the measure which the latter wished to 
carry—of granting certain privileges to Roman Catholics. On 
resigning his office with the other members of the administration, 
Windham received a flattering assurance of the sense entertained 
by the king of the motives which had guided him in the execu- 
tion of the duties of his office. In the short period, indeed, of a 
year and six weeks, he had done much for the benefit of the army 
—he had abolished service for life, and substituted service for 
terms of years—he had increased the pay of the subaltern, as well 
as the ultimate rewards of the private soldier; and, although cir- 
cumstances delayed the execution of it, he had passed a measure 
for arming and training a great part of the population of the 
country. 

On the dissolution of parliament in April as a consequence of 
that of the ministry, Mr. Windham was returned for the borough 
ef Higham Ferrers, belonging to Earl Fitzwilliam. In the first 
debate of the session he vigorously opposed the clamour of «no 
popery,’’ which he complained had been raised against him and 
his late colleagues. Soon afterwards he combated Lord Castle- 
reagh’s bill for allowing a proportion of the militia to transfer 
their services into the line, by enlisting at their option either for 
periods or for life, which he considered a fatal interruption to 
the measures sanctioned by parliament in the preceding year; 
and at the conclusion of the session he brought forward, in the 
shape of propositions, a summary view of the advantages which 
had already been derived from the system of recruiting for 

eriods. 
“ The latter part of the autumn and the beginning of the winter 
of 1807, was passed by Mr. Windham, on his estate in Norfolk, 
in peaceful retirement. On the opening of the session of 1808, . 
he took occasion to reprobate in no measured terms the expedition 
against Copenhagen. He also opposed the local militia act; and 
was instrumental in causing the rejection of the bill that provided 
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for the maintenance of curates, which he regarded as introducing 
a dangerous interference with the property of the church; and 
likewise in putting a stop to an attempt to make encroachments 
on Hyde Park for the accommodation of a few individuals to 
the detriment of the community at large. 

In the autumn of 1808 he was obliged by a severe rheumatic 
complaint to spend some time at Bath for the benefit of its waters, 
a circumstance which prevented him from carrying into effect a 
project he had formed of visiting Spain. He had for that pur- 
pose actually commenced and made some progress in the study 
of the Spanish language. The events which were at that time 
in operation in that country commanded his constant attention 
and deepest interest. He was a zealous Spaniard from the first 
notice he received of the resistance offered to the invasion of 
Napoleon. In a speech occasioned by the capture of Monte 
Video, delivered on the 16th of April, 1807, he had predicted the 
gallant spirit which had burst forth. By the time he had suffi- 
ciently recovered to leave Bath, the retreat of Sir John Moore, 
and the disasters which seemed completely to overwhelm Spain, 
rendered the execution of his design no longer desirable or ex- 
pedient. 

He returned to London about three weeks after the commence- 
ment of the session of 1809, and on the 14th of March delivered 
a speech relative to the charges against the Duke of York as 
commander in chief, in which he acquitted him of any partici- 
pation or connivance in the disgraceful transactions that had been 
disclosed, but expressed an opinion that the suspicions which 
were felt, and would continue to be felt by the country, were such 
as to render it desirable that the duke should withdraw from 
office. During the course of the session he made two other 
speeches—one on the bill for preventing the sale of seats in par- 
liament, in which he discussed at considerable length the general 
question of reform, which was subsequently published in a pam- 
phlet, and is entitled to be ranked among his best efforts—and 
the other on Lord Erskine’s bill for preventing cruelty to animals, 
which he opposed with equal wit and argument, because he 
deemed the subject wholly unfit for legislation, although no per- 
son was more friendly to the spirit of the measure. 

In the session of 1810, he took an early occasion to express 
in strong terms his disapprobation of the object and conduct of 
the expedition to the Scheldt; but he also delivered a warm 
panegyric on the skill of Lord Wellington, and the gallantry of 
his troops displayed in the battle of Talavera. On a subsequent 
question he took a part which exposed him to much temporary 
unpopularity. During the prosecution of the inquiry instituted 
respecting the Scheldt expedition, one of the members moved 
daily the standing order for the exclusion of strangers, a mea- 
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sure which was reprobated by Mr. Sheridan, who proposed that 
the standing order should be referred to a committee of privi- 
leges. To this Mr. Windham warmly objected. He had always 
professed to dislike the custom of reporting debates in the news- 
papers, and on this occasion he made use of some expressions 
by which the reporters in the gallery considered themselves per- 
sonally aggrieved. The consequence was a succession of violent 
attacks upon him in the public prints. The reporters also enter- 
ed into a formal agreement (to which they adhered for two 
months) not to report his speeches, by which some valuable 
ones that he delivered have been lost. Amongst these, that 
which he made in support of Lord Rochester’s motion, censur- 
ing the expedition against the Scheldt, is represented to have 
been one of the most eloquent ever heard in Parliament, and to 
have arrested and fully recompensed the attention of the House 
for nearly two hours. On the 11th of May, 1810, he spoke for 
the last time in the House of Commons, on the question of the 
course to be taken in relation to the actions brought against the 
Speaker and the Sergeant at Arms by Sir Francis Burdet, as- 
serting the dignity of Parliament and the sacredness of its privi- 
leges. 

‘On the 8th of July, 1809, in endeavouring about midnight to 
save the library of a friend in a house near another which was 
on fire, he had received a blow on the hip, from which for some 
time he suffered no ificonvenience. The tumour, however, which 
it occasioned, increased so much in size by the ensuing spring, 
that he found it necessary to give it his serious attention. Four 
out of six eminent surgeons whom he consulted, advised an im- 
mediate operation, to which he resolved to submit. It was per- 
formed on the 17th of May, 1810, and though exceedingly pain- 
ful, was borne by him with the greatest resolution. He even 
joked during a pause occasioned by a consultation upon the ne- 
cessity of making a further incision. ‘The tumour was skilfully 
extracted, and for a few days the appearances were not unfa- 
vourable. But the hopes of his friends were soon clouded. A 
symptomatic fever came on, and after lingering for some days, 
he breathed his last on the 4th of June, having just completed 
his sixtieth year. 

We shall, both for the purpose of a useful example, and for 
that of an agreeable recreation, finish our notice of Windham’s 
Life and Speeches, by some extracts, which will exemplify his 
cast of thought, and the character of his style. We could offer 
no better model ; and we sincerely think, that, at the present day 
particularly, the study of such a model would be eminently useful 
as a direction to public taste, and a corrective of the exaggerated 
language we have had occasion freely to censure. 

e have adverted to the strong nationality of his feelings. 
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They were never more powerfully and freely displayed, than in 
his two or three orations delivered upon the occasion of the intro- 
duction into Parliament, of bills to restrain some of the favourite 
amusements of the people, as bull-baiting, &c. 

In the course of a debate tpon the subject, he said :— 


** A great deal has lately been said respecting the state of the poor, and the 
hardships which they are suffering. But if they are really in the condition which 
is described, why should we set about to deprive them of the few enjoyments 
which are left to them? If we look back to the state of the common people in 
those countries with which our youthful minds make us acquainted, we find, that, 
what with games, shows, festivals, and the institutions of their religion, their 
sources of amusement and relaxation were so numerous as to make them appear 
to have enjoyed a perpetual holiday. If we look to Catholic countries, it will 
also appear, partly, perhaps, from many festivals and ceremonies being adopted 
into their religion from the Pagan system, and afterwards so transformed as to 
incorporate with it, that they all enjoy many more amusements and a much long- 
er time for relaxation, than the poor in this country, who may say, with justice: 
Why interfere with the few sports that we have, while you leave to yourselves 
and the rich, so great a variety? You have your carriages, your town-houses, 
and your country-houses ; your balls, your plays, your operas, your masquerades, 
your card-parties, your books, your dogs, con your horses, to amuse you—on 
=—s you lay no restraiut.—But from us you wish to take the little we 

ve. 

**In the south of France and in Spain, at the end of the day’s labour, and in 
the cool of the evening’s shade, the poor dance in mirthful festivity on the green 
to the sound of the guitar. But in this country, no such source of amusement 
presents itself. If they dance, it must be often in a marsh, or in the rain, for the 

leasure of catching cold. But there is a substitute in this country, well known 
y the name of a hop. We all know the alarm which the very word inspires, and 
the sound of the fiddle calls forth the magistrate to dissolve the meeting. Men 


bred in ignorance of the world, and having no opportunity of mixing in its scenes - 


or observing its manners, may be much worse employed, than in learning some- 
thing of its customs from theatrical representations ; but if a company of strolling 
players make their appearance in a village, they are hunted immediately from it 
as a nuisance, except, perhaps, there be a few people of greater wealth in the 
neighbourhood, whose wives and daughters patronize them. Then the labour- 
ing people must have recourse to the public house, where, perhaps, they get 
into conversation, and politics become the subject. That this is an employment 
sufficientiy mischievous, I am willing enough to admit. What are they to do 
then? Go home and read their bibles! This is, no doubt, very proper; but it 
would be well, if the rich set them a little better example in this way. Whatever 
may be the habits of the more luxurious climates of the continent, the amuse- 
ments of our people were always composed of athletic, manly, and hardy exer- 
cises, affording trials of their courage, conducive to their health, and to them, 
objects of ambition and of glory. In the exercise of those sports, they may, in- 
deed, sometimes, hurt themselves, but could never hurt the nation. If a set of 
poor men, for vigorous recreation, prefer a game of cudgels, instead of interrupt- 
ing them, it should be more our business to let them have fair play; for victory 
is here to them an object of as much glory as greater men could aim at in a su- 
perior sphere. These sports are, in my mind, as fair an object of emulation and 
fame, as those in which the higher classes are so proud to indulge; and here I 
am ready to agree with the poet, that, in other circumstances— 
* He, that the world subdued, had been, 
But the best wrestler on the green.’ 

Some little time it was since it was thought matter of reproach for gentlemen 
to be present at any of these athletic trials ; and even boxing was cried down as 
an exercise of ferocity. It is time to resist these unnecessary restraints ; for if 
this bill should pass into a law, it would no doubt be followed by other regula- 
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tions equally frivolous and vexatious. It is idle to declaim against savage man- 
ners or dispositions in this country. The character of the people is directly the 
reverse ; their sports are robust and hardy, but their tempers are not ferocious ; 
nay, it is a fact, that there is not a people in the whole world that feel a greater 
horror at bloodshed. Compare them with the people of France or Italy, where 
all is suavity, sprightliness, and gaiety, and let us rejoice in the difference be- 
tween the humanity of their characters. I will not say, whether certain princi- 
ples, if suffered to operate, might not have produced sanguinary scenes here as 
well as in other places; but I can safely assert, that cruelty or the thirst of blood, 
is not in the nature nor in the habits of Englishmen. On this subject, I may be 
permitted to make an allusion to an affray which lately took place in the Isle of 
Wight, in which some foreigners were engaged. Unfortunately, murder was 
the consequence of that scuffle, which, amongst Englishmen, would have termi- 
nated in a black eye or a bloody nose. So congenial is this principle of humanity 
to the hearts of our people, and so uniformly displayed in their actions, that it 
might imply the suspicion of effeminacy, if they had not so often given, on all 
occasions, such glorious testimonies of courage and prowess in another way. In 
war, they are prodigal of their own blood; but after the shock of battle or the 
fury of an assault, their first sentiment is always shown in mercy to the vanquish- 
ed; and it is not unfair to attribute to their manly amusements much of that va- 
lour which is so conspicuous in their martial achievements by sea and land. Cou- 
rage and humanity seem to grow out of their wholesome exercises, 

* Sir, having premised thus much, I next come to consider this case of bull-bait- 
ing in particular. ‘The sport here, it must be confessed, is at the expense of an 
animal which is not by any means a party to the amusement; but it, at the same 
time, serves to cultivate the qualities of a certain species of dogs, which affords 
as much pleasure to their owners, as greyhounds do to others; and why should 
the butcher be deprived of his amusement any more than the gentleman? ‘That 
peculiar breed of dogs, though now decreasing and nearly extinct, has always 
been held in high estimation in this island, Gratian, who wrote as early as the 
age of Augustus, mentioned and described this animal, which, indeed, has al- 
ways been so much a favourite, that many of our ships are called after its name. 
It is no small recommendation to bull dogs, that they are so much in repute 
with the populace. 

** The advocates of this bill, sir, proposed to abolish bull-baiting on the score 
of cruelty. It is strange enough that such an argument should be employed by 
a set of persons who have a most vexatious code of laws for the protection of 
their own amusements. I do not mean at present to condemn the game laws; 
but when gentlemen talk of cruelty, I must remind them, that it belongs as much 
to shooting, as to the sport of bull-baiting; nay, more so, as it frequently happens, 
that where one bird is shot, a great many others go off much wounded. When, 
therefore, I hear humane gentlemen even make a boast of having wounded a 
number of birds in this way, it only affords me a further proof that savage sports 
do not make savage people. Has not the butcher as much right to demand the 
exercise of his sport, ads the man of fortune to demand that of hunting? Is not 
the latter as painful to the horse, as the former to the bull? And do not gentle- 
men, for the empty fame of being in at the death, frequently goad and spur their 
horses to exertions greatly beyond their strength ? Might not the butcher say, 
‘1 have no coaches, horses, balls, masquerades, nor even books, which afford 
so much delight to those in higher stations, and who have more leisure time; do 
not therefore deprive me of the amusement I feel in setting the propensities of 
one animal against those of another.” The common people may ask with jus- 
tice, why abolish bull-baiting and protect hunting and shooting ? What appear- 
ance must we make, if we, who have every source of amusement open to us, and 
yet follow these cruel sports, become rigid censors of the sports of the poor, and 
abolish them on account of their cruelty, when they are not more cruel than our 
own?” (April 18, 1800.) 


The bill was thrown out ; it was again brought forward in 1802; 
VOL. XIV.—NO. 27. 7 
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and again lost. Mr. Sheridan uniformly supported it. Wind- 
ham, among other things, said : 


** Such attacks, as the present, on the amusements of the people, struck him 
in no other light than as the first step toa reform of the manners of the lower 
orders. Those, who, when young men, had formed projects for the reformation 
of parliament, finding themselves disappointed in those projects, now formed 
the design of reforming the manners of the people. In their desires to accom- 
plish this object, there were two great parties united, the Methodists and the 
Jacobins, though the objects they had in view by this change were essentially 
different. By the former, every rural amusement was condemned with a rigour 
only to be equalled by the severity of the Puritanical decisions. They were 
described as a part of the lewd sports and anti-Christian pastimes which, in times 
of Puritanism, had been totally proscribed. Every thing joyous was to be pro- 
hibited, to prepare the people for the reception of their fanatical doctrines. By 
the Jacobins, on the other hand, it was an object of important consideration to 
give to the disposition of the lower orders a character of greater seriousness and 

vity, as a means of facilitating the reception of their tenets ; and to aid this 
esign, it was necessary to discourage the practice of what was termed idle sports 
and useless amusements. This was a design which he should ever think it his 
duty strenuously to oppose. For, though he wished that the people might be- 
come more virtuous, more attentive to the duties of religion, better fathers, bet- 
ter husbands, better children, he could never agree, that for this purpose their 
social habits should be changed ; that they should prove more austere, more un- 
sociable, and more self-conceited than they now were. Whenever he saw any 
steps taken to produce this effect, he could not consider them in any other light 
than as so many steps of a departure from the old English character. The habits, 
long established among the people, were the best fitted to resist the schemes of 
innovation ; and it was among the labouring and illiterate part of the people that 
Jacobinical doctrines had made the smallest progress. In this respect, indeed, 
it was otherwise with Methodist doctrines. They throve best on a stubborn soil; 
but they had the effect of preparing it for the doctrines of Jacobinism. In this 
work, the two parties mutually overreached each other. The party of the Me- 
thodists invited the people to read, and in the first instance, they might peruse 
a few Jacobinical productions, that they might read with greater advantage their 
fanatical productions at a future period. In the same way, the Jacobins wished 
to divert the people from every social pursuit ; reading they strenuously recom- 
mended ; and though a few Methodistical books were, in the first instance, not 
wholly proscribed, they were allowed only to fit the mind for the reception of 
their poisonous tenets. The effect of their exertions was the same, though thus 
differently pursued. It was equally directed to the destruction of the old English 
character, by the abolition of all rural sports. So much convinced was he, that 
this was the object of such a bill as the present, that he almost felt disposed to 
rest his opposition to it on this footing. Out of the whole number of the disaf- 
fected, he questioned if a single bull-baiter could be found, or if a single sports- 
man had distinguished himself in the corresponding society. The hunting for 
which they reserved themselves was of a noble kind; they disdained the low 
pursuits of ordinary sportsmen; the game against which their efforts were directed 
were of no less a quality than kings. 

“ When he seek of this union of the Methodists and Jacobins, he did not 
mean to deny that, in their political principles, as well as their ultimate objects, 
they essentially differed. Religion was an ingredient in the character of the 
Methodists, which was directly hostile to the views of Jacobinism ; for in the 
composition of modern Jacobinism religion formed no part. But they were not, 
on serious consideration, so very far removed from each other as might at first 
sight appear. Asa general assertion, it would be admitted that hot water was 
farther removed from congelation than what was cold; but when the hot water 
was exposed to the air, it was more speedily frozen. Ina similar manner, though 
in the abstract Methodism and Jacobinism seemed to be the farthest removed 
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from each other, yet facts showed that the tenets of the one prepared the mind 
for the adoption of the doctrines of the other.” * * * 

‘“‘ He next recurred to the inexpediency of abridging the amusements of the 
lower orders at the present moment. There was a very numerous class of plea- 
sures from which their circumstances in life excluded them. To the pleasures 
of intellect, that source of the purest delights of humanity, their situation denied 
them access, To the accommodations of social life, so far as a change of situation 
and place was concerned, they were strangers. ‘The rich had their feasts, their 
assemblies, their parties of pleasure, their pic nics, every thing, in short, which 
could afford them gratification. From amusements of this kind the lower orders 
were excluded by their poverty. But there was another class of pleasures from 
which they were, in a great measure, excluded by the rigour of the law. The 
authority of the magistrate was often interposed to counteract even their harm- 
less pleasures. To dance at all out of season was to draw on their heads the 
rigour of unrelenting justice. The great might gratify themselves in a thousand 
different ways, and the magistrate did not conceive it within his sphere to in- 
terrupt their amusements. But it was known that an organ did not sound more 
harshly in the ears of a Puritan, than did the notes of a fiddle in those of a ma- 
gistrate, when he himself was not to be of the party. 

“He repeated that he was shocked and scandalized at the manner in which 
the advocates of this bill would persuade the House to act; to prohibit an old 
amusement, because it was an amusement of the poor; for the objection was 
not to the cruelty of the amusement; if it were, the scope of the bill ought to 
be enlarged. Those gentlemen seemed to be influenced by a species of phi- 
losophy dictated by their wives, one of whom might be supposed to address her 
husband thus :—‘ My dear, do you know, that after you went out with your dogs 
this morning, I walked into the village, and was shocked to see a set of wretches 
at a bull-baiting, tormenting the poor animal. I wish, dear, you would speak to 
our member, and request him to bring a bill into parliament to prevent that hor- 
rid practice.’—(a laugh. ) 

“Independently of the injustice of encroaching upon the few small amuse- 
ments of the poor, he would beg the house to consider the consequence of ren- 
dering them discontented or dispirited, by leaving nothing for them but the 
wide waste of labour. The reason why our labourers were capable of more work 
than slaves, was obvious ; because they felt that they worked for themselves ; 
and, according as their profit or their prospect of pleasure, which was the same 
thing, was increased, just so did their labour generally increase also. Such a 
bill as this, to abridge men’s pleasures, and to hold out a kind of direct hint to 
them that they never could labour enough, was sufficient to Jacobinize a whole 
country. In proof of the assertion that bull-baiting did not operate to brutalize 
men’s minds, he had only to turn the attention of the House to Lancashire and 
Staffordshire, where that practice principally prevailed. Those counties were 
known to produce the best soldiers in the army, and the militia of Staffordshire 
were known to have been selected, from their good behaviour, to do duty about 
the royal person; a pretty good proof that bull-baiting did not produce such 
effects on the morals of the people as the Puritans affected to deplore, but rather 
such as the Jacobins in France and England very sincerely lamented. It was 
mockery in men to talk of the sufferings of animals from the sports of the lower 
orders, while they themselves were doing something worse. ‘To the difference 
between the jolly bull-baiting peasant and his demure gloomy censors, he would 
apply the words of the poet : 


* Tom struts a soldier, open, bold and brave; 
Will sneaks a scrivener, an exceeding knave.’ ” 

On a subject somewhat similar, ‘¢a Bill for the more effectual 
Prevention of Cruelty towards Animals,”” Mr. Windham, in op- 
position to the measure, made one of his most entertaining 
speeches. We will offer a few extracts: 
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“ Of the desirableness of the object, speaking abstractedly, there can be no 
doubt. As far as mere uninstructed wishes go, every man must wish, that the 
sufferings of all animated nature were less than they are. Why they are permitted 
at all is a question, as has been observed by a great and pious writer, (Dr. John- 
son) which must for ever continue to perplex mankind, as long as we are allowed 
to see only in part. 

“ But there is not only the wish that suffering, universally, should, if possible, 
be less than it is; there is a duty, I am ready to admit, upon man (the only animal, 
it is to be observed, that takes cognizance of other’s pain*) to conform himself 
to that wish, in the little sphere to which his influence extends. Morality itself 
may perhaps be defined, a desire rationally conducted to promote general hap- 
piness, and consequently to diminish general pain ; and [ am far from contending, 
that the operation of that principle, so glorious to man, should not be made to 
embrace in its effects the whole of animal life. * * * But were every one 
to feel with equal sensibility the pains of others as his own, the world must be- 
come one unvaried scene of suffering, in which the woes of all would be accu- 
mulated upon each, and every man be charged with a weight of calamity beyond 
what his individual powers of endurance are calculated to support. 

** There is little danger, however, of this excess. One may safely lay it down 
as a rule, that the more any one feels for the suffering of others, the more vir- 
tuous he should be accounted; and that he is at liberty, in this respect, to give 
a full loose to his feelings. * * * The measure sets out with a preamble, 
containing a lofty maxim of morality or theology, too grand to be correct, too 
sublime to be seen distinctly, and most ludicrously disproportioned to the enact- 
ments that follow, wherein it is declared that God has subdued various classes 
of animals to the use and benefit of man; and from thence it seems to be in- 
ferred, not very consequentially, that we ought to treat them with humanity. 
That we ought to treat with humanity, that is, that we ought in all we do re- 

ing them, to have a consideration of their pains and pleasures, is a maxim 
which I am not at all disposed to controvert ; but it does not seem immediately 
inferrible from the permission before recited. If humanity indeed be carried to 
its utmost extent, it must rather have the effect of abridging that permission, and 
of leading us, like the Gentoos, at least to abstain from eating the animals thus 
consigned to us, if not from using them in any way that should not be productive 
to them of more gratification than suffering. The humanity, however, that is 
now recomme is not meant, it seems, to go that length. We may destroy 
them, for the purposes of food, that is, of appetite and luxury, to whatever 
amount and in whatever ways those purposes require. Another class of us, like- 
wise, namely the rich, may destroy them in any modes, however lingering and 
cruel, which are n for the purposes of sport and diversion. Even, inde- 
pendently of the doubt which these striking exceptions create, we may reason- 
ably ask, what is humanity ? Is it any thing capable of being defined by precise 
limits ? or is ita mere question of degree, and consequently something, which is 
not capable of being set forth in words, but must be left to the decision of some 
living tribunal, giving its judgment upon each particular case ? 

«* Here we come back to the first fundamental objection to legislating upon 
this and various similar subjects. You inflict pains and penalties, upon condi- 
tions which no man is able previously to ascertain. You require men to live by 
an unknown rule. You make the condition of life uncertain, by exposing men 
to the operation of a law, which they cannot know till it visits them in the shape 
of punishment. 

What is humanity? It is generally the having a consideration for the suffer- 
ings of others (men or other sentient beings) as compared with pains or gratifi- 
cations of our own. But what the proportion is, necessary to be observed be- 
tween our own and other’s pain, or (as is oftener the case in the subject now 


* “ Compassion proper to mankind appears, 
Which nature witnessed, when she lent us tears ; 
Of tender sentiments we only give 
This proof; to weep is our prerogative.” —Juvenal. 
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under consideration) what the proportion is between other’s pain and our plea- 
sure or interest, no mortal attempts to ascertain: nor is it one and the same, but 
as various as there are various men, and various circumstances and subjects to 
which it is applied. It is not only not the same in any two men, but not the 
same in the same man for half an hour together, being changed according as he 
applies it to one case or another, or is in one humour or another, or, above all, 
is judging in the case of others or of himself. This is no exaggerated represen- 
tation. Asa proof, let any man go through the instances where his humanity 
has been shocked at one time, and where at others it has remained perfectly in 
repose. 

ie The instances of ill-treatment of animals, which most frequently occur, (and 
are most in the view of the advocates of this bill, ) are those which arise from pas- 
sion; a coachman whipping his coach-horses, a carman beating his cart-horse. 
The undisturbed spectator, who knows nothing of the causes that have led to 
this, and who, as Swift says of men bearing other’s misfortunes, ‘can bear the 
provocations which have inflamed another perfectly like a Christian,’ is fall of 
virtuous ire, and inveighs hotly against the man who can thus go into a senseless 
passion with his horse ; but he does not consider, that the irritability here shown, 
may have come upon a man wearied by long labour, and soured by some recent 
vexation, and have been excited withal by something in the horse, which he has 
been led, foolishly for the most part, to consider as perverseness ; nor does the 
blamer recollect, how he himself, the day before, when he was riding comforta- 
bly to get an appetite for his dinner, spurred his horse most unmercifully, (as 
violently as his fears would let him, ) because the animal had been guilty of start- 
ing or stumbling. 

‘*¢ Here is an instance of that different standard of humanity which men have 
in their breasts for themselves or others, for their cooler or for their passionate 
moments ; and we may thence see, what flagrant and scandalous injustice would 
be done, under a criterion subject to such variation.” (1809.) 


The reader may have remarked from these extracts the vein 
of philosophical reflection which runs through the oratory of 
Windham. In fact, it abounds. His orations are replete with the 
finest aphorisms upon men and manners, and upon all subjects of 
interest to the statesman and the philosopher. They evince a 
contemplative cast of mind, which is usual with genius, and the 
chief charm of the writings of the illustrious Roman orator. We 
have culled a few, which we shall here offer. 


** Opinion may be too much under the protection of law. A little opposition 
is no bad thing ; it makes persons attentive to their duty, and may be as useful 
in the church as in the senate. In the physical and moral body, opposition tends 
to keep up the proper tone of health. Did the earth spontaneously produce 
every thing for the use of man, the short-sighted philosopher might say it was 
well; but nature has wisely ordained it otherwise. Every thing valuable is to be 
acquired and preserved by labour.” Ist vol. 364. - 

** Passion may be suspected to mix itself, and does, in fact, continually mix 
itself in all judgments carried on by close and summary jurisdictions, and by 

ersons who are little likely to be made responsible for their conduct. Such 
jurisdictions must, of necessity, perhaps, exist in many cases, and where the 
necessity can be shown, must be submitted to; but thev are not on that account 
the less to be deprecated, or more fit to be adopted, where their establishment 
must be matter of choice.” 3d vol. 312. 


Again :-— 


‘* A law is a serious thing, and ought not to be adopted merely upon such 
impulses. ‘There has grown up, in the country, of late years, a habit of far too 
great facility in the passing of laws. The immediate object only is looked to ; 
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some marked cases are selected, in which the intended operation of the law 
coincides with the general feeling: but no account is taken of the numerous 
instances of individuals who would silently become its victims, and of the depre- 
dations which it would make on the general happiness and security of persons 
in lower life.” Id. 324. 

** He who gives glory to his country, gives it that which is far more valuable 
to it than any acquisition whatever. Glory alone is not to be taken away by time 
or accident. Ships, territories, possessions, may be wrested from a country, but 
the mode of acquiring them can never be forgotten, and the glory of the con- 
quest is independent of all accidents. The acquisitions that were the conse- 
quence of the glorious days of Cressy and Poictiers, have long since passed into 
other hands, but the glory of those illustrious achievements still adheres to the 
British name, and is immortal. It is that fine extract, that pure essence, which 
endures to all ages, while the grosser part, the residuum, may pass away and be 
lost in the course of time.” Id. 9. 


Shortly before his death, on presenting a petition from the 
Roman Catholics of England, he paid them the following true 
and beautiful compliment. 


**J will assert, that if their power prove considerable, their inclinations are, 
in a proportionate degree, favourable to the interests of the country ; if their 
character be unknown, if they be obscure, it is because they are deemed un- 
worthy of our consideration, and branded with our neglect. When I speak of 
their obscurity, I do not mean that they are destitute of hereditary virtues and 
hereditary dignity—that they are not a part of that class which ought to be de- 
nominated Ultim: Romanorum. I cannot contemplate a more noble and affecting 
spectacle, than an ancient Roman Catholic gentleman in the midst of his people, 
exercising the virtues of beneficence, hospitality, and humanity. If they are 
obscure, it is because they are proscribed as aliens to the state ; because they 
are shut out from this assembly, where many of those who are far less worthy 
are allowed to sit. Have they ever tried those vile arts which are exercised so 
successfully by those many, to creep into pension and place? Have they ever 
attempted to obtain their rights, either by clamour or by servility? On the con- 
trary, their conduct has proved that no other body is more justly entitled to 

ct and admiration. 

**] wish the petition to lie upon the table, that the contents may sink deep 
into the minds of this House, and I hope that the consideration will bring a final 
success to the cause of virtue and of truth.” He prophetically added—* It is 
impossible that we can for ever bear the sight of our own injustice—Rectitude 
must ultimately prevail.” 





Art. I1l.—@n Extract from a Speech delivered by CHAR.es 
Miner in the House of Representatives of the United States 
in 1829, on the subject of Slavery and the Slave Trade in 
the District of Columbia: with Notes. Reuben Chambers: 
Bethania, Pa. 8vo. pp. 18: 1832. 


Tue existence of slavery in any part of the United States, is 
probably a subject of frequent and bitter reflection to every pa- 
triot and philanthropist. The citizens of the northern section of 
the country, however, though they see and lament the extent of 
the evil in the southern states, have their feelings perpetually 
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chilled, by the consciousness that all their efforts to remove or 
alleviate the disease which oppresses that quarter of our land, 
must be indirect and operate slowly. Many too of our most re- 
spectable citizens think that any discussion in the northern states, 
of the subject of slavery, as it exists in the southern states, is an 
improper interference with their institutions. 

But there is one part of the country where slavery is allowed, 
in regard to which the citizens of the north have not only a right 
to indicate and complain of the evil, but a great duty to perform 
of active exertion for its suppression. We refer to the District 
of Columbia. This district now is, and probably long will re- 
main, under the exclusive jurisdiction of the general government. 
We dispute the assertion that slavery in this district, is the busi- 
ness of the southern states more than of the northern. It is the 
common concern of the whole nation. Slavery exists in that dis- 
trict by the permission of the government of the United States. 
The responsibility of tolerating the institution there is national, 
and shared by the inhabitants of the northern states, equally 
with those of the southern. 

A little attention to the history and present condition of this 
district, will, we believe, convince any candid mind that slavery 
ought to be abolished there. This conclusion does not rest solely 
or even chiefly upon arguments which will apply to slavery in 
the southern states, but upon others also which apply specially 
to the District. 

By the Constitution of the United States, congress had power 
«¢ to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatever over such 
district, not exceeding ten miles square, as might by cession of 
particular states and the acceptance of congress, become the seat 
of government of the United States.” 

Under this provision, Maryland and Virginia, shortly after 
the adoption of the constitution, ceded to the United States those 
portions of their territory which now form the District of Colum- 
bia. After congress had assumed the jurisdiction of the District, 
a law was passed dated February 27, 1800, which provided that 
the laws of Virginia and Maryland, as they then existed, should 
continue in force in the parts of the district by those states re- 
spectively ceded to the United States. Those laws therefore are 
still the laws of the District of Columbia, except in those parti- 
culars in which they have been altered by acts of congress. 

Under this exclusive jurisdiction, granted by the constitution, 
congress has power to abolish slavery and the slave trade in the 
District. It would hardly be necessary to state this as a distinct 
proposition, had it not been occasionally questioned. The truth 
of the assertion, however, is too obvious to admit of argument, 
and, we believe, has never been disputed by persons who are 
familiar with the constitution. 
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The situation of the District in regard to slavery, is peculiarly 
unfortunate. Congress has done scarcely any thing on the sub- 
ject; so that one part of the District is governed by the old slave 
eode of Virginia, as it was thirty years ago, with no material im- 
provement, and the other by that of Maryland as it was at the 
same period. 

The number of slaves in the District of Columbia, was in 1830 
only 6050, being little more than one seventh part of the whole 
population, which was 39,834. This class, therefore, in the dis- 
trict, is absolutely very small. It is also small when compared 
with the whole population of the district; and when compared 
with the whole population of the country, it sinks into insignifi- 
cance. We advert to the small nugnber of slaves, not as a reason 
for neglecting them, but as one of the strongest arguments for 
enfranchisement. Where, in a population of one hundred thou- 
sand, ninety thousand are slaves, or of five hundred thousand, 
two hundred and fifty thousand are slaves, there is plausibility 
in the plea that immediate abolition would be attended with dan- 
ger. But it is idle to talk of danger from the enfranchisement of 
the six thousand slaves in the District, when there are thirty-four 
thousand freemen to protect themselves, to say nothing of the 
support of a nation composing eleven millions of freemen. 

In considering the propriety of abolishing slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, we scarcely need advert to the general argu- 
ments against the system. These are familiar to every general 
reader. 

The masier of a slave has the legal right to sell him, and in so 
doing may separate him from his wife and children, and send 
him to a distant region where he may never see these dear ob- 
of his affection till he meets them again in a better world. 

his is not merely the law, but it is law not unfrequently put in 
practice in the district. 

A slave cannot be a party toa suit. However grievously his 
person or property may be injured, he can bring no action for 
redress. If he sells any thing, he can bring no action for the 
price. If he works for wages, as he may by his master’s consent, 
he can maintain no suit, if they are not paid. 

The moral effects of the institution ought also to be borne in 
mind in judging of the necessity of abolishing it in the District 
of Columbia. 

Slavery deprives the slaves almost entirely of intellectual, mo- 
ral, and religious instruction. It tends to degrade their moral 
and intellectual faculties. 

It encourages prostitution and promiscuous intercourse among 
the negroes, and discourages lawful marriage. 

Of the political and economical evils of slavery we refrain from 
speaking, not because they are not great, but because they are 
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obvious and admitted. Every one who knows any thing of the 
comparative situation of the northern and southern sections of 
our country, and of Ohio and Kentucky, must acknowledge them. 

There are many considerations in a great measure peculiar to 
the District of Columbia, which render the abolition of slavery 
there an imperative duty upon the nation. Mr. Miner, in a pre- 
amble to resolutions offered by him to the house of representa- 
tives, January 9, 1829, presents in a condensed form some of the 
important facts which lead to this conclusion. 


** Whereas the laws in respect to slavery within the District have been almost 
entirely neglected; from which neglect, for nearly thirty years, have grown nu- 
merous and gross corruptions. 

‘* Slave dealers, gaining confidence from impunity, have made the seat of fe- 
deral goveinment their head quarters for carrying on the domestic slave trade. 

“ The public prisons have been extensively used, (perverted from the purposes 
for which they were erected, ) for carrying on the domestic slave trade. 

** Officers of the federal government have been employed, and derive emolu- 
ments from carrying on the domestic slave trade. 

“ Private and secret prisons exist in the district for carrying on the traffic in 
human beings. 

** The trade is not confined to those who are slaves for life; but persons having 
a limited time to serve, are bought by the slave-dealers, and sent where redress 
is hopeless. 

“Others are kidnapped and hurried away before they can be rescued. 

“Instances of death, from the anguish of despair, exhibited in the District, 
mark the cruelty of this traffic. 

‘* Instances of maiming and suicide, executed or attempted, have been exhi- 
bited, growing out of this traffic within the District. 

‘* Free persons of colour coming into the District, are liable to arrest, imprison- 
ment, and sale into slavery for life, for jail fees, if unable, from ignorance, mis- 
fortune, or fraud, to prove their freedom. y 

‘* Advertisements beginning, ‘ We will give cash for one hundred likely young 
negroes of both sexes, from eight to twenty-five years old,’ contained in the 
public prints of the city, under the notice of congress, indicate the openness and 
extent of the traffic. 

** Scenes of human beings exposed at public vendue are exhibited here, per- 
mitted by the laws of the general government. 

‘*A grand jury of the district has presented the slave trade as a grievance. 

“A writer in a public print in the District has set forth ‘that to those who 
have never seen a spectacle of the kind (exhibited by the slave trade) no de- 
scription can give an adequate idea of its horrors,’ 

** To such an extent had this trade been carried in 1816, that a member of 
congress from Virginia introduced a resolution in the House, ‘ That a committee 
be appointed to inquire into the existence of an inhuman and illegal traffic in 
slaves carried on in and through the District of Columbia, and report whether 
any, and what measures are necessary for putting a stop to the same.’ 

** The House of Representatives of Pennsylvania, at their last session, by an 
almost unanimous vote, expressed the opinion ‘that slavery within the District 
of Columbia ought to be abolished.’ 

‘* Numerous petitions from various parts of the Union have been presented to 
congress, praying for the revision of the laws in respect to slavery, and the 
gradual abolition of slavery within the District. 

“A petition was presented at the last session of congress, signed by more 
than one thousand inhabitants of the District, praying for the gradual abolition 
of slavery therein.” 


The statements made by Mr. Miner in this preamble, we be- 
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lieve, are abundantly proved by facts. Most of them are fully 
substantiated in his speech. 

As, probably, the greater part of the citizens of our country, 
though favourable to the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, are ignorant of the extent and enormity of the traffic 
in slaves carried on there, the subject deserves a more particular 
notice. 

The States of Virginia and Maryland having for some time 
found the cultivation of the soil by slaves less profitable than it 
was formerly, now raise slaves for sale and exportation to the 
southern markets. Six thousand slaves are computed to be sold 
every year to go out of Virginia. The District of Columbia, 
probably in consequence of the neglect of congress, has been found 
a very convenient place for collecting together and shipping car- 
goes of living bodies to the south. 

The manner in which this business is carried on, is inhuman 
and disgraceful to the country which endures it. Regular slave 
traders reside at the very seat of government. We copy one of 
their advertisements from Mr. Miner’s speech. 


“WE WILL GIVE CASH 

For one hundred likely young negroes of both sexes, between the ages of 
eight and twenty-five years. Persons who wish to sell would do well to give us 
a call, as the negroes are wanted immediately. We will give more than any 
other purchasers that are in market, or may hereafter come into market. 

Any letters addressed to the subscribers, through the post office at Alexan- 
dria, will be promptly attended to. For information, inquire at the subscribers’, 
west end of Duke street, Alexandria, D. C. 

Frayxurn & ARMFIELD.” 

The slaves are brought into the district in droves, handcuffed 
and chained together, and driven like beasts. These wretched 
victims are then cast into public and lag tis where they are 
kept till they are sent to the South. Mr. Miner, in his speech, 
read the following extract of a letter from Alexandria. 


“ Almost every week droves are brought into town of ten or twelve, all chained 
together. Some time since a person observed twenty-two or three come out of 
a cellar of a small house, where they had been stowed for some time. He thought 
it must surely be contrary to the daw, that so many should be placed in so small 
an apartment, and inquired of one of the civil officers, how many slaves it was 
lawful to place in a damp cellar. The officer replied, ‘as many as it will hold.’ 


The same thing exists with regard to shipping them: they may place as many 
in a vessel as it will hold.” 


Mr. Miner makes the following statement in regard to the jail 
in Washington. 


“By pe furnished me by the keeper, it appears that there were sent to 
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** Debtors, and persons charged with criminal offences, of course, are not in- 
cluded in the statement, so that it would appear, in the last five years, more than 
four hundred and fifty persons had been confined in the public prison of the city 
—a prison under the control of congress, and regulated by its laws—for sale in 
the process of the slave trade. Such, suid Mr. M., is not the intention for which 
the prison was erected. Pennsylvania, so far as she is concerned, and her means 
are appropriated to repair and keep up the prison, I am confident in saying, does 
not and never has intended that it should be used for this purpose.” 


It is not easy to ascertain the precise extent to which the slave 
trade is carried on in the District of Columbia. Its enormity, 
however, has not only excited the attention of strangers, but has 
roused the indignation of the inhabitants of the District them- 
selves. Mr. Miner, in the course of his remarks, read a present- 
ment made by a grand jury at Alexandria, in 1802. 


** January Term, 1802, 

** We, the grand jury for the body of the county of Alexandria, in the District 
of Columbia, present as a grievance the practice of persons coming from distant 
parts of the United States into this District, for the purpose of purchasing slaves, 
where they exhibit to our view a scene of wretchedness and human degradation, 
disgraceful to our characters as citizens of a free government. 

** True it is, that those dealers in the persons of our fellow men, collect within 
this District, from various parts, numbers of those victims of slavery, and lodge 
them in some place of confinement until they have completed their numbers. 
They are then turned out in our streets, and exposed to view, loaded with chains, 
as though they had committed some heinous offence against our laws. We con- 
sider it a grievance, that citizens from distant parts of the United States, should 
be permitted to come within the District, and pursue a traffic fraught with so 
much misery to a class of beings entitled to our protection by the laws of justice 
and humanity ; and that the interposition of civil authority cannot be had to pre- 
vent parents from being wrested from their offspring, and children from their 
parents, without respect to the ties of nature. We consider those grievances 
demanding legislative redress ; especially the practice of making sale of black 
people, who are, by the will of their masters, designed to be free at the expira- 
tion of a term of years, who are sold and frequently taken to distant parts, where 
they have not the power to avail themselves of that portion of liberty which was 
designed for their enjoyment.” 


Judge Morsel, in his charge to the grand jury of Washington, 
at the session of the Circuit Court of the United States, January, 
1816, urged upon their attention the slave trade carried on in the 
District. He said, that ‘the frequency with which the streets of 
the city had been crowded with manacled captives, sometimes 
even on the Sabbath, could not fail to shock the feelings of all 
humane persons ; that it was repugnant to the spirit of our poli- 
tical institutions, and the rights of man, and he believed was 
calculated to impair the public morals, by familiarizing scenes of 
cruelty to the minds of youth.” 

One of the worst features in the slave trade carried on in the 
District of Columbia, is that it leads to enslaving free people of 
colour. One mode in which this effect is produced is set forth in 
the presentment of the grand jury. Another, is by selling free 
coloured persons who have been arrested as runaways, and fail 
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to prove their freedom. Mr. Miner mentions some cases of this 
kind. 

** I have another case of hardship to bring to your notice. A man was taken 
up as a runaway, and advertised for sale. He protested that he was a free man. 
No proof to the contrary appeared. As the time of sale approached, a good 
phy of interest was excited for him, and two respectable citizens interposed in 
his behalf. They asked the delay of a short time, that the rights of the man 
might be ascertained. They went so far as to offer security for the payment of 
the fees, if the sale could be delayed. But I will read the evidence of what I 
state.” 


Here Mr. M. read the following : 


*€ District of Columbia, 2 
** Washington County, : 

** Appear before me, a justice of the peace in and for this county, Ezekiel 
Young and Josiah Bosworth, two respectable witnesses, and make oath, in due 
form of law, that, in the last summer, they were at the jail of the county of 
Washington, in the said District, in behalf of a black man called James Green, 
who stated that he was free, and could prove his freedom, and had written on 
for the purpose. That they did importune with the deputy marshal of this dis- 
trict, to postpone the sale, and offered security for the fees, yet the said deputy 
marshal said he could not postpone the sale. He was then sold to a man who 
acknowledged himself a slave dealer, but said he would continue the slave here 
a few days, but did not. He was sold without any limitation of time of service, 
and no security was required of the slave dealer to retain him in the District. 

** Given under my hand and seal, this 28th January, 1828. 
“ Jous Cuatmens, J. P. [L.S.] 


** So the man was sold, and sent off by the slave dealers into hopeless bondage, 
though probably having as much right to freedom as any one. Will any one 
doubt but our laws need revision ? Can any one who hears me, question but that 
this whole matter needs to be looked into with a searching eye? If this event 
had happened in a distant country, how strongly would it have affected us? 
There is, in the public prints, an advertisement of a woman as a runaway, and 
that she will be sold for her jail fees. She is a yellow woman of about nineteen. 
She seems intelligent, and to have been well brought up. Her story is, that she 
is entitled to her freedom at twenty-five, but that her present master, who is a 
slave dealer, is trying to make her a slave for life. In this case I do not think 
the confinement is intended to aid him. But it will be seen in a moment, that 
when the subject passes by unheeded, a dealer, owning a servant who has two 
or three years to serve, may cause him to be arrested as a runaway, let him be 
sold for jail fees, have a trusty friend to buy him in, and thus convert a servant 
for a term of years, into a slave for life. A more expeditious mode of proceeding, 
by which bem having a limited time to serve are deprived entirely of their 
rights, is this: They are purchased up at cheap rates by the slave traders. They 
remove them to a great distance. It will be easily seen how small the chance 
that such persons would have to preserve the proofs of their freedom, and how 
little would their protestations be heeded without proof. They are carried where 
redress is hopeless. “Thus the slave trade, as it exists, and is carried on here, is 
marked by instances of injustice and cruelty, scarcely exceeded on the coast of 
Africa. It is a mistake to suppose it is a mere purchase and sale of acknowledged 
slaves. The District is full of complaints upon the subject, and the evil is in- 
creasing.” 

How atrocious is the system which is here revealed ; how dis- 
graceful to a Christian community! A poor man is arrested on 
suspicion of being a slave. No owner appears to claim him. He 
is refused time to establish his freedom by evidence ; and finally 


is sold as a slave to pay jail fees. Every part of the proceeding 
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is inhuman and brutal. In a country where liberty is prized, the 
presumption should be, that every man is free till he is proved 
to be a slave. In the District of Columbia, every coloured person 
is presumed to be a slave, unless he can prove his freedom. When 
an owner does not appear after a reasonable time, to claim the 
person arrested on suspicion of being a slave, the prisoner ought 
to be discharged, and a compensation made to him for the injury 
which he has suffered. But in the District of Columbia, at the 
seat of government of a nation claiming to be one of the most 
enlightened on the face of the earth, the free man, thus wronged 
by a causeless imprisonment, is sold into hopeless bondage, ¢o 
pay jail fees! 

Dr. Torrey, in his Portraiture of Domestic Slavery, mentions 
another mode in which free persons are robbed of their liberty 
by perjury. He says, ‘‘ having selected a suitable free coloured 
person to make a pitch upon, the conjuring kidnapper employs a 
confederate to ascertain the distinguishing marks of his body, 
and then claims and obtains him as a slave, before a magistrate, 
by describing those marks, and proving the truth of his assertions 
by his well instructed accomplice.” 

Not only does the toleration of the slave trade in the District 
of Columbia, lead to the kidnapping of freemen under colour of 
law, but it is often the cause of their being kidnapped by vio- 
lence. Dr. Torrey makes mention of several kidnapped persons 
whom he found confined in a house in Washington, and whose 
freedom he succeeded in obtaining. The following is his account 
of one of these cases. 


** The others whom I found in the same garret, and at the same time, were a 
young black widow woman, with an infant at the breast, both of whom were 
born free. Her husband had died but a few days previous to her seizure, and 
she was ina state of pregnancy at the time. She stated that the man in whose 
house she resided, together with his brother and three other persons, (two of 
whom, she said, then stood indicted for having seized and carried her off at a 
former time, ) came into the room (a kitchen) where she was in bed, seized and 
dragged her out, fastened a noose round her neck to prevent her from screaming, 
and attempted to blindfold her, which she resisted with such violence that she 
prevented them from succeeding. She said, while one of them was endeavouring 
to fix the bandage over her eyes, that she seized his cheek with her teeth, and 
tore a piece of it entirely off. She said one of them struck her head several times 
with a stick of wood, from the wounds of which she was almost entirely covered 
with blood. She showed me a large scar upon her forehead, occasioned by one 
of the blows, which a gentleman who saw her the day previous to her seizure, 
has since informed me was not there before. She said, while she was struggling 
against them, and screaming, the man in whose house she lived, bawled out, 
* Choak the —— ; don’t let her halloo; she’ll scare my wife!’ Having 
conquered her by superior force, she said, they placed her with the child in a 
chaise, (her description of which, with the horse and the driver, who was one 
of the victors, corresponds precisely with that given by the mulatto man, of the 
carriage, &c. by which he also was conveyed,) and refusing to dress herself, 
three of them, leaving the two who belonged to the house, carried her off in the 
condition that she was dragged from the bed, to a certain tavern in Maryland, 
and sold them both to the man-dealer who brought them to the city of Washing- 
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ton. She stated, that one of her captors drove the carriage, and held the rope 
which was fixed to her neck, and that one rode each side, on horseback : that 
while one of them was negotiating a bargain with her purchaser, he asked her 
who her master was, and replying that she had none, her seller beckoned to him 
to go into another room, where the business was adjusted without troubling her 
with any further inquiries. She stated, that her purchaser confessed, while on 
the way to Annapolis, that he believed she might have had some claim to free- 
dom, and. intimated that he would have taken her back, if the man of whom he 
bought her had not run away; but requested her, notwithstanding, to say nothing 
to any body about her being free, which she refused to comply with. She affirm- 
ed, that he offered her for sale to several persons, who refused to purchase, on 
account of her asserting that she was free. She stated, that her purchaser had left 
her in Washington for a few weeks, and gone to the Eastern Shore, in search of 
more black people, in order to make up a drove for Georgia.” 

We might easily adduce accounts of many more atrocities, to 
which the toleration of the slave trade has given occasion. But 
it is not necessary. Enough, and more than enough, has already 
been presented to our readers, to show the disgraceful inconsist- 
ency of the laws of the United States, which, while they denounce 
the slave trade as piracy if carried on in Africa or any foreign 
country, yet permit a thriving branch of the same traffic to be 
pursued within sight and hearing of the national legislature. 

Scarcely an evil attends the African slave trade, which does 
not find its parallel in that carried on at the seat of government 
of the United States, by the license of the American people. 
The victims of the African slave trade are taken by force, against 
their will—they are carried to a foreign country—they are torn 
from their friends, their wives, their children—they are chained 
—some of them were born free, and have been kidnapped by 
force or fraud. In which of these particulars is the Columbian 
slave trade less atrocious? The black taken from the District 
goes reluctantly—he is forced from the home of his love, to the 
unhealthy borders of the Mississippi—as much removed from 
the hope of revisiting it, as if he was going to another continent ; 
he is torn by violence, amid shrieks, and tears, and groans, and 
muttered imprecations, from the embraces of his wife and chil- 
dren ; he goes handcuffed and chained ; he was born free, and 
was stolen from Delaware or Maryland. Ought not such a traffic 
to be abolished, ‘absolutely, totally, and immediately?’’ 

It may perhaps excite surprise that this traffic has not long 
since been abolished. The great reason that this result has not 
taken place, undoubtedly is, that the public generally are not at 
all aware of the nature and extent of the evil. All that may now 
be necessary, in order to put an end to the system, is to make 
the body of the people understand it. If this were done, a single 
session of congress would not perhaps be suffered to pass before 
a reform was commenced. 

It must, however, be admitted, that arguments are not want- 
ing from the friends of slavery, to prevent the interposition of 
eongress. They urge, that for congress to act on this delicate 
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subject, would offend the feelings of the southern members; and 
that to abolish slavery in the District would seem like a reproach 
on those states where it is not abolished. The sum of the argu- 
ment is, that a great nation is to tolerate slavery and the slave 
trade, to refuse the performance of a great act of justice and 
humanity, because an opposite course would be a reproach upon 
that portion of the nation which is not troubled with conscientious 
scruples on the subject. The bare statement of the argument, in 
plain terms, carries with it its own confutation. The question, 
however, of reproach, is not necessarily involved in the case. 
The situation of the slave-holding states is peculiar ; they have 
reasons, springing from that, to assign for the course which they 
prefer to pursue. 

But it is still further urged, that the slaves in the southern 
states will become uneasy if their brethren in the District be 
emancipated. We think there is little danger to be apprehended 
from this source. We have never heard that the abolition of 
slavery in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, produced any bad con- 
sequences in Maryland and Virginia. We admit, however, that 
the southern states contain a large population among them, which 
is a constant and increasing source of danger, and which must 
continue to be so, as long as their present system continues. The 
explosions which may take place, ought to be ascribed to the 
system itself, rather than to extraneous circumstances. 

Many questions naturally occur to the mind, in considering 
the particular measures which congress ought to adopt, in effect- 
ing any plan of abolition. Some of these questions are important. 
In examining them, however, we do not purpose to enter much 
into detail, but rather to present the general principles which we 
think ought to guide all legislation upon this subject. 

An inquiry more frequently made than any other, is, whether 
abolition ought to be immediate or gradual. In our opinion the 
law to be passed ought to abolish slavery and the slave trade 
forthwith. Every coloured person resident in the District, and 
every one hereafter coming into it, except the personal attendants 
upon members of congress and the officers of government, who 
belong to slave states, and runaway slaves, ought to be declared 
free immediately on the passage of the act. This course is re- 
commended by obvious reasons. 

It should never be forgotten in any discussion of this topic, 
that to give freedom to the slaves, is an act required by strict 
justice. They have a right to be made free. It is an act of in- 
Justice to them to detain them in “bondage one moment longer 
than the safety of society requires. 

Tie number of slaves in the District of Columbia, as we have 
already remarked, is small both absolutely and comparatively 
with the total number of inhabitants in the district. Under these 
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circumstances freedom may be safely given them at once and 
without any qualification. Where slaves are as numerous as they 
are in Virginia and South Carolina, in case they should be freed, 
new and peculiar laws would no doubt be required for their go- 
vernment. 

While we contend that justice requires that the enfranchised 
slaves should be permitted to enjoy at once all civil rights, we 
are far from urging that they should be instantly admitted to all 
political privileges. They should be allowed to maintain suits, 
to be witnesses in courts of justice, and to acquire and transmit 
property, on the same terms as white men. Their crimes too 
ought to be visited with no higher penalties than those of whites. 
But the right of suffrage might, with propriety, for some years, 
be restricted to such of the blacks as can read and write. 

Another consideration which renders immediate emancipation 
peculiarly necessary in the District of Columbia, is the slave trade 
carried on there. As long as slavery is suffered to linger in the 
district, so long will this branch of commerce be prosecuted, in 
spite of all the laws which may be made to regulate it. But, 
when no person in the district can be a slave, the traffic must 
necessarily cease. 

Ought the owners of slaves who may be deprived of them by 
an abolition law, to receive any compensation? We reply, yes. 
For though the property of man in man is not rightful, yet as the 
whole nation in its corporate capacity has made this property 
legal, the whole nation ought to bear the loss, whatever it may 
be, arising from an adoption of correct principles. This, how- 
ever, is a question between slave holders and the nation, and the 
adjustment of it ought not to interfere for one moment with the 
right of the slaves to their freedom, which is clear and abso- 
lute. As the funds of the nation are abundant, the compensa- 
tion ought to be liberal. Whether it ought to be the full market 
value of the slaves in all cases, we shall not pretend to decide. 
It is not unlikely that the liberation of plantation slaves may 
increase the value of plantations. Such an effect as this ought 
certainly to be taken into consideration in estimating the amount 
of compensation to be given. In regard to some other classes of 
slaves, the loss of their owners will probably be without any 
direct corresponding benefit. In such cases we do not see why 
the owners should not receive the full value of their slaves from 
the national treasury. The adjustment of the compensation must 
depend upon a greater statistical knowledge of the District of 
Columbia than we pretend to enjoy. But, as we have already 
remarked, the settlement of this point ought not to delay the 

ge of an abolition law for a moment. 

Ought the liberated slaves to be colonized, that is, should any 
compulsory process be adopted to drive them from the country ? 
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We answer, no. They are attached to the United States as their 
native land; and as long as they are guilty of no offence against 
society, have the same right to remain here as the whites. 

We should regard any abolition law as imperfect, which did 
not make provision for the education of all the coloured children 
in the district. Without education, though free, they must con- 
tinue a degraded caste. Let them be educated, and they would 
become useful citizens, and a glorious monument to the returning 
justice of our country, more delightful to the contemplation of 
the philanthropist than any work of brass or marble. 

It may perhaps be not amiss to say a few words as to the means 
by which the power of the national government may be called 
into action to suppress slavery in the District of Columbia. It 
should be recollected that congress is never in advance of, but 
usually behind public opinion. It follows slowly but surely in 
the path taken by the people. The legislation of congress is but 
the echo of the people’s voice. If the people really desire slavery 
to be abolished at the seat of government, congress will pass the 
statutes necessary to carry the object into effect. But it is in vain 
to expect the national legislature to adopt an important measure 
of this kind, which is sure to ofend the prejudices of a large body 
in the community, unless the members feel confident that they 
are acting in conformity with the wishes of their constituents. 
A loud and decided expression of public sentiment is necessary 
to stimulate the sluggish force of congress, and to overcome the 
vis inertiz with which an established evil resists every attempt 
to remove it. 

The modes of acting upon congress are so obvious and familiar, 
that it is needless to enlarge upon them. Those who are desirous 
of abolishing slavery in the District must unite themselves to- 
gether, and use the common means for diffusing information upon 
the subject throughout the country. Newspapers and other pe- 
riodical journals and tracts can be made to exert a widely extended 
influence. Public meetings should be held, and as many petitions 
as possible sent to congress, praying for the desired object. An 
expression of opinion on the subject might probably, by active 
exertions, be obtained from some of the state legislatures. 

It is not very difficult to rouse the nation, or rather the non- 
slave holding part of it, to powerful action, in order to remove 
the pollution of slavery from the seat of our government. The 
principles of the people on this subject are sound, and their feel- 
ings warm. To induce them to act, nothing more is necessary, 
as we have already intimated, than to make them familiar with 
the facts of the case. Let this be done, and the abolition of 
Slavery in the District will be so easily effected, that men will 
-hereafter wonder that it should have been endured there so long. 
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Art. 1V.—Eztracts from the Information received by His 
Majesty’s Commissioners, as to the Administration and 
Operation of the Poor Laws. Published by Authority. 
London: 1833: pp. 432. B. Fellowes, Ludgate street. 


Tne questions of the justice, policy, and effects upon the various 
classes of society, of the establishment of a public provision, by 
compulsory tax, for the support of the infirm poor, and for giving 
labour and sustenance to the able bodied, have been so often, so 
fully, and so keenly discussed, especially during the last thirty 
years, that it may be considered impossible to suggest a new ar- 
gument upon any of these heads. Further speculation on them 
appears a wasteful and ridiculous excess. Originality indeed is 
not to be expected in treating of them. The stamp of injustice 
and impolicy has long since been indelibly fixed upon the whole 
system of the poor laws. Still, if its evils be confessed, they are 
not amended, and it may be useful occasionally to recall the 
publie attention to a subject of such vital importance. 

Charity is one of our first duties. Yet it has been wisely 
ordained by Providence to be 4 duty of imperfect obligation, 
to be left to the operation of religious motives, and the sym- 
pathies common to human nature. Charity is not—any more 
than gratitude or other similar duties—a proper object of hu- 
man laws or to be enforced by human sanctions. When unre- 
strained and uncompelled, while on the one hand, any general 
failure of charity is extremely improbable, there is still on the 
other hand such an uncertainty attending the relief which may 
be required in any particular case, that no person is tempted to 
rely upon others, while he can find a support in his own industry 
or resources. An individual too, who is about to make a volun- 
tary gift at his own expense, will generally take reasonable care 
that it is bestowed upon a proper object—upon the deserving and 
unfortunate ; and those who have contributed by their own aban- 
doned habits to reduce themselves to penury, will then, and 
ought always to find the access to relief hard and difficult. There 
is always, moreover, a sense of humiliation attendant upon alms- 
taking, which is unpleasant and degrading, and which affords a 
pledge, that this mode of subsistence will generally not be re- 
sorted to while any other remains open. 

Mark the probable consequences of the establishment of a sys- 
tem of relief by a compulsory public provision for the poor. 
There is no longer a feeling of humanity, of kindness, of tender- 
ness, on the one side, nor sense of humiliation or gratitude on the 
other. The principal obstacles to the increase of pauperism are 
removed. The relief, which the law awards to the necessitous, 
is unblushingly demanded as a right, and is ungraciously granted 
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because it cannot be refused. The givers and the receivers—the 
rich and the poor, are alike dissatisfied and exasperated ; the for- 
mer by the reflection, that if they have already given much, 
more is still to be required of them; and the latter, by the con- 
sciousness that all they have received has not been enough, and 
that they are still uncomfortable, needy, and dependent. 

In the next place, the relief cannot be, and in point of fact 
never is, restricted to deserving objects. It is plainly impossible 
for a few officers, to whom the administration of the funds is 
intrusted, to investigate with any minuteness the former habits 
and conduct of the individual applicants; and they are palpa- 
bly without an adequate motive for attempting to do so, since 
they have themselves no interest in practising even ordinary 
economy, in the distribution of supplies which are raised from 
the resources of others. It is therefore to be expected that the 
demands of the improvident, the dissolute, and the unworthy, 
will always, under such a system, come into direct competition 
with the elaims of those who have been reduced to want by un- 
avoidable misfortune or calamity ; and that the relief which oyght 
to be granted to the latter alone, will often be yielded to the 
clamour and importunities of the former. 

Again. The most operative stimulus to exertion among the 
fabouring classes, is the fear of want. The ambition of a labour- 
ing man is, by his exertions during the more vigorous period of 
life, to lay up something for his own future support, and to pro- 
vide a fund for the maintenance of his family when death shall 
have taken him from them, or age or infirmity shall have ren- 
dered him incompetent to contribute to their sustenance by his 
ewn industry. ‘This desire, so long as he is conscious that its 
fulfilment depends entirely upon himself, renders him indus- 
trious, frugal, and provident. But if it be proclaimed to such a 
man, that Ae shall be supported whenever he shall choose to re- 
linquish a laborious employment,—that his wife—his family 
shall be provided for whenever he shall cease to provide for 
them—he is deprived by the assurance thus given, of his sole or 
principal motive for exertion; he soon falls into habits of idle- 
ness ; idleness leads to profligacy; profligacy ends in disease, and 
he becomes a wretched being, useless to himself, to his family, 
and to society, and for the remainder of his miserable existence, 
an incumbrance upon the public bounty. Or at least, the tempta- 
tions thus held out to him will operate gradually to relax his 
frugal and industrious habits; he will learn to indulge in unne- 
cessary expenses, and will imperceptibly become improvident 
and careless of the future. The natural and necessary tendency 
of the system (supposing those who are affected by it to be ac- 
tuated by the ordinary motives which operate on human nature) 
will always be, to swell the number of paupers to an unlimited 
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degree, and to destroy or diminish the virtue and industry of the 
labouring classes. 

Moreover, as the temptation held out will be indefinite and 
universal, while the fund itself must always be limited within 
some bounds, the public provision will never be found adequate 
to the relief of the paupers which it has contributed to create ; 
the needy surplus must fall at Jast upon private charity, and in 
proportion as the number is increased of those who depend upon 
public bounty, will also be augmented the number of those whose 
sole resource must be in the individual sympathies of their fel- 
low men,—sympathies already weakened by the circumstance 
that the public have undertaken, however ineffectually, to do 
away the necessity for their exertion. 

The system tends also to impair the social affections of the 
poor. The sense of dependence, in the members, upon the head 
of a family,—the consciousness, on his part, that to him and him 
alone must those who are most dear to him look for protection 
and support—these feelings on the one side and on the other, 
form close and indissoluble links—links at least, which would 
be indissoluble if the poor laws did not destroy them all, by re- 
moving the sense of necessary dependence on the one hand, and 
of indispensable protection on the other. 

Lastly, the poor laws encourage improvident marriages, among 
those who are entirely unable by their own exertions to support 
a family, and thus tend to breed generation after generation of 
hereditary paupers, who, through their whole lives, never know 
any other mode of subsistence than that which is afforded to 
them by the public bounty. 

These are the general effects which may be expected from the 
adoption of a system of poor laws similar to the English, and to 
those of all or most of the United States, which are borrowed 
from them. Other particular evils will result according to the 
various modes in which the system may be administered, and 
the point which society, under its influence, may have reached 
in its downward progress. 

On the establishment of poor laws in a country not too thickly 
peopled, the object and immediate apparent effect will be the re- 
lief, by a general contribution, of those who from age, sickness, 
or infirmity are unable to work, and who have no near relatives 
or friends in circumstances to afford them assistance. The num- 
ber of those who thus require relief will gradually but certainly 
increase; the provident habits of the people will be insensibly 
relaxed; the same efforts will not be made as formerly to lay up 
some provision against age or casualties; relatives and friends, 
unless very near, will no longer be found as ready to come 
forward with assistance which they know can be demanded 
as a right elsewhere. After a time, many of those in humble 
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circumstances, who have been obliged to contribute from their 
small earnings towards the relief of the mothers, wives, and 
children of others, begin to think that they may safely rely upon 
others being obliged to contribute to their and their families sup- 
port in case of necessity; that it is unreasonable to expect them 
both to pay a poor tax and also lay by a sum for future contin- 

neies; that in fact they and their families have a right to look 
to the fund to which they have contributed for indemnity against 
misfortune. The pride and independence of spirit—the best in- 
heritance of a people—are gradually undermined. The poor tax 
is found to increase rapidly; the character of those requiring re- 
lief, to be changed. The infirmities which incapacitate from 
labour, are found in more numerous instances to be the result of 
intemperance and profligacy. The signs of an alarming demo- 
ralization of the poorer classes become evident. It is agreed that 
something must be done to check the evil. This is probably 
sought to be done, not by removing the temptations to pauper- 
ism, but by endeavouring to countervail their operation by ren- 
dering the state of a pauper as degraded as possible. He will 
probably be required by law to wear a badge or some other mark 
of humiliation ; as was done in England by the stat. of 8 & 9 
Will. & Mar. 

Some will at first be deterred from asking relief, by an unwil- 
lingness to be subjected to public exposure: but the sense of 
shame will gradually wear off,—the evil will not be arrested in 
its progress,—the number of paupers will continue to augment 
as before, with this additional circumstance, that any relics of 
pride and independence which they might have possessed, and 
which might have been the means of redeeming them from their 
abject condition, will now have been effectually destroyed. 

This slight obstruction being overcome, the march of the sys- 
tem is accelerated. Labouring men no longer lay up, during the 
season when employment is easily obtained, a fund for their 
support during the portion of the year when work is scarce. 
Winter finds many of them unprovided with the necessaries of 
life. They cannot be allowed to perish with their families, by cold 
and hunger. They must be helped along till the season when 
they can again procure employment. The system of occasional 
relief to the able bodied poor is established. 

Workhouses are then proposed. They recommend themselves 
by several considerations. The same number it is supposed may 
be more economically supported in one family and under one 
head, than separately and without control: the able bodied may 
be compelled to work for their subsistence;—the greater degrada- 
tion which will attend upon pauperism, it is expected will pre- 
vent its increase. The workhouses are soon filled with the worst 
elass. In the meantime, the calls upon private charity are be- 
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coming more and more frequent. The natural checks upon im- 

rovident marriages being removed, a class of hereditary paupers 
1s created. By and by, it is found economical to pension those 
who are able to work, so that they may receive the wages of 
their labour, and draw from the public only such a sum as shall 
be found necessary to make up what these fall short of a neces- 
sary support for the labourers and their families. Thus in fact a 
part of the wages of labour are paid by the poor rates, and all the 
natural laws regulating the price and supply of labour are coun- 
teracted. The increase in number and deterioration in character 
of the poor become daily more rapid. The tax swells in amount 
until it almost consumes the rental of the land, and a scene of de- 
pravity and ruin closes the picture. 

The constant tendency of the system is to the course which 
has been traced above. That tendency may be counteracted in a 
greater or less degree, for a time, by favourable circumstances, 
but it must at last be yielded to. ‘+ Greatness of relief,’’ says 
Lord Bacon, ‘‘ accumulated in one place, doth rather invite a 
swarm and surcharge of poor, than relieve those that are na- 
turally bred in that place; like to ill-tempered medicines, that 
draw more humour to the part than they evacuate from it.” 
This will be more or less the effect of all permanent charitable 
establishments, public or private. By the poor laws, it may be 
said that the property of the country is pledged for the relief of 
the poor. The ‘‘ill-tempered medicine” is applied to every part 
of the body politie, and though a robust constitution, and the 
vigour of unshaken health may for a time withstand the delete- 
rious influence, yet at last the poison will inevitably prevail, and 
sores and vermin consume the strength and mar the proportions 
of the victim. 

Before proceeding to test the soundness of the views which 
we have taken of this matter, by an appeal to authentic facts, it 
may be as well to notice one or two of the principal arguments 
which are advanced in support of the existing system. These 
are, in the first place, that the evils which are complained of have 
resulted from the innovations which have been partly introduced 
by practice and partly by several modern statutes; that under the 
wholesome provisions of the 43 Eliz. the system would -have con- 
tinued to work well, but that the corrupt practices under that 
statute, and the passage of the 26 Geo. 3. and subsequent laws, 
which introduced and maintained the plan of making up the de- 
ficiency in wages out of the poor rates, have occasioned the per- 
nicious consequences which are now lamented. Would to God 
that this position could be made good! Unluckily, however, it is 
quite untenable. The 43 Eliz., itself a necessary consequence of 
the measures which preceded it, was also a necessary cause of those 
which followed it. Let us trace this matter. The ‘ greatness of 
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relief,’’ accumulated in the monasteries and elsewhere, and indis- 
criminately bestowed in alms under a mistaken idea of thereby 
fulfilling a Christian duty, appears very early to have produced 
in England its legitimate effects, in the creation of a surplus body 
of poor, who were necessarily thrown upon private charity. 
The first statute which we find on the subject, is in restraint of 
alms-giving to the able bodied poor. This was passed in 1349, 
(23 Edw. 3.) and so far as it went was founded on a just princi- 
ple. The necessity of passing such a law shows, that, at that 
day, the immense funds set apart by the piety of Christians for 
the relief of the poor, had already fallen short, and that recourse 
was had, in a burthensome extent, to private charity. Less than 
forty years afterwards (in 1388, 12 R. 2. c. 7.) a still greater de- 
ficiency was found to have taken place, and the ordinary or 
clergy of the district were directed to receive collections and 
distribute them to the impotent poor, while the poor themselves 
were restrained from wandering abroad, and were required to 
abide in the town where they were born, or in other places 
within the hundred; within which districts they were allowed 
to beg. This was the origin of the pernicious doctrine of local 
ree Yet the regulation in itself was not bad. The alms 
t\hen given were voluntary. By confining the poor to their own 
diytrict, among those to whom they were known, impositions 
welfe prevented and opportunities afforded of compelling those 
who\ were able, to work for their own support, by denying them 
alms me they: were found undeserving. He who did not deg might 
then sek employment in any place. For ‘voluntary alms’’ 
substitute «egal assessment;’’ and for “beggar’’ substitute “any 
labouring, man;’’ and we shall have the principle of the modern 
regulation of “ settlement,”’ borrowed from the stat. of R. 2., but 
wholly~misapplying and mistaking its principles. The restraint 
of beggars tended (so far as it went) to prevent beggary and to 
stimulate the poor to obtain honest employment wherever they 
could find it. The modern law of settlement tends to discourage 
labour, by preventing the poor from seeking it in the best market, 
and to retard the general prosperity by obstructing the equaliza- 
tion of the wages of labour in different parts of the same country. 

Next came the statute of 11 H. 7. (1495,) which attempted to 
enforce the confinement of beggars to their own districts, by in- 
flicting severe punishments upon vagabonds. 

By the 22 H. 8. c. 12, the justices in each county were to 
license persons to beg within certain divisions. 

By the 27 H. 8. c. 25, the hundreds, towns corporate, parishes, 
&ec., were required to sustain the poor with such charitable vo- 
luntary alms, as that none of them might of necessity be com- 
pelled to go openly in begging ; on pain that every person making 
default should forfeit 20s. a month. The church wardens and 
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‘other substantial inhabitants were to make collections for them 
with boxes on Sundays. The minister also was to take all op- 
portunities of exhorting and stirring up the people to be liberal 
and bountiful. The custom of handing around boxes, thus intro- 
duced, still prevails in many of our churches, though its origin 
is not often adverted to; and the title of the penny-box, which 
has descended to us with the custom itself, may serve to show 
that the statutory liberality, enforeed by the ministers’ stirrings 
up, and the penalty of 20s..a month, was not pushed beyond the 
limits of moderate ‘charitable voluntary alms.’’ It appears 
doubtful whether this statute contemplated the relief of able bo- 
died poor or not. If it did, it was the first time that such relief 
was introduced, although contributions for the impotent, in effect 
compulsory, (for they were enforced by excommunication and 
confiscation of goods) had been known ever since the year 1388. 
The march of the system in those early days was slowly. but 
‘surely progressive. 

By the 1 Ed. 6. c. 3, Aowses were to be provided for the poor, 
by the devotion of good people, and materials to set them on 
work, and the ministers were specially to exhort their parishioners 
‘on every Sunday to a liberal contribution. By the 5 and 6 Edi. 
‘6. c. 2, the collectors of the poor, on a certain Sunday in ever/y 
year, were to take down in writing what every person yas 
willing to give weekly during the ensuing year; if any pre@ved 
obstinate and refused to give, the minister was gently to e;<hort 
him ; if he still refused, the minister was to certify such, refusal 
to the bishop; and the bishop was to send for the reci4Sant and 
persuade him by charitable ways, and so according to bs discre- 
tion to take order for the reformation thereof. ( 

By the 5 El. c. 3, if he stood out against the bishop, the 
bishop was to certify the same to the justices in sessio®S, and 
bind him over to appear there ; the justices were again genifly to 
move and persuade him, and finally, if he would not be per- 
suaded, then they were to assess him what they thought reason- 
able towards the relief of the poor; and in case of refusal, were 
to commit him till paid. At last, by the 14 El. c. 5, power 
was given to the justices to lay a general assessment. It is evi- 
dent from this brief summary, that the 43 El. c. 2, was nothing 
but a re-enactment or consolidation of former statutes, so far as 
principles were concerned. It provided a convenient mode for 
the permanent operation of the system. The ‘stirrings up” by 
the ministers, the preliminary exhortations, the Episcopal per- 
suasions, and the magisterial motions, were dispensed with. It 
is evident that the parson had preached, the prelate persuaded, 
‘and the justice exhorted, in vain. The direct, immediate, and 
compulsory tax was now resorted :to in the first instance. But 
except in this particular, the 43 El. scarcely differed from the 
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former statutes. It provided for raising weekly or otherwise, 
by taxation of inhabitants and occupiers, a convenient stock of 
flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron, and other ware and stuff, to set 
the poor on work; and also competent sums for the necessary 
relief of the lame, impotent, old, blind, and such other among 
them being poor as were not able to work, and also for the put- 
ting out poor children apprentices. We find the details modified, 
but no novelty in the principle, and it is therefore a great mis- 
take to suppose that the 43 El. was at all in advance of the pre- 
vious statutes. 

We have traced the system through its regularly progressive 
steps down to the point at which the public undertakes not merely 
to sustain the young children, and the sick, infirm, and aged ; 
but also to supply the able bodied with work, (or rather with 
the materials upon which they may perform work,) and to bind 
out the children, when of suitable age, as apprentices. Observe 
that the able bodied, if idle, are so either from choice, or because 
the demand for such labour as they are fitted for, is already sup- 
plied in the community to which they immediately belong. In 
the former case, the parish materials, if placed in their hands to 
be worked up, will either be disposed of directly for their main- 
tenance, or so carelessly and badly manufactured, as to be rather 
spoiled than improved. In the latter case, if the parish go into 
the market with their manufactured articles, they will for every 
labourer whom they have thus forced into employment, have 
forced out of employment one who was already occupied. The 
difficulty, too, of supplying to each pauper the particular kind of 
work wherein he was skilled, would soon be found insurmount- 
able. Without an establishment within which to collect the poor 
and set them to work under a regular supervision, it would soon 
be discovered that this mode of supplying them with materials 
was an intolerable burthen. It would be much cheaper to give 
them direct support while they remained out of employment, 
for by so doing, the parish would probably save a very large part 
of the cost of the raw materials supplied for them to work upon. 
Accordingly we find that very shortly after the statute 43 El. 
was passed, the practice began which has uniformly prevailed, 
of assisting the able bodied directly, instead of attempting to 
supply them with work. This practice has been called one of 
the corruptions of the administration of the system ; one of those 
deviations from the wholesome rule of the statute itself, which 
have tended to defeat its benign purposes, and bring the system 
which it established into disrepute. The effect of the two plans, 
so far as regards the encouragement given to the increase of the 
number of paupers, would be nearly the same. The difference, 
if any, being in favour of the deviation, because the plan pur- 
sued under that, would not so certainly or probably occasion a 
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direct and pernicious interference with labour and its wages. On 
either of the plans, however, support for themselves and their 
children would be absolutely promised by the public, and the 
natural checks upon profusion, dissipation, and population, would 
be thus in a great measure removed. — 

But in regard to the quantum of expenditure for the mainte- 
nance of the paupers thus created, the advantage would lie 
greatly on the side of the deviation. Indeed, so extravagantly 
wasteful a scheme as that contained in the statute itself would be 
found impracticable. What has been called then a corruption of 
the system, was in fact an improvement upon it; that is to say, 
it did no more mischief than the statutory plan would have done, 
and it did that mischief at a much less expense. 

The able bodied poor then would receive direct relief. It 
would soon be found that a great part of them could obtain some 
employment—two or three days’ work in the week—or perhaps 
constant occupation at wages which would have supported the 
single man, but fall short of a competence for the family which 
the poor laws have caused to surround him. It would be ob- 
vious that to such a man relief could not be denied. It would 
be granted to an extent sufficient to supply the deficiency of his 
wages for his support. We have at once then, the poor rates 
applied to make up the wages of labour; necessarily so applied 
they must be, while the fatal principle which lies at the root of 
them is suffered to remain. 

The next step, to wit, the erection of workhouses, in which 
the able bodied poor, refusing to work, or unable to obtain em- 
ployment, might be brought together and set to work under the 
superintendence of public officers ; and after that, the billet sys- 
tem, established by 26 Geo. S., under which, in agricultural dis- 
tricts especially, employers are enabled to throw the payment of 
| agg: of the wages of their labourers upon their neighbours, may 

easily traced as necessary consequences, after a certain time, 
of the principles already established. Let us not then be misled 
by declamations on the excellencies of the 43 Eliz. That statute 
introduced no new principle, established no new system. It did 
not form an epoch. It was merely a link in the fatal chain. To 
those who will take the trouble of tracing the course by which 
the plan embodied in the 43 Eliz. was gradually formed, it will 
be shendentiy evident, that the very hope of being able to make 
a stand upon it, is, in the nature of things, absurd. 

What has been already said, may suffice to show how little 
regard is paid to the real facts of the case, by those writers who 
represent the suppression of the monasteries by Henry VIII., 
as the circumstance which rendered the introduction of the Poor 
Laws necessary, after a vain endeavour to do without them, per- 
sisted in until the 43 Eliz., when the necessity was finally ac- 
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knowledged,; the system adopted, and peace and prosperity re- 
stored to the country, which, since the destruction of the monas- 
teries, had been in a deplorable condition—* robberies, murders, 
and incendiarism, spread over the land, and society almost about 
to resolve itself into its primitive chaos.”? The monasteries, and 
other great charities, had, long before the reformation, produced 
their natural effects, in the creation of a surplus population of 
paupers, beyond their means of relief. The additional pressure 
thus occasioned upon private charity, had been already felt; the 
compulsory contributions for the relief of the poor—the root 
of the system—had been already introduced, as far back as the 
year 1388. If, about the time of the 43 Eliz., a miraculous effect 
were really manifest in the sudden decrease of crime and turbu- 
lence, and spreading of commercial enterprise and activity, this 
effect was certainly not produced by the enactments to be found 
in that statute, otherwise its benign operation would have been 
felt probably in 27 H. VIII., or 1 Edw. VL., or at latest in 5 or 
14 Eliz. ; for the several statutes passed at or between these pe- 
riods absolutely comprehended the whole system as set forth and 
consolidated in 43 Eliz. | 
Another reason for the establishment of the poor laws, is 
sought for in the supposed nature of civil society. It is said that 
every man is adopted by compulsion into the society of which 
his parents were citizens, and is entitled only to that portion of 
the public wealth which accrues to him by inheritance, and pre- 
cluded from all right of occupancy over any other; that, conse- 
quently, if his parents were so poor as to transmit no pear 
to him, he is born the inhabitant of a land, every spot of whic 
is appropriated to some other person ; he offers, therefore, what 
God has given him, mental and bodily energy, in exchange for 
sufficient food and raiment, and the rich are bound in justice to 
allow them to him. If it be intended to assert, that in a properly 
regulated society, the wages of labour would be sufficient for the 
maintenance of the labourer, and that no man has a right to 
the labour of another without compensating him therefor ; it is 
sufficient to answer, that these assertions are very true, but do 
by no means justify the Poor Laws, which first depress wages 
below their natural rate, and then require one man to give uy 
the accumulations of his own industry, to support another, whose 
labour he has neither desired nor enjoyed the benefit of. If man 
would be content with legislating on the proper subjects of human 
legislation, the social state would cease to be a curse instead/of a 
blessing to a large part of the population. Laws to protect the 
life, health, and reputation of the citizen; to secure to him Zberty, 
freedom from undue restraint of any kind, the liberty of employ- 
ing himself where and in what labour (not injurious to society) he 
chooses, and of receiving freely the wages which he may earn ; 
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finally, to maintain the right, not only of acquiring, but of pre- 
serving and enjoying property ; these are the laws which the 
nature of civil society demands. If none inconsistent with these 
objects were made, a sound and healthful prosperity would be 
the general lot of man. Suffering there would, and always must 
be, to a certain extent—so much as to excite and preserve in 
wholesome action the charities and sympathies of our nature. 
But we should have no race of hereditary paupers, and no organ- 
ized system for enabling the idle and dissolute to prey upon the 
hard earnings of the industrious. Man would not attempt to 
regulate, by positive laws, the performance of those obligations 
which God has thought fit to leave in their nature imperfect. 
The natural checks upon population would operate ; the wages 
of labour would be kept up to their natural rate ; individual in- 
dustry, providence, and frugality, would be encouraged and re- 
warded ; the standard of comfort would be high ; and when the 

pulation began at last to press upon the means of subsistence, 
its further increase would be mildly and gently impeded. But, 
it is said, the land is all pone: | ; aman in a state of nature 
would have the right of occupying any vacant land, but there 
is no vacant land for him to occupy ; therefore he has a right to 
be maintained by those who have been more fortunate ; he offers 
a consideration, his mental and bodily energy, and society is 
bound to accept it. In the way of consideration, what has the 
infant or the idiot to offer of mental or bodily energy? Has he 
this natural right of occupancy? If not, the argument goes to 
show that society have the perfect right of starving the individual 
before he reaches the age at which his right to a maintenance 
would commence with his power of earning it. In fact, by the 
law of nature, no man has, in regard to property, an absolute 
right to more than the fruits of his own labour ; to those fruits, 
and to the accumulations of them, he has an absolute right. Civil 
society is mainly necessary to protect this and the other absolute 
rights. It is not an absolute right to a supply of necessaries suf- 
ficient for his support—it is the right of freely endeavouring by 
his labour to obtain such a supply, and to accumulate whatever 
he obtains beyond it. The right of retaining and enjoying what 
he has so obtained, is one of the most sacred of human rights. 
It is entirely inconsistent with a coexisting right in any other 
person to possess himself against the will of the owner, of a part 
of such accumulation, and apply it to his own support. The stress 
laid upon the occupancy of land, arises from the not unusual 
error, of supposing that there is something about land, and the 
rent and produce of land, which is peculiar, and not governed 
by precisely the same laws which regulate other capital, and its 
interests and profits. 

Labour, assisting the operations of natural agents, is the source 
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of all wealth. Labour is the universal commodity. Land, water, 
air, and the products of each, by the application of the labour of 
man, yield him food, clothing, and shelter. But the man who 
has labour to dispose of, has no more right to call upon the land 
owner for gratuitous support, than the Jand owner has to call upon 
the labourer, or upon any other class. Every man, in a social 
state, is entitled to be protected in the effort to support himself, 
but not to be supported gratuitously by others; to labour for the 
acquisition of property—not to have a sufficiency for his main- 
tenance ensured to him. Society is bound to protect reputation 
as well as property, but has no right to take from the man who 
has laid up a stock of one or the other, a supply for him who 
has failed in obtaining enough of either for his physical or social 
wants. Except in countries where the perverse disposition to 
meddle with matters beyond the proper scope of human regula- 
tion has been iong indulged, industry and frugality will always 
secure a maintenance. No principle of justice requires a provi- 
sion for the idle and profligate, at the expense of the industrious 
and frugal. We do emphatically deny, that the question of the 
poor laws, is a question between the rich, in the common a 
tation of that term, and the poor. The rich man is the last to 
suffer from the operation of the poor laws; and his suffering will 
be postponed precisely in proportion to the amount of his wealth. 
The man of twenty thousand dollars per annum, may lose half 
his income, and still retain an ample sum for the supply of all 
his wants. It is upon the humble man, of limited means, that 
the poor laws press immediately. They take from the frugal and 
industrious man, who makes just enough to provide for the phy- 
sical wants and proper education of his family, a portion of his 
income, and then he is told that this is done because the nature 
of civil society requires the poor to be protected! And thus are 
successive ranks pressed down into the gulf of pauperism, where 
all that makes life valuable to the possessor or to others, is de- 
stroyed. For— 
*¢ Men of that condition feed on sloth, 
As doth the beetle on the dung she breeds in ; 


Not caring how the metal of their minds 
Is eaten with the rust of idleness.” 


A man feels no shame in the enjoyment of his natural rights; 
he is not degraded by their possession or exercise. But the pub- 
lic pauper is degraded by the same law which relieves him. He 
is no longer a freeman. His ape. of settlement is his prison. If 
he removes from it, he may be seized and sent back to it. If he 
refuses to answer any questions which the ministers of charity 
put to him touching his settlement, he may be cast into jail for 
ninety days. Where there are almshouses, the condition of his 
relief may be that he shall take up his abode in them. ‘«Cer- 
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tainly,”? says Lord Bacon, ‘‘few men in any vocation, which 
have been somebody, and bear a mind somewhat according to 
the conscience and remembrance of that they have been, will 
ever descend to that condition, as to profess to live upon alms, 
and to become a corporation of declared beggars ; but will rather 
choose to live obscurely, and, as it were, to hide themselves with 
some private friends ; so that the end of such an institution will 
be, that it will make the place a receptacle of the worst, idlest, 
and most dissolute persons of every profession, and to become 
a cell of loiterers, and cast serving men, and drunkards, with 
scandal rather than fruit to the commonwealth.”’? The true ope- 
ration of the Poor Laws is to tempt men to become degraded, 
dissolute, wasteful, profligate, and idle, by promising them a 
support if they do so. 

he formal bond, the signature in blood, and the visible in- 
carnation of the fiend, are wanting; the conditions themselves 
are similar to those which the Devil has been supposed to offer, 
to wit: let the victim «file his mind” and steep his immortal 


. soul in guilt, and his temporal wants shall all be abundantly sup- 


plied without care or anxiety on his part. 

We shall proceed to give a brief summary of a few of the facts 
on this subject, which have been from time to time collected and 
put forth in an authentic shape in several of the United States. 
The system which obtains among us, is in its general features 
similar to that which prevails in England, so far as regards the 
mode of raising the fund, (viz., by way of rate,) and the class of 
people to whom relief is afforded. Each district (commonly a 
town, county, or city) provides for its own poor. In some of 
the states (as Massachusetts and New York) paupers having no 
legal settlement are relieved at the expense of the state govern- 
ment. 

In most of the states, almshouses have been introduced, and 
this system, connected with farms, may be considered as growing 
upon us. 

In MASSACHUSETTS several inquiries have been had into 
the operation and effect of the poor laws, some of the results of 
which we shall give with as little comment as may be. 

The whole population of Massachusetts was in 1810, 472,040; 
in 1820, 523,287; in 1830, 610,014. The population, therefore, 
during the first ten years (from 1810 to 1820) was increasing at 
an average rate of 1.1 per cent. annually; and during the last 
ten years, (from 1820 to 1830) at an average rate of 1.6 per 
cent. annually. . 

In 1821, it was ascertained that certain districts, containing, 
according to the census of 1810, 287,437 inhabitants, supported 
in that year (1821) 4340 paupers. By adding 12 per cent. for 
the increase since 1810, the population of these districts may be 
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estimated at-321,928, in 1821. There was in them at that time, 
one pauper for every 75 inhabitants. “fs 

In 1832, certain districts (in all of which were almshouses 
with land for the employment of the poor) with a population of 
215,881 (in 1830, which, by adding 3 per cent., would give 
222,357 in 1832) had 2032 paupers in the almshouses, while 
7002 had been more or less aided out of the house during. the 
year. The returns were probably made at a season of the year 
when the almshouses were not crowded, for the average number 
in them, for the previous five years, is reported at 2466. The 
whole number of persons more or less assisted in the houses dur- 
ing the last year, was 4535; the number in the houses at the time 
of the visitation, 2032 or 4ths. By taking the same proportion of 
those assisted out of the house, we shall have 3112. So that the 
whole number of paupers in a population of 222,357, in the year 
1832, may be estimated at 5144; or about one in every 43 inha- 
bitants. That is to say, upon this calculation, the proportion of 
the paupers to the whole population was 1.34 per cent. in 1821, 
and about 2.55 per cent. in 1832. 

The average annual expense of supporting each pauper was in 
1821, $50, or a little more than 96,4, cents per week. 

The average number of paupers in the almshouse in the City 
of Boston was during the year 1819, 395; 1820-1, a little over 
400 ; 1822-3, 442. The expenditure for the out-door poor was in 
1820-1, $14,433 70; for the almshouse, probably about $15,000. 
The whole receipts in that year amounted to $32,312 41. The 
amount received from the state was $12,377 88. 

The expenditure for the out-door poor was in 1822-3, 
$14,131 21; for the almshouse, $20,328 67. Whole receipts 
in that year, $37,884 79; amount received from the state, 
$10,433 42. 

The number in the house in January 1823, was 530; and in 
January 1832, 623. 

The expenditures in 1831-2 for the poor in the house (in- 
cluding $5187 94 interest on the cost of the establishment) 
amounted to $28,712 23; and those for the out-door poor, to 
$14,857 92, making in the whole the sum of $43,570 15, 

The number of poor in the house had increased in nine years 
about 18 per cent.; and the whole expenditure about 23 per cent. ; 
or if the $20,328 67 charged for the poor in the house in 1822-3 
did not include interest on the cost of the establishment, the in- 
crease of expenditure would still be more than 113 per cent. In 
the mean time the population had increased about 37 per cent. 

The public pauper expense of the State of NEW YORK was 
for the year 1815, $245,000; 1819, $368,000; 1822, $470,000; 
and if to the last sum be added the interest at 6 per cent. of 
moneys expended on poor houses and farms, the result will be a 
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total expense in 1822, of $535,000. The expense, therefore, 
ap to have been at least nearly doubled in seven years. — 

the State of NEW HAMPSHIRE the expenditure for the 
relief of the poor was in 1800 $17,000, the population, 183,858, 
of which one in every 333 was a pauper. 

In 1820 the amount expended was $80,000, the population, 
244,161, of which one in every 100 was a pauper. So that in 
the course of twenty years, the actual expense was nearly quin- 

, and the proportion which the paupers bore to the whole 
population had been increased in the ratio of more than three 
to one. 

In the State of PENNSYLVANIA similar results have been 
ascertained. The population of the district composed of the City 
of Philadelphia, District of Southwark, and Township of the 
Northern Liberties, and the number of paupers supported therein, 
at the dates mentioned, were as follows: 


Year. Population. Increase of No. of Increase of 


Population. Paupers. Pauzers. 
1791 42,520 680 


1800 67,811 59 p. et. 1390 104 p. et. 
1810 92,785 36 «6 2500 Te -¢ 


In 1811, the number of paupers is stated to have been 2500, 
and in 1812, only 1674. For the next six years, down to 1818, 
it ranged between 1400 and 1900, gradually decreasing till 1815, 
when it was 1458, and thence gradually rising till 1818, when it 
was 1868. The causes of this sudden falling off in the number 
in 1812, were evidently not such as uniformly and permanently 
operate. They appear to have been connected with the war 
which broke out in 1812 and continued until 1815. Probably 
the high bounties offered and the efforts used in recruiting, caused 
many enlistments from among the able bodied pensioners whom 
misguided charity had previously enabled to live in idleness and 
drunkenness. These temporary causes were soon at an end; for 
in 1822, we find the number of paupers amounted to 3090; the 
population of the district having been in 1820, 113,323. Again, 
in 1803, the poor tax levied in the same district amounted to 
$75,262 03; the population of the district in 1800 having been 
67,811, as already stated. In 1820, the poor tax levied amounted 
to $140,793 89, and the population to 113,323. The population 
then had increased less than 67 per cent., while the poor tax had 
increased nearly 87 per cent. 

In 1830 the population amounted to 159,443; but we are un- 
able to state the amount of poor tax levied in that year, as it has 
for some time past been omitted in the annual accounts. It how- 
ever certainly fell far short of 140,000 dollars; and there would 
appear, therefore, to be an actual falling off in the amount of the 
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poor tax, coupled with an increase of population. But the fol- 

lowing table will show that the burden of pauperism was in 

reality not lightened, even by ten years of great prosperity. 
Year. Population. Expenses of Almshouse. 


1820-1 $40,903 83 
satsie$ 113,323 sm a $41,787 29 
1830-1 50,610 04 
191-8 159,443 rei ort 57,752 02 


There was a saving in the expense of the out-door poor, occa- 
sioned mainly by a total and radical change (1827-8) in the mode 
of administering relief, which will be hereafter more particularly 
adverted to. 


Year. Expenses of out-door relief. Average. 
1820-1 - $50,061 70 
1830-1 : 23,695 95 
1831-2 e 27,234 294 85,465. 19 


This was the result of a great effort ; but we have cause to fear, 
that the struggle with the current, if it has not already ceased, 
cannot be much longer protracted, and that the tide will soon be 
permittéd again to sweep us onwards. The poor tax, which in 
1830 was 20 cents in every 100 dollars of the assessed gross value 
of real estate, had swelled, in 1832, to 34 cents in every 100 
dollars. It is true, that 17,500 dollars, or about 4 cents in the 
100 dollars, was appropriated to meet the interest of money ex- 
pended in the erection of the new almshouse, and is therefore 
to be deducted from the current annual expense. But there still 
remains an advance from 20 to 30 cents in the 100 dollars (that 
is, 50 per cent.), in the course of two years. 

The following table exhibits the number of paupers, during 
the years specified, in certain counties of Pennsylvania. 


Number of Paupers. 
Year. Chester. Bucks. . 
1816 - - - 117 
1817 - - 130 - 129 
1818 - 186 - 165 
1819 - 219 - 183 
1820 - 319 - 210 
1821 - 292 - 206 - 212 
1822 - 306 
1823 about 300 
1824 - - - 208 
1830 - - 275 
1831 - - - 228 


In considering the operation of the Poor Laws in the United 
States, we ought never to lose sight of the fact, that there is no 
VOL. XIv.—NO. 27. 11 
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country in the world, in which the counteraeting circumstances 
are so numerous and powerful. Our population is far from press- 
ing on our means of subsistence ; improvements are rapidly pro- 

ssive ; wages are high, because labour is comparatively scarce ; 
the fertile and almost boundless regions of the West, ready to 
receive whatever number of people may be thrown off from the 
Atlantic states for a series of years to come.—-It is impossible to 
imagine a state of civil society in which it would be more diffi- 
cult for the Poor Laws to produce their ill effects. It will be 
seen, however, from a view of the facts already stated, that their 
influence is to be distinctly traced, even in this country, and that 
they have tended here as elsewhere to increase the number of 
paupers. 

We are also satisfied that they operate among us as a direct 
premium upon intemperance and profligacy, and do in no way 
diminish, but on the contrary increase the demands upon private 
eharity. 

That the Poor Laws operate as a direct premium upon intem- 
perance and profligacy, will be abundantly manifest from the 
facts which we are about to adduce. With us, the proportion of 
paupers who have been reduced to poverty by these causes is 
enormous. Indeed it may be almost said that the public charity 
is monopolized by the vicious and unworthy. 

In MASSACHUSETTS it was stated, after inquiry by a com- 
mittee, in 1820, that of all causes of pauperism, intemperance in 
the use of spirituous liquors was the most powerful and general. 
The official returns then made to the committee by the overseers 
of the several towns in the state, confirm the opinion of the com- 
mittee on this head. 

The following table, extracted from the more extensive ones 
which are annexed to the report of the Massachusetts commis- 
sioners in the present year, exhibits the subject in a still more 


striking light. 

Towns. Whole number At to poverty 

in Almshouse directly or indireclly 
w intem 

visited. (chad idiots” 
and insane. ) 
Boston, - 499 - 

Salem, - 155 - as 
Marblehead, - 109 - # 
Lynn, - 52 - 17 
Beverly, - 27 : % 
Gloucester, - 82 - a 
Ipswich, - 47 - 23 
Renley, . 27 . 20 
Newbury, = 49 *. 40 


Newburyport, 85 - # 
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Essex, - 20 = ll 
Charlestown, - 150 morethan #2 
Cambridge, - 104 - 
Taunton, - 28 - as 


In NEW YORK, the testimony on the same point is scarcely 
less conclusive, as will be perceived on a perusal of the ensuing 
extract from a report of the secretary of that state on the Poor 
Laws, in the year 1824. 

‘Of the whole number of permanent paupers (6896), the 
returns and estimates will warrant the assertion, that at least 
1585 male persons were reduced to that state by the excessive 
use of ardent spirits; and, of consequence, that their families 
(consisting of 989 wives, and 2167 children,) were reduced to 
the same penury and want; thus presenting strong evidence of 
the often asserted fact, that intemperance has produced more than 
two-thirds of all the permanent pauperism in the States; and 
there is little hazard in adding, that to the same cause may be 
ascribed more than one-half of the occasional pauperism.”” 

In PENNSYLVANIA the proportion is not less. Several 
years ago it was estimated that two-thirds of the paupers in most 
of the poor-houses in the state, had become such by dissipation. 
And in 1827, it was, after very full inquiry, stated, that the 
poor in consequence of vice, constituted, in Philadelphia and 
everywhere, by far the greater part of the poor, and that from 
three-fourths to nine-tenths of the paupers in all parts of our 
country, might attribute their degradation to the vice of intem- 
perance. 

That the Poor Laws have not diminished the calls upon private 
charity, is a fact which admits of no dispute. In the year 1821, 
notwithstanding the great number of poor relieved by the public 
bounty at a vast expense in the city and county of Philadelphia, 
there existed in that city and county, at the very least, onz 
HUNDRED AND sixTy charitable and beneficial societies, besides 
SIXTY-NINE religious institutions, all of which, as is well known, 
have a fund for the relief of the poor of their own congregations, 
Other societies have since been from time to time established, to 
meet the real or supposed exigencies of the poor. In addition to 
this, the sums given by individuals in private charity, are esti- 
mated at a large amount, and withal, when a year of unusual 
pressure occurs, public collections are made, and the money thus 
raised is applied te the immediate relief of the indigent, under 
the direction of a committee of citizens. Notwithstanding the 
number of poor relieved at a vast expense from the public funds, 
there is still an increasing mass of unrelieved pauperism, which 
is at last thrown upon the charity of individuals. 

Of the different modes of administering relief, we are inclined 
to believe that the system of almshouses connected with farms 
affords the most economical. We are led to this opinion, by the 
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obvious consideration, that as a great part of the applicants for 
relief are ignorant or unskilful in any branch of mechanics or 
manufactures, agricultural labour is that upon which they may 
be employed without danger of destroying raw materials—with 
the least pains bestowed in instruction, and the Jeast expense in 
procuring tools, and finally, with the greatest certainty of con- 
tributing directly to some extent towards the support of the 
labourer. Under equal management, therefore, and other cir- 
cumstances being also equal, we have no doubt that the same 
number of paupers can be supported more cheaply on a farm than 
in any other mode. Yet we scarcely know that this fact can be 
directly proved. It is hard to bring positive evidence to bear on 
it. Better management commonly accompanies a change of sys- 
tem in this respect. Public attention is attracted to the expense 
and abuses of the previous plan; the public voice demands a 
change, and the plan is changed at the same time that the most 
competent men are put forward to superintend the new arrange- 
ments. It would be difficult to prove directly, that, in any one 
instance, the adoption of the farm system has caused a diminution 
of expense, because there is no proportion in which expenses 
have been thereupon diminished, which cannot be equalled by 
the production of other cases, wherein the diminution has been 
occasioned solely by more vigilant management. An exception 
is supposed to exist in the case of Salem (Mass.), where it is 
stated, that for the last twelve years (during which a farm has 
been connected with the almshouse), the average expense for the 
support of the poor has been less than half the average of the 
former ten years in the old workhouse, although the average 
number of the poor supported during the ten years in the old 
workhouse, was but 120, while during the last twelve years it 
was 230. This statement would show a saving of about 75 per 
cent. in money. It would also show a great increase in pauperism. 
It is stated, however, that in the old workhouse no work at all 
was done. So that the institution was then probably under the 
very worst management. A large income has also been derived 
from a valuable quarry and gravel pits on the farm. But we do 
not, without further light, intend to comment upon so extraor- 
dinary an instance. It appears from one of the tables annexed to 
the report of the commissioners of Massachusetts, that the whole 
number in the Salem almshouse, when visited by them, some 
time in the year 1832, was 155, of which 33 were states’ poor. 
It appears, also, that for the last two years, the number of poor 
in the house has been reduced fifty a year ; so that in 1831 they 
amounted probably to 205, and in 1830 to 255. Now it is known, 
from the appendix to the report of a Boston town committee, 
that on the lst of March, 1820, there were in the Salem alms- 
house 337 paupers ; and that the nett amount for the support of 
the town poor in that year, was $4296 40. When visited by the 
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commissioners in 1832, the number of paupers in the same alms- 
house was 155; and the nett amount expended for the support 
of the town poor in that year, was $8280 77. The same farm 
was occupied in 1820 and in 1832. The difference between the 
expense in the two years, is, we presume, to be attributed to the 
falling off in the management of the institution. The annual ex- 
pense of each pauper, in 1820, would be about $12 45, while in 
1832 it would stand at $53 42! The boasted saving of 75 per 
= by the farm, sinks into insignificance when compared with 
this. 

We might have made a still more striking calculation, by tak- 
ing the year ending in March 1825, during which the house ac- 
tually made a profit of 1886 dollars 11 cents, on an average num- 
ber of 212 paupers, as was stated at the time, That is to say, a 
profit of 8 dollars 90 cents on each pauper in 1825, a loss of 53 
dollars 42 cents on each pauper in 1832. A vast difference.—An 
instructive example this, of the impossibility of maintaining the 
management of such institutions at a high point of excellence for 
a series of years, and of the facility with which, after the excite- 
ment of reform has subsided, they gently slide back into the old 
corruptions and wastefulness. 

In Marlborough (Massachusetts,) the average cost of the poor 
before their removal to a farm was 1550 dollars. Their cost last 
year (beyond the receipts of sales from the farm, &c.) was 310 
dollars 78 cents. So, in Groton, the cost of the poor before the 
establishment of a farm, was 1050 dollars per annum, which was 
last year reduced to 495 dollars. These are great reductions. If 
we knew the number supported at the different periods, we could 
form some opinion on the comparative cost of each pauper. These 
are cases in which farms have been introduced. We will now 
state the case of Framingham, Massachusetts, in which, previous 
to the last nine years, the poor were disposed of in a mass to the 
lowest bidder for them, and since that time they have been placed 
in the charge of an individual contractor, and boarded in different 
families. Previous to the last nine years, the annual cost of the 
poor was from 1200 to 1400 dollars. For the first five of the last 
nine years, they were contracted for at 1000 dollars per annum. 
For the sixth year, another contractor took them at 750 dollars 
per annum. For the three following years, another individual 
took them at 535 dollars per annum. Here then was a reduction 
from about 1400 to 535 dollars, without any resort to almshouses 
or farms. 

But indeed these great fluctuations, occasioned by the greater 
or less care, vigilance, or capacity of the public agents, are phe- 
nomena by no means uncommon. ‘Take as an instance, the fol- 
lowing statement of the average weekly expense of each pauper 
in the Philadelphia Almshouse for the years given.— 
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Fear. Average number Expense. Avearge weekl 
in the Almshouse. pa oak 

1820-i 1109 $ 40,903 83 705% cents. 
1821-2 1078 42,670 76 764 
1822-3 1204 47,607 56 76 
1823-4 1157 45,058 11 742 
1824-5 995 36,877 48 712 
1825-6 994 37,309 13 721 
1826-7 1056 43,794 92 794 
1827-8 1005 46,672 53 894 
1830-1 1116 50,610 04 8745 
1831-2 1223 64,894 O1 102 


In 1820-1, it cost to maintain eagh pauper in the almshouse, 
70,2, cents per week ; and in 1831-2, 102 cents per week, mak- 
ing a difference of 31,4, cents, or nearly 44 per cent. On the 
other hand, take the expense incurred in the same place, during 
the same years, for the out-door poor and children’s asylum, 
exclusive of bastards and married women. 


Year. Expense of out-door > Children’s Asylum. 
1820-1 $50,061 70 $ 4.28966 
1821-2 41,071 18 5,221 33 
1822-3 45,939 39 7,498 24 
1823-4 56,399 23 11,316 76 
1824-5 47,561 61 8,092 07 
1825-6 38,957 88 7,034 73 
1826-7 42,271 25 9,940 30 
1827-8 30,214 79 6,824 37 
1830-1 23,695 95 6,263 14 
1831-2 27,234 29 6,060 88 


In 1820-1 then, the out-door poor cost 50,061 dollars 70 cents, 
while in 1830-1, they cost but 23,695 dollars 95 cents, making 
a difference of 26,365 dollars 75 cents. The out-door poor cost 
in the latter year less than one half of what they cost in the for- 
mer. ‘Tis reduction was not occasioned by compelling more of 
them into the almshouse, for the number in that institution was 
about the same in both years, viz. in 1820-1, 1109, and in 
1830-1, 1116. Again, take the following table of the expenses 
of two successive years, viz. 1826-7 and 1827-8: 


Year. Expense of Out-door. Children’s Nett expense of bas- 
Alimshouse. Asylum. tards and married 

women. 
1826-7 $43,794 92 $42,271 25 $9,940 30 $3,563 62 
1827-8 46,672 53 30,214 79 6,824 37 none: a 


gain of 396 42 
The whole of these expenditures in the first year amounted to 
99,570 dollars 9 cents, and in the second year to 83,315 dollars 
27 cents; that is to-say, the expenses of 1826-7 exceeded that of 
1827-8 by about 19 per cent. 
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How were these changes brought about? By a change of sys- 
tem? Down to 1827-8, the Board of Guardians of the Poor for 
the city and districts, consisted of fifty members, of whom nine 
acted as Managers of the Almshouse, and the remainder as out- 
door guardians, each of whom had his appointed district, his list 
of pensioners, his distribution of occasional relief, and his advance 
money ;—the general board exercising a control in all matters. 
The guardians received no compensation. That great waste 
should take place under such an administration of the out-door 
relief, was not to be wondered at. Public attention, however, 
being much attracted to the subject about that time, the old board 
applied its faculties to the task of setting its house in order, and 
by an unusual effort effected the saving of 19 per cent. in 1827-8. 
In the same year, the system was changed. The board of guar- 
dians was reduced to twelve in number; the distribution of out- 
door relief was no longer thrown upon the guardians themselves 
in the first instance. The tax to be laid was limited to 50 cents 
instead of 100 cents in the hundred dollars, and the approbation 
of another body was required. Provision was made for the ap- 
pointment of a competent number of respectable men as visitors 
of the poor, at a sufficient salary, who should devote themselves 
to the performance of their duties. Mere improvements, there- 
fore, in the management, produced the striking result which may 
be ascertained from the above tables, viz. the reduction of the 
expense of the out-door poor from 42,271 dollars 25 cents in 
1826-7, to 23,695 dollars 95 cents in 1830-1. We have already 
seen that the high and palmy state of this reform was not of long 
duration. 

The management of the almshouse does not appear to have 
been so decidedly improved under the new board. In 1831-2, 
the weekly expense of each pauper in the almshouse had increased 
44 per cent. since 1820-1; 29 per cent. since 1826-7; and 17 
per cent. since the immediately preceding year of 1830-1, 

Again, the expense of bastards and married women deserted 
by their husbands, in Philadelphia, was as follows :— 


Year. Whole expense. Received from putative fathers, &c. Nett expense. 
1820-1 $11,575 30 $7,014 60 $4,560 70 
1821-2 9,063 02 7,523 71 1,539 31 
1822-3 9,650 85 7,123 15 2,527 70 
1823-4 11,119 62 6,002 26 5,117 36 
1824-5 9,502 14 6,798 10 2,704 04 
1825-6 9,582 39 7,070 16 2,512 23 
1826-7 10,226 84 6,663 22 3,563 62 
1827-8 8,588 08 8,984 50 none: a 

gain of 396 42 
1830-1 6,652 12 6,046 34 605 78 


1831-2 7,221 84 5,074 33 2,147 51 
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The number of bastards was, in 
1820-1 271 
1821-2 167 
1822~3 161 
18234 267 
1824—5 266 
1825-6 272 
1826~7 249 


The number for the other three years (1827-8, 1830-1, and 
1831-2) is not stated in the annual accounts. By making ave- 
rages of the above statement, we obtain the following results, 
The whole sum expended in the seven years, from 1820 to 1827, 
was $70,720 10, of which were received from putative fathers &c., 
$48,195 20, leaving the nett expense to the public, $22,524 96, 
or an average annual expense of $3241 65. The whole sum ex- 
pended in the two years (1830-1 and 1831-2) was $13,873 96, 
of which were received as before, $11,120 67, leaving the nett 
expense to the public, $2753 09, or an average annual expense 
of $1376 54. Here isa great saving. It might be thought that 
a vast change must have been made. So there was indeed, if we 
may judge by the fruits. Buta still greater change might have 
been effected, connected with the signal improvement of morals, 


the discouragement of vice, and also a saving of the public money, 

by steadily refusing to give any privileges to illegitimate children 

or their mothers, by striking the item of bastardy out of the ac- 

counts altogether, and by thus removing the bounty which is now 

offered upon female infamy. Can this be done, without the risk 

of snodsremeg other crimes, murders, abortions, and vig ms 
e 


of infants? have no doubt of it. In Boston, Baltimore, an 
Salem, the principle has long been acted upon, that the public 
will not undertake to bring up illegitimate children without ex- 
pense to the mother. The consequence is, not that children are 
murdered or exposed, but that in 1826 but ¢en cases came under 
the notice of the public officers at Boston, and but éwo at Salem ; 
while in Baltimore the public was put to no expense whatever 
in regard to them. In the same year in Philadelphia, the num- 
ber of bastards under the care of the guardians of the poor was 
two hundred and seventy-two. An instructive contrast. Our 
system in regard to bastardy tends to increase the number of bas- 
tards, just as our system in regard to the poor generally, tends to 
increase the number of paupers. If we had the firmness to re- 
trace our steps, we could as certainly get rid of the support of 
the latter as of the former. 

A poor house is now in the course of erection on a farm be- 
yond the Schuylkill. When that shall be occupied, the farming 
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system will be tried with us, and it is to be hoped that the out- 
door pensions will then be wholly abolished. 

We trust also, that the use of ardent spirits will be absolutely 
ese ne? in the almshouse. In consequence of this step havin 

en taken at Salem, the number in the house has diminishe 
fifty per annum for the last two years. In the almshouse at Lynn, 
ardent spirits are never given to the inmates, and the expense of 
the poor has diminished 500 dollars a year for the last four years. 
So, in Beverly, the cost of aiding and supporting the poor -has 
been diminishing for the last ten years, principally from the en- 
tire disuse of ardent spirits in the house, and this diminution has 
been about 75 dollars (10 per cent.) a year for the last four or 
five years. In many of the other poor houses in Massachusetts, 
ardent spirits are not allowed to be introduced. Contrast this 
with the large sums expended with us for intoxicating liquors, 
said to be consumed in the medical and surgical wards, but of 
which we cannot but believe that a large portion must, through 
the carelessness of the butler of the establishment, find its way 
among the healthy paupers. We should be glad to see the intro- 
duction of intoxicating liquors of any kind, into the house, ab- 
solutely prohibited. 


Year. Amount expended Amount expended § Amount expended 
for wine, brandy, for barley. for drugs and 
&in, rum, whiskey, medicines. 
, and other 
i , used in 
the Medical and 
ical Wards. 
1820-1 $3001 62 $22 40 $1972 34 
1821-2 1515 67 13 50 1955 35 
1822-3 2121.09 9 70 2637 44 
1823-4 2469 19 14 10 1490 87 
1824—5 1345 33 3133 35 
1825-6 1461 37 1220 22 
1826-7 1619 95 3555 O01 
1827-8 1911 27 2046 27 
1830-—1 1219 61 55 60 1081 02 
1831-2 1560 83 7 33 2289 26 


It is a fact very obvious to the understanding of any man, that 
these paupers drank more brandy than barley-water. 


«* P. Hen. What hast thou found ? 
*¢ Poins. Nothing but papers, my lord. 
** P. Hen. Let’s see what they be; read them: 
** Poins. Ttem, a capon, 2s. 2d. 
**Ttem, oe Ad. “a 
*‘ Item, sack, two gallons, 5s. 
** Item, em fined sack after supper, 2s. 6d. 
“Item, bread, a halfpenny. 
“P. Hen. O, monstrous ! but one halfpenny worth of bread to this intolerable 
deal of sack !” 
VOL. XIV.—NO. 27. 12 
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In giving the preference, as we do for the reasons already 
stated, to the plan of almshouses connected with farms, we should 
never lose sight of the discouraging truth, that by no plan can 
the essential evils of the system itself of a public provision for 
the poor, be removed, nor even a tolerably good administration 
of it for a series of years be secured or rendered probable. 

We have shown the effects of the system among us, where it 
operates chiefly as a direct encouragement to intemperance and 
vice. From three-fourths to nine-tenths of our paupers can trace 
their destitution to intemperance as the cause. But the baneful 
influence of the Poor Laws in removing the natural checks upon 
the increase of population, in overstocking the market with labour, 
in depressing the rate of wages below the sum necessary to feed 
and clothe the labourer on the most frugal plan—these are effects 
which we cannot yet feel in their full force in this country, where 
population as yet requires no check, and does not press on our 
means of subsistence, where wages are yet high, and the demand 
for labour through the country generally greater than the supply. 
We must look abroad for instruction as to the operation of the 
Poor Laws when population has become dense and wages low.. 
In the book at the head of this article may be found a picture 
of what England is, and what (unless we go back in time) this 
country may at some day be. 

We may see in England the able bodied paupers extorting by 
violence, riots, and burnings, such an allowance as they think 
fit to demand; the poor rates substituted for wages in entire 

arishes, the whole labouring population being made paupers, 
instead of a few. The Poor Laws act there as a check to in- 
dustry, a reward for improvident marriages, a stimulant to popu- 
lation, and a blind to its effects on wages ; as a national institution 
for discountenancing the industrious and honest, and for protect- 
ing the idle, the improvident, and the vicious. They destroy 
filial, parental, and conjugal affection; and tend to prevent the 
accumulation of capital, to annihilate that which exists, and to re- 
duce the rate payer to pauperism. These are mere extracts from 
the results to which the evidence contained in the ‘‘ Extracts’? 
necessarily leads. 

The manner in which the paupers occasionally act as viceroys 
over the public authorities, is exemplified in the following state- 
ment, which is given of the proceedings in the parish of Northiam, 
in Sussex. 

** The refractory spirit of the labourers in this parish showed itself as far back 
as 1828. The stacks of the rector were fired by an incendiary ; the vestry-room 
was forcibly entered a few days after, and the labourers said they would help 
themselves ; the vestrymen retired. The rector, on arriving there, found one of 
the labourers in the chair. Three of the ringleaders were apprehended, tried at 


the winter-assizes before Judge Bayley, and sentenced to months’ impri- 
sonment. At the time of the riots in 1830, a vestry meeting was held, at which 
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it was suggested, that a deputation of labourers should be at hand; constant work 
at the increased scale, or relief was one of their demands. The vestry proceeded 
to the consideration of the applications for relief: one of the cases was that of a 
collier, who had been in work at high wages all the summer, but had wasted his 
earnings. Two of the delegates of the labourers were called in; one of them ad- 
mitted that it was a case of great injustice; but he pointed to the agreement, and 
said, ‘ They will expect it.’ It is the opinion of an occupier of land in Northiam, 
who has thought deeply on the subject, that the remote cause of the riots is the 
mixture of wages and poor-rate; that for 35 years past, the labourer has‘not been 
dependent on his employer, because parish relief having made up the deficien- 
cies in his earnings, the idle labourer obtains as good a living as the industrious, 
and the farmer, being crippled in his means by the necessity of paying the idle, 
is unable to remunerate the deserving.” 


In Cholesbury (Bucks) the land is represented as being almost 
wholly abandoned, (sixteen acres only, including cottage gar- 
dens, being now in cultivation); the poor thrown entirely upon 
the rates, and the population standing thus :— 


Population of Cholesbury. 


Parishioners not receiving relief, _—- 35 
Parishioners receiving relief, - - 66 
Non-parishioners (paupers), = - . 38 

139 


*¢T am informed,” says the Rev. Henry P. Jeston, Rector of Cholesbury, p. 87, 
** by the very oldest of my parishioners, that sixty years ago there was but one 
person who received parish relief; but it should seem that the parish, for many 
years past, has been an overburdened one; though within the last year the bur- 
dens have been much increased by the land going out of cultivation, and the whole 
population of the parish being thrown upon the rates. In fact, for some years, I 
understand the land was let only by means of the proprietors consenting to be- 
come guarantee to the tenant against more than a certain amount of parochial bur- 
dens, all above that amount to be considered in lieu of rent. At the present mo- 
ment some of the proprietors, in answer to communications from me upon parish 
affairs, have confessed an intention to abandon altogether their property in the 

arish, rather than give themselves further trouble about it, from their actually 
lost money by it, the rates having more than swallowed up the rents. 

** About October last, the parish officers not being able to collect any more 
funds, threw up their books, and from that time their duties have fallen upon 
myself: for the poor, left without any means of maintenance, assembled in a 
body at my door, whilst I was in bed, and applied to me for advice and food. 

‘* My income being under 140/, a year, rendered my means of relief small; but 
my duty was to keep them from starving, and I accordingly commenced sup- 
porting them by daily allowances of bread, potatoes, and soup. In the meantime 
I made several, as many as eight or ten, journeys to the magistrates at petty and 
special sessions, in company with parish officers, and after a delay of three 
weeks, succeeded in obtaining a ‘rate in aid, for 50/., on Drayton, an adjoining 
parish. These journeys, eight, ten, and fourteen miles each, the parish officers 
were compelled to go on foot, and I must have done the same but for the loan 
of a friend’s horse.” 


In the parish of Great Shelford, Cambridgeshire, a gentleman 
offered a man who worked for him, an acre of land, rent free. The 
man was a good workman and had a large family, and his em- 
loyer told him that if an acre would be of any service to him 
or a garden and to keep a pig or two, he was welcome to it. The 
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man refused to accept of it, for fear that the parisn would not 
continue his usual allowance, if.he had an acre rent free. He 
would have liked the acre well enough, but he preferred his pri- 
vilege on the parish. He had no ambition to lay up any property 
of course. Indeed a labouring man with property appears to be 
worse off than the one who has none. 


** The case of a man who has worked for me,” says one of the witnesses, p. 270, 
‘* will show the effect of the parish system in preventing frugal habits. This is a 
hardworking, industrious man, named William Williams. He is married, and had 
saved some money, to the amount of about seventy pounds, and had two cows; 
he had also a sow and ten pigs. He had got a cottage well furnished; he was the 
member of a Benefit Club, at Meopham, from which he received 8s, a-week 
when he was ill. He was beginning to learn to read and write, and sent his 
children to the Sunday school. He had a legacy of about 46/, but he got his 
other money together by saving from his fair wages as a wagoner. Some cir- 
cumstances occurred which obliged me to part with him. The consequence of 
this labouring man having been frugal and saved money, and got the cows, was, 
that no one would employ him, although his superior character as a workman 
was well known in the parish. He told me at the time I was obliged to part with 
him,—‘ Whilst I have these things I shall get no work. I must part with them 
all. I must be reduced to a state of beggary before any one will employ me.’ I 
was compelled to part with him at Michaelmas—he has not yet work, and 
he has no chance of getting any until he has become a pauper; for, until then, 
the gen will be preferred to him. He cannot get work in his own parish, 
and he will not be allowed to get any in other parishes. Another instance of the 
same kind occurred amongst my workmen. Thomas Hardy, the brother-in-law 
of the same man, was an excellent workman, discharged under similar circum- 
stances; he has a very industrious wife. They have got two cows, a well-furnish- 
ed cottage, and a pig, and fowls. Now he cannot get work because he has pro- 

rty. The pauper will be preferred to him; and he can only qualify himself for 
it by becoming a pauper. If he attempts to get work elsewhere, he is told that 
they do not want to fix him on the parish. Both these are fine young men, and 
as excellent labourers as I could wish to have. The latter labouring man men- 
tioned another instance of a labouring man in another parish (Henstead) who had 
once had more property than he, but was obliged to consume it all, and is now 
working on the roads. 

“ Such an instance as that of William Williams is enough to demoralise a whole 
district. I say, myself, that the labouring man who saves where such an abomina- 
ble system prevails, is foolish in doing so. What must be the natural effect of 
such a case on the mind of a labouring man? Will he not say to himself, why 
should I save? Why should I diminish my present scanty enjoyments, or lay by 
anything on the chance of my continuing with my present master, when he may 
die, or the means of employment fail him, when my store will be scattered to 
waste, and I shall again be made a pauper like William Williams, before I can 
be allowed to work for my living?” 


At page 84 will be found an anecdote showing how the poor 
laws operate upon the domestic ties. | ; 


“ This same woman is also an example of the sort of filial piety which flourishes 
under the influence of the poor laws: for the overseer proceeded to inform us 
that she has an aged mother who is quite helpless. 

*¢ 1 told her,’ he said, ‘that if she married, she had better take her mother 
to live with her, offering her at the same time 3s. 6d. a week, which is 6d. more 
than we now allow her mother; she said she would not have her mother for that 
money. 

** Those whose minds have been moulded by the operation of the poor laws 
appear not to feel the slightest acruple in asking to be paid for the performance 
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of those domestic duties, which the most brutal savages are in general willing to 
render gratuitously to their own kindred. Why should I tend my sick and aged 
parents when the parish is bound to do it? or, if I do perform the service, why 
should I excuse the parish which is bound to pay for it?” 

Indeed the whole frame of society appears to be distorted. As 
if to leave nothing untried to seduce men from the path of hon- 
est industry, the temptation of higher feeding is held out to 
them if paupers or criminals, than they could have hoped for as 
agricultural labourers, as the following curious scale of diet, 
which we abridge from page 261, will show: 


1. The InpEPENDENT AGRICULTURAL LABOURER 


has an average allowance of solid food per week of - 122 oz, 
2. The soLpier, - - - - - - 168 
3. The ABLE-BODIED PAUPER, - - - - 151 
4. The susPpecTep TuieEF, from 181 to - - 203 
5. The coNvVICTED THIEF, - - - - - 239 
6. The TRANSPORTED THIEF, - - - - 330 


It can scarcely be a subject of wonder that so large a propor- 
tion of the people under such regulations should choose to de- 
mand their 151 ounces of solid food, with many other comforts 
not specified, as paupers, rather than work hard for 122 ounces 
as labourers. 

The administration of the laws in relation to bastardy is per- 
haps on as bad a footing, generally, as it is possible to imagine. 

“*It may safely be affirmed,” says Mr. Cowell, p. 399, “that the virtue of female 
chastity does not exist among the lower orders of England, except to a certain 
extent among domestic female servants, who know that they hold their situations 
by that tenure, and are more prudent in consequence. Among the residue, all evi- 
dence goes to prove that it is a nonentity. A daughter grows up; she learns 
what her mother was; she sees what her sisters and neighbours are; finds that 
nobody thinks the worse of them, and that nothing is expected of herself, and 
that there is a short road to marriage or a maintenance. The English law has 
abolished female chastity, self-respect, proper pride, and all the charities of do- 
mestic life, derived from and connected with its existence. It has destroyed, 
likewise, the beneficial influence which this virtue in women reflects on the cha- 
racter of men.” 

Generally speaking, the allowance for a bastard is greater than 
for a legitimate child. Two or three bastards become a source of 
considerable income to their mothers, so much so that the la- 
bourers prefer marrying such women for the sake of the annui- 
ties thus acquired. Indeed ‘‘ that pregnancy precedes marriage’’ 
appears to have become a general rule among the labouring 
classes in England. 

Workhouses with severe regulations, severely enforced, are 
found in England as elsewhere to produce a temporary diminu- 
tion of pauperism. By imposing greater hardships upon the 
pauper than he would undergo if he did not apply for relief, he 
will of course be deterred from applying. A very good plan,— 
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but not quite so good nor so direct as that of declaring positively 
and peremptorily that no able-bodied person shall ever receive 
relief at all. Confine the system of relief rigorously to the aged, 
sick, and infirm, and a large part of its evils will be done away. 
Good management would always lead to good results. We have 
already seen what fruits were produced in Philadelphia by an 
improved mode of regulating the out-door poor. Of 549 persons 
who received regular weekly relief out of the almshouse in Phi- 
ladelphia, during the year ending in May, 1830, 390 were over 
60 years of age; and 498 were ‘emales. But the difficulty has 
always been, and will be, to perpetuate a good administration of 
the system. In the short extract which we are about to make 
from page 14, may be read the outlines of the history of all at- 
tempts to prevent the increase of pauperism, by the mere esta- 
blishment of workhouses. The period of apparent success may 
be prolonged more or less, according to circumstances, but the 
ultimate failure of such experiments is inevitable. 


** Some years ago, a Select Vestry was established; the cavalry barrack, a 
building admirably adapted for the purpose, was purchased by the two landown- 
ers, to whom the principal property in the parish belongs, for a workhouse; a 
retired sergeant of militia in it as master, and a manufactory of coarse 
woollens and linens established. Where families were large, some of the children 
were taken into the house by day, and there earned something for their support, 
instead of their parents receiving the usual allowance for them; and by constant 


attention of some of the Fi 8, and principal occupiers the rates were much 


reduced. After a time, the master of the worxhouse was worn out by the fatigue 
of the different occupations thrown on him; tiie manufactory got considerably in 
debt, and the parish relapsed into a worse state than before; the rates increased 
to a greater extent than ever, and in the last year, the sum of 150/. was borrowed 
from the Lewes Bank, for the purpose of paying the paupers.”’ 

We are in this country trying various experiments for the 
prevention of crime, the improvement of the morals and the in- 
crease of the knowledge and wealth of our people. The English 
poor laws, which we borrowed at an early period of our exist- 
ence, directly counteract our efforts to attain these objects. 
Such a system is unknown any where else, out of England. In 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, Holland, in fact in no other 
part of Europe is a system like this in principle known. It is 
time that we became fully aware of the fact that the most effec- 
tual means of preventing the increase of crime are not to be 
sought in penal enactments. It cannot be too often repeated and 
urged, that vice, ignorance, idleness, intemperance, and profli- 

cy are the fruitful sources of crime. Society cah be protected 
ad its increase only by removing these causes. There is no 
sounder economy than in the judicious expenditure of the public 
money for this purpose. On the other hand, such of our institu- 
tions as appear to have an injurious tendency in this respect, 
ought to undergo a severe and vigilant scrutiny, and if neces- 
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sary, a thorough and rigorous reform. If the THREE MIL- 
LIONS of dollars, which in the shape of poor tax have been 
within the last twenty-five years expended in the city and county 
of Philadelphia alone, in the direct encouragement and reward 
of intemperance, idleness, and vice, had been applied to the pur- 
poses of reforming instead of corrupting the people,—had_ been 
spent in diffusing the benefits of moral and religious instruction 
among the poorer classes, in training them to habits of industry 
and temperance, and in cherishing among them that sense of 
character and fear of disgrace which attend these, and which are 
among the best preservatives of virtue,—who can say how large 
a proportion of the unfortunate wretches who are at present the 
tenants of the almshouse and penitentiary, might have been use- 
ful and respectable members of that society of which they are 
the refuse and opprobrium? 

We have said little of the effect of the large society charities 
which are become so common. Their operation is thus stated, 
historically, and from actual observation, by the Rev. Mr. Stone, 
Rector of Christ Church, Spitalfields, as exemplified in his own 
parish. 


** A young weaver of twenty-two marries a servant girl of nineteen—and the 
consequence is the prospect of a family. We should presume, under ordinary 
circumstances, that they would regard such a prospect with some anxiety; that 
they would calculate upon the expenses of an accouchement, and prepare for 
them in the interval, by strict economy and unremitting industry. No such thing. 
It is the good furtune of our couple to live in the district of Spitalfields, and it 
is impossible to live there without witnessing the exertions of many charitable 
associations. To these, therefore, they naturally look for assistance on every 
occasion. 

*¢ They are visited periodically by a member of the ‘ District Visiting Society.’ 
It is the object of this society to inquire into the condition of the poor, to give 
them religious advice, and occasional temporal relief, and fo put them in the wa 
of obtai: the assistance of other charitable institutions. To the visitor of this 
institution the wife makes known her situation, and states her inability to meet 
the expense of an accoucheur. The consequence is, that from him, through his 
recommendation, or under his directions, she obtains a ticket either for ‘ the Lying. 
in Hospital,’ or for ‘the Royal Maternity Society.’ By the former of these chari- 
ties she is provided with gratuitous board, lodging, medical attendance, church- 
ing, registry of her child’s baptism, &c. &c. By the latter she is accommodated 
with the gratuitous services of a midwife to deliver her at her own home. 

** Delivered of her child at the cost of the ‘ Royal Maternity Society,’ she is 
left by the midwife—but ‘hen she requires a nurse, and for a nurse, of cou 
she is unable to pay herself ;—a little exertion, however, gets over this difficult 
—she sends to the district visilor, to the minister, or to some other charitable 
parishioner, and, by their. interest with the parish officers, she has, at last, a nurse 
sent to her from the workhouse. But still she has many wants—and these too she 
is unable to supply at her own expense. She requires blankets, bed and body 
linen for herself, and baby-linen for her infant. With these she is furnished by 
another charitable institution. Soon after her marriage, she had heard one of her 
neighbours say that she had been favoured in no less than five successive con- 
finements, with the loan of the ‘ boa of linen’ from the ‘ Benevolent Society. She 
had, accordingly, taken care to secure ‘ the box of linen’ for herself, and during 
her confinement she receives occasional visits and pecuniary relief from a female 
visitor of the charity. By her she is kindly attended to, and, through her or ‘the 
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district visitor,’ she is provided, in case of fever or other illne perth te 
ous services of the parish apothecary, or of some other practi- 
tioner in the district. 

* At the end of the month, she goes, pro formd, to be churched ; and though, 
perhaps, the best dressed female of the 9 Ss claims exemption from any 
aaew offering, by virtue of a printed ticket to that effect put into her hands 

y the midwife of ‘ the Royal Maternity Society.’ : y 

** The child thus introduced into the world is not worse provided for than his 
parents. Of course he requires vaccinatica, or, in case of eh 0 he takes the 
small-pox. In either case he is sent to the * Hospital for Casual Small-pox and for 
Vaccination,’ and by this means costs his parents nothing. 

** He has the measles, the whooping-cough, and other morbid affections pecu- 
liar to childhood. In all these instances he has the benefit of the ‘ City Institu- 
tion for Diseases of Children’? 

** Indeed, from his birth to his death, he may command any medical treatment. 
If his father is a Welshman, he applies to the ‘ Welsh Dispensary’—if not, or he 

refers another, he has the * Tower Hamlets Universal Dispensary.’ ‘ The London 
Bioeury,” and the * City of London Di .” In case of jever, he is sent to 
the ‘ Fever Hospital.’ For a broken limb or any sudden or acute disorder, he is 
admitted into the ‘London’ or other ‘ Public Hospital.’ For a rash or any specific 
disease of the skin or ear, he is cured at the ‘ London Dispensary.’ And for all 
morbid affections of the eye, he goes either to the same charity or to the ‘ Lon- 
ie Infirmary.’ \n case of rupture, he has a ticket for the ‘ Rupture 
Society,’ or for the * City of London Truss Society.’ For a pulmonary complaint, 
he attends the ‘ Infirmary for Asthma, Consumption, and other Diseases of the 
Lungs.’ And for scrofula, or any other disease which may require sea-bathing, he 
is sent to the ‘ Sea-bathing Infirmary’ st Margate. In some of these medi- 
cal institutions, too, he has the extra advantage of board, lodging, and other 
accommodations, 

** By the time the child is eighteen months or two years old, it becomes con- 
venient to his mother to ‘ get kien out of the way;’ for this purpose he is sent to 
the ‘ Infant School,’ and, in this seminary, enters upon another wide field of 

nary immunities, 

** By the age of six he quits the * Infant School,’ and has before him an ample 
choice of schools of a higher class. He may attend the Lancasterian School for 
2d. a week, and the National for 1d., or for nothing. His parents naturally enough 
prefer the latter school—it may be less liberal in principle, but it is lower in 
price. In some instances, too, it is connected with a cheap clothing society ; in 
others it provides clothing itself to a limited number of children. And in others, 

in, it recommends its scholars to the governors of a more richly endowed 

ing charity school. To be sure, these are only collateral advantages. But it is 

perhaps excusable in a parent delivered by the ‘ Royal Maternity Society,’ to 

value these above any of the more obvious and legitimate benefits to be derived 
from a system of education. 

** A parent of this kind, however, has hardly done justice to herself or to her 
child, till she has succeeded in getting him admitted into a school where he will 


be wereccameme Ava! grape clothed. This advantage is to be found in the 
¢ } —in the ‘ Parochial,’ or in ‘the Ward Charity School ;? 
and she secures him a presentation to one of these, either by a recommendation 
from ‘ The National School—by the spontaneous offer of her husband’s employer 
—or by her own importunate applications at the door of some other ber. 
It is true, some few industrious and careful parents in the neighbourhood object 
to putting their children into these charity schools. With more independence 
than wisdom, they revolt at the idea of seeing their children walk the streets for 
several years in a livery which degrades them, by marking them out like the 

ish paupers of former days, as the objects of common charity. But the parent 
in ee atra ens the sweets, and, therefore, never 
fee ee eae She is saved the expense of clothing her own 
child herself ; and she observes that almost all her poor neighbours, like the dog 
in the fable, have come to think what is really disreputable to be a badge of dis- 
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tinction. She knows, too, that most of the ‘ gentlefolks’ who support these chari- 
ties, openly proclaim (Oh monstrous absurdity!) that they were more especially 
designed for ‘ an aristocracy among the poor.’ 

**It is possible that she may not succeed in getting her child into a clothi: 
charity school—it is more than possible, too, that she may find a more profitab 
employment for him than attendance at the ‘ National;’ she may keep him at 
home all the week to help her nurse her fourth and fifth babies, orshe may earn 
a few pence by sending him out as an errand boy. Yet even under these cir- 
cumstances she does not necessarily forego the means of getting him an educa- 
tion, or a suit of clothes for nothing : even then she can send him to one of the 
innumerable ‘ Sunday Schools’ in the neighbourhood ; and for clothing, she can 
apply to ‘the Educational Clothing Society.’ ‘The object of this society is the 
lending of clothing to enable distressed children to attend Sunday schools.’ Only, 
then, let her child be ‘a distressed one,’ and he is provided by the ‘* Educational 
Clothing Society,’ with a suit of clothes which he wears all the Sundays of one 
year, and, in case of past regular attendance at school, all the week-days of the 
ne The Sundays of the second year, he begins with a new suit of clothes as 

efore. 

** The probability, however, is, that by the time the boy is eight or nine years 
old, his mother does succeed in procuring his admission into the ‘ Clothing Charity 
School :’ and there is the same probability that she will continue him in it; she has 
strong reasons for so doing—for she knows that he will not only be clothed and 
educated at the expense of the charily, but that, when he is fourteen, that is, 
when he has remained five or six years in the school, he will be apprenticed b 
it to some tradesman, with a fee varying in the different schools from 22 to 5 

** At fourteen, accordingly, the boy is put apprentice by the charity to a 
weaver, and at the expiration of the usual term, he begins work as a journey- 
man. He has hardly done so, before he proposes to marry a girl about his own 
age. He is aware, indeed, that there are difficulties in the way of their union ; 
and that, even on the most favourable supposition, their prospects in life cannot 
be considered flattering.—He has saved no money himself, and his intended is 
equally unprepared for the expenses of an establishment. He knows that, work- 
ing early and late, he can earn no more than 10s. a week—that, in case of sick- 
ness or the failure of employment, he may frequently be deprived even of these 
—and that his own father, with a wife and seven children, was in this very pre- 
dicament but the winter before ; nevertheless, ‘ nature intended every one to mar- 
ry,’ and, in the case of himself and his beloved, ‘ it is their lot to come together.’ 
On these wnanswerable grounds he takes a room at 2s. a week, and thus utterly 
unprepared, as he appears, either for the ordinary or contingent expenses of a 
family—he marries. ; 

‘* We may suspect, however, from the result, that he is not so rash and-im- 
provident in this conduct, as, upon an ordinary calculation, he must appear to be. 

** Within a few months she has the prospect of a child—and a child bri 
with it many expenses,—but no matter, he need not pay them—for in Ais nei 
bourhood he may fairly calculate upon having them paid by charity. Chan 
never failed his mother in her difficulties—and why, in precisely the same di, 
ties, should it be withheld from Aim ? In the case e: his wife, on as in that 
of his mother, the ‘ Lying-in Hospital, or the ‘ Lying-in Dispensary,’ or the 
* Royal Maternit Sucity,? provides the midwifery, &c.—The ‘ workhouse,’ the 
nurse. The « Benevolent Society,’ blankets, linen, pecuniary relief, &c. The 
‘parish doctor’—the * Dispensary doctor,’ or some other ‘charitable doctor,’ extra 
drugs and medical attendance. By a little management, he may avail himself at 
the same time of several obstetric charities—and be visited successively by 
Churchmen, Quakers, Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, Calvinistic Metho- 
dists, Huntingdonians—in fact by the charitable associalions connected with every 
church and chapel in the neighbourhood. 

“ He now finds that his earnings are precarious—and that, even at their utmost 
amount, they are inadequate to the support of his increasing family. But his 
father’s family was for years in the same circumstances—and was always saved 
by charity. To charity, then, he again has recourse. 

VOL. XIV.-—NO. 27: 13 
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¢ He hears, that twice a year there is a parish gift of bread. From some ves- 
or from some other respectable parishioner, he obtains a ticket for a 
quartern loaf at Midsummer and at Christmas, There is also a — a. of coals. 
By the same means he every Christmas gets a sack of coals. Indeed, by impor- 
tuning several parishioners, and by giving to each of them a different address, or 
the same address with different names, he is sometimes so fortunate as to secure 
three sacks instead of one. On these periodical distributions he can eo ewe 
depend ; for most of the parishioners dispose of their annual tickets to the same 
oor persons from year to year, as a matter of course ; and others, who are more 
iscriminate, invariably find, upon renewed inquiry, that their petitioners are in 
the same state of apparent indigence or destitution. Under these circumstances, 
our applicant soon comes to look upon his share of the parochial bounty as a 
imate and certain item in his yearly receipts. 

*¢ But this is only a slight periodical relief. He wants more loaves and r.re 
cvals, and he has the means of obtaining them. If the weather is severe, the 
* Spitalfields Association’ is at work, and for months together distributes br.zd, 
coals, and potatoes. The ‘Soup Society’ also is in operation, and provides him 
regularly with several quarts of excellent meat soup, at a penny, or sometimes 
even a halfpenny a quart. At all times several * Benevolent Societice and ‘ Pensiim 
Societies’ are acting in the district ; and from these he receives food or pecuniaily 
relief. He may apply too, during the temporary cessation of any of these char'- 
ties, to the charitable associations of the different religious denominations, to vad 
* District Visiting Society,’ to the Independents’ ‘Visiting Society,’ to the * Frien? 
in Need Society,’ to the ‘ Siranger’s Friend Society,’ to * Zion’s Good Will Society. 
He may even be lucky enough to get something from all of them. 

“If his bedding is bad, he gets the loan of a blanket from the ‘ Benevoleni 

iety,’ or from the ‘ Blanket Association ;’ or he gets a blanket, a rug, and : 
sheets, from the ‘Spitalfields Association.’ The last of these charitie: 
supplies him with a flannel waistcoat for himself, and a flannel petticoat for hi} 
wife. In one instance, it furnishes his wife and children with shoes and stockings 

*¢ Thus he proceeds from year to year with a charity to meet every exigency 
of health and sickness. The time at length arrives, when, either from the nur} 
ber of children born to him, under the kind superintendence of the ‘ Lying-in|’ 
the ‘ Maternity,’ or the ‘ Benevolent Society ;? or from a desire to add } 
legal «. ermanent provision to the more precarious supplies of voluntary ch:j- 
rity, he solicits parish relief; he begs an extract from the parish register, prov:|s 
his settlement by the charity indenture of haar and quarters bjs 
family on the parish, with an allowance of five shillings a week. In this unifor} 
alternation of voluntary and compulsory relief, he draws towards the close of ts 
mendicant existence. 

** Before leaving the world, he might, perhaps, return thanks to the publif. 
He has been born for nothing—he has been nursed for nothing—he has be jn 
clothed for nothing—he has been educated for nothing—he has been put out 
the world for nothing—he has had medicine and medical attendance for nothin;| ; 








and he has had his children also, born, nursed, clothed, fed, establishe 
and physicked for nothing. 
o There is but one good office more for which he can stand indebted to :p- 


ciety, and that is his burial. He dies a parish pauper, and, at the expense of t fe 
parish, he is provided with shroud, coffin, pall, and burial-ground ; a party f 

Ling from the workhouse bear his body to the grave, and a party of paup {rs 
are his mourners. 

* I wish it to be particularly understood, that, in thus describing the operat Jn 
of charity in my district, I have been giving an ordinary, and not an extraordina fy, 
instance. I might have included many other details ; some of them of a far m fre 

vated and offensive nature. I have contented myself, however, with fle- 
scribing the state of the district as regards charitable relief, and the extentjto 
which that relief may be, and actually is made to minister to improvidence ind 
dependence.” 


The same gentleman’s opinion, as expressed in page 303, fe- 
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serves the calm and impartial consideration of those who would 
form just views upon the subject. 

** Inasmuch, then, as the distribution of charity, whether voluntary or com- 
pulsory, mitigates the natural consequences of improvidence, and tends to dis- 
sipate the apprehension of those consequences from the minds of the poor, I 
believe it to be unquestionably prejudicial to our district. It is under this convic- 
tion, and in this sense, that I have given the preceding testimony. 

‘* Cases, however, of aggravated, and humanly speaking, unmerited suffering, 
are to be found, of course, in this district, as well as in others ; and it is to these 
that [ would confine the application of voluntary and compulsory charity.” 


We are not prepared to recommend a sudden and immediate 
repeal of the Poor Laws. We would proceed by gradually esta- 
blishing almshouses with farms—enforcing a strict prohibition 
of ardent spirits—and absolutely refusing all relief out of the 
house. The next step would be to put the almshouse under the 
care of a contractor, who would have the stimulus of private in- 
terest as well as public duty, to urge him to the due enforcement 
of the best discipline and management. Afterwards, all relief 
might be denied to the able bodied—the farm worked by hired 
labourers, and the aged, and sick, and children, alone supported 
by the public. When a healthful tone should have been restored 
to the labouring classes by these means, the further reception of 
children into the asylum might be refused. Parents who had 
again learnt to rely for their own support upon their own in- 
dustry, would certainly, in this country, find no difficulty in also 
supporting their children. Provision for orphans should be con- 
tinued if necessary, which we apprehend would scarcely be the 
case in this district, where there are already several orphan asy- 
lums, and where the munificent bequest of Stephen Girard for 
the benefit of that class, is soon to be effectively applied to their 
relief. A shelter with medical attendance for the really indigent 
sick, should never be refused. It will be well for the country 
when our almshouses shall be converted into mere hospitals. 
The domestic ties and affections would be redintegrated among 
the poor. The children who had been maintained by the labour 
of their parents, would themselves in turn cheerfully support 
and cherish those parents, when age or infirmity should have 
rendered them helpless, But would there be no poverty—no 
distress—no necessity for relief ?>—Yes, there would be all these, 
and to an extent sufficient to afford scope for the liberal exercise 
of the most virtuous of all virtues—charity. The demands upon 
private charity would be much fewer and smaller than they are 
now, but they would not—they never can entirely cease. There 
will always be scope enough for ‘ gentle deeds of merecy,”’ and 
opportunities, 

‘* to inquire the wretched out, 
And court the offices of soft humanity ;— 
To shelter and give raiment to the naked, 


To reach out bread to feed the crying orphan, 
And mix the pitying tears with those that weep!” j 
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Contrast the blessed scer/e of prosperous industry, virtue, domes- 
tic bliss, and benevolence, /which is generally, and which might be 
universally exhibited in t]/is country—contrast this seene with the 
idleness and profligacy, t)ie infamy and dissoluteness of males and 
females, the hundreds of /bastards, and the thousands of drunkards 
of both sexes, all now directly encouraged by the expenditure of 
a vast public fund—con/rast, in fine, the comfort, cleanliness, and 
happiness, of an honest And industrious family, living and thriving 
by the labour of its members, with the filth, misery, loathsome- 
ness and vermin—the jasenaibitity to all gentle affections, and the 
greedy selfishness of ‘he legal pauper, and it will be a source of 
wonder that there sh#uld not be formed a general determination 
to root out the accursed system, which day by day, and year by 
year, is visibly corrt/pting the morals, and destroying the indus- 
trious habits, prosperity, and soundness of the people. We rejoice 
in the belief, that public opinion is daily gaining strength and 
consistency on this/subject, and will ere long speak a language 
which can neither /be misunderstood nor disobeyed. The rights 
of the poor—of the virtuous, industrious, and honest poor—will 
be vindicated, ani the unmolested enjoyment of their domes- 
tic comforts, and/of the fruits of their labour, secured to them 
against the insatiAble demands of the idle, drunken, and profligate 
pauper. 

Before closing these remarks, we have one word to say upon 
the foreign patyperism with which we are loaded. It is strange 
that England hould so long have continued to feed the swarms 
of paupers thet are vomited on her shores from the neighbouring 
island—as if /to punish her for the long centuries of oppression, 
tyranny, and misgovernment, which she has inflicted upon Ire- 
land. That/she should not long since have perceived the neces- 
sity of either establishing Poor Laws in Ireland, or abolishing 
them in Eygland, or prohibiting the access or relief of the in- 
truders, may afford matter of astonishment to those who do not 
consider with how little wisdom the world is governed. But we 
have ourjelves grievances of the same kind, though not proceed- 
ing from/exactly the same quarter. The number of foreigners 
who recfive relief is very large, and we regret to say, that the 
measur¢s heretofore adopted for securing a partial indemnity to 
the puljlic against the expenses of their support, have been in a 

t degree frustrate® by the course pursued by a few officers 
in some towns in our vicinity. Further legislation may be neces- 
sary o remedy this evil, which it will be seen from the following 
statejnent, is not a slight one. 

Oj 549 persons receiving regular out-door relief during the 
yeas ending in May 1830, 166 were natives of Philadelphia, 89 
of ther parts of Pennsylvania, 97 of other states of the Union, 
ang 197 were foreigners, Of 3197 persons relieved by donations 
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of wood in the winter of 1831-2, 981 were natives of Philadel- 
phia, 355 of other parts of Pennsylvania, 911 of other states of 
the Union, and 950 were foreigners. Of 3175 persons who re- 
ceived similar relief in the winter of 1832—3, 1078 were natives 
of Philadelphia, 321 of other parts of Pennsylvania, 888 of other 
states of the Union, and 888 were foreigners. 

Of the whole number, therefore, of 6921, but 2225, or 324 
per cent., were natives of the district, or children of the family; 
the remaining 4696, or 67% per cent., being mere guests, many 
of whom come to us in a ready state of *¢ looped and windowed 
raggedness.”’ Of these 4696, 2661, or 383 per cent, were from 
Pennsylvania or some of our sister states, while 2035, or 294 
per cent., were foreigners. Again, of 228 paupers in the alms- 
house of Lancaster county in 1831, four-fifths were foreigners. 
It is abundantly clear, that the greatness of relief accumulated 
here, hath really produced that swarm and surcharge of poor, of 
which Lord Bacon speaks as its consequence. 





Art. V.—Mes Prisons.—Memoires de Silvio Pellico des Sa- 
lures traduits de I’ Italien, et précédés d’une introduction 
biographique par A. Latour. Paris, St. Fournier Jeune, 
Libraire: 1833. 

My imprisonments: Memoirs of Silvio Pellico Da Saluzzo. 
Translated from the Italian by Tuomas Roscor. London: 
1833. 


THE memoirs that now issue in such abundance from the 
French press, are justly objects of suspicion. Even where the 
basis of the story is derived from the manuscripts or communica- 
tions of the party whose name they bear, so much of pure fiction 
is frequently added, as to render the whole liable to question, 
and make it a matter of extreme difficulty to discriminate between 
what is authentic and what is wholly spurious. In most cases, 
however, the term memoir merely intimates that the work has 
the form of a personal narrative, while it is in fact no more than 
a romance. In some instances these fictitious narratives are con- 
structed with consummate art, and when they bear the names of 
real personages, we are often in doubt whether we shall most 
wonder at the boldness of the imposition, or admire the talent 
with which it is practised. One test of truth, however, exists, 
although it may in some cases fail. ‘The fictitious memoirs look 
for their success as book-making speculations, not merely to their 
careful preservation of the air of probability, but also to their 
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adaptation to the taste of the readers of fictitious narratives. This 
is unluckily, in France, licentious in the extreme; narratives of 
gallant adventures, such as would require a degree of shameless- 
ness to detail as having happened to one’s self, which is rarely 
exhibited by the most abandoned, are sprinkled throughout the 
pages of the fictitious memoirs, as a seasoning for the prurient 
taste of the European public. When such stimulants abound, 
the inference may most generally be that they at least, if not 
the whole work which contains them, are fabrications; and yet 
there are some authentic memoirs where the whole groundwork 
is gallantry, and others where personal vanity has led to the in- 
troduction of passages that will hardly bear the ordeal of a puri- 
fied taste. 

Of such as this test would at once condemn as spurious, we 
may cite ‘* Les Memoires d’un Pair de France ;’’ yet such is 
the gravity with which the deception is conducted, and such the 
knowledge exhibited of real events, that it has imposed upon no 
mean critics in the persons of some of our brother reviewers. * 
On the other hand, in the Memoirs of the Dutchess of Abrantes, 
which, if not wholly by her own hand, we cannot avoid viewing 
as derived from her own communications, a passage is recorded 
between her and the Emperor Napoleon that makes it a little 
questionable, whether a female who could narrate its incidents, 
would be likely to be as immaculate as she chooses to represent 
herself. 

One general defect pervades all these numerous memoirs, 
whether authentic or spurious ; this is, their total want of a moral 
tone; many of the former are grossly licentious, and even in the 
least exceptionable of the latter, actions are related without com- 
ment or compunction, very foreign to our transatlantic views of 
social or political honesty ; the morals even of worldly convention 
are violated; while those of greater purity that grow out of a 
sense of religious duty, are set at defiance. It is indeed often a 
matter of surprise to see the bonhommie with which acts of false- 
hood, deception, and petty fraud are related by those who have 
performed them, often without any of the pride of conscious 
cleverness, and always without any apparent suspicion that they 
can be considered even as peccadilloes by the world. If we 
should look for any exhibition of the Christian virtues, of that 
charity for our neighbour’s infirmities which counterbalances a 
a multitude of sin, of that love for our kind which is the source 
of social exce!lencies, and that ardent affection for the giver of 
good which secures the attainment of moral excellence, we shall 

nd ourselves disappointed in the search. Nor do we ever meet 
with the slightest appearance of suspicion that the absence of 


* See Southern Review. 
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these virtues is a cause of disgrace, or their possession an object 
of ambition. 

Our task as reviewers has in former days led us to the perusal 
of works of this species, and we have to confess that even in 
those wholly fictitious, our disgust at the morals represented has 
been sometimes counteracted by the grace of the style, by the 
knowledge of the world they exhibit, and by the skill with 
which the assumed character is personated by the author. In 
those of authentic character, we have studied the manners, the 
habits, and the turn of thought, of the age just gone by, in a de- 
lineation far more graphic and accurate than can be given by re- 
gular history. We must therefore confess, that while our reason 
does not approve even of the latter, we would not wholly refrain 
from perusal of them, nay, might occasionally indulge in it as a 
means of studying the authentic workings of the human mind. 
We might carefully lock them away from the perusal of our sons, 
as furnishing examples of pernicious tendency, and should fear 
that they would contaminate the pure spirits of our daughters ; 
but where the sense of moral obligation is formed, and youthful 
blood no longer runs riot, they may furnish no small degree of 
moral instruction. 

The work before us is one of far different stamp. We must 
confess that we threw it aside after the perusal of its title page, 
in the belief that it was no more than an addition to the vast 
stock of demoralizing fictions which flow from the French press, 
and made no other account of its ascribed Italian origin than as 
one of the tricks by which the appearance of probability is stamped 
upon fiction. But in the act of returning it to its place, the vol- 
ume opened and exhibited to our view the following passage :— 

“The sun was setting, it was my hour of prayer; I felt the presence of God ; 
how sincere was my gratitude for his providing me with new means of exercising 
the faculties of my mind. How it revived my recollection of all the invaluable 
blessings he had bestowed upon me! 

**T stood before the window, with my arms between the bars, and my hands 
folded ; the church of St. Mark lay below me, an immense flock of pigeons, free 
as the air, were flying about, were cooing and billing, or busied in constructing 
their nests upon the leaden roof; the heavens in their magnificence were before 
me ; I surveyed all that part of Venice, visible from my prison; a distant murmur 
of human voices broke sweetly on my ear. From this vast unhappy prison-house 
did I hold communion with Him, whose eyes alone beheld me; to him I recom. 
mended my father, my mother, and, individually, all those most dear to me, and 
it appeared as if I heard him reply, ‘ Confide in my goodness,’ and I exclaimed, 


‘Thy goodness assures me.’ 
**I concluded my prayer with much emotion, greatly comforted.” 


This passage, so eloquent and so different from the stuff of 
which French memoirs are made up, urged us with irresistible 
force to the perusal of the work. We soon found that we should 
not be able to have recourse to our test of its authenticity, for if 
it be possible to imagine purity of heart and life in mortal man, 
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it is here portrayed; we were speedily convinced that it con- 
tained the authentic portraiture of the sufferings and constancy of 
one who is not unknown as an author of repute even in our own 
hemisphere, and whose well earned European reputation made 
us blush that his mere name upon the title page of his memoirs, 
had not at once excited a curiosity to learn the secrets of his pri- 
son house. 

Silvio Pellico was the son of an Italian gentleman, who, after 
some vicissitudes of fortune, obtained an appointment in the of- 
fice of the minister of war of the Sardinian government at Turin. 
At this epoch (1795) his son was six years of age; a child in 
years but already a poet. He had even at this early period at- 
tempted the composition of a tragedy, ve his subject and 
personages from the poems of Ossian. This fraud, as it must 
now be admitted to be, of Macpherson’s, was then in the height 
of its vogue, and was just introduced into Italian literature in the 
brilliant translation of Cesarotti. 

His sixteenth year still found Pellico absorbed in the cultiva- 
tion of his poetic taste. At this period the marriage of a twin 
sister to a cousin resident at Lyons, led him to accompany her 
to France. Here for a time he neglected his country’s muse, 
until recalled to his duty by the perusal of a poem of Foscolo’s. 
This had upon him the effect that it is saidthe Ranz des Vaches 
has upon the Swiss exile; he was plunged in sadness, and was 
only relieved when he found himself again in the fertile plains 
of his nativity. By this time (1810) his father had removed to 
Milan, where he held under the viceroyalty of Italy the same 
appointment he had borne under the Sardinian administration at 
Turin. Milan therefore became the residence of Pellico. This 
city was at that time the place in which were collected all the 

enerous feeling and distinguished talent of Italy. At the head 
of this brilliant assemblage stood two celebrated poets, Hugo Fos- 
colo, and Vincenzo Monti. To these illustrious men Pellico 
turned his eyes as the directors of his future pursuits. Both re- 
ceived him with equal hospitality, but Monti first obtained the 
homage of his genius. To use the words of his biographer : 


* It is difficult to comprehend the joy of the young Piedmontese. He was 
about to contemplate a great poet, he was going to surprise in the sanctuary 
where inspiration descended to visit her, the epic muse of Monti; he repeated 
in his enthusiasm, the verses which Dante addresses to Virgil at the opening of 
his mysterious voyage ; for he also was about to commence a poet’s pilgrimage 
around the world, and behold! another Virgil stood ready to extend his hand to 
him. 

** Silvio arrived at the door of Monti, his heart filled with sweet emotion. 

*¢ Monti received his young pupil with kindness, and immediately, in order to 
initiate him in the secrets of the trade, placed in his bands an enormous writing 
book such as the Italians call Zibaldone. This was an immense repertory of the 
literary spoils of the past, a Babel of poetry, in which all languages and all ages 
were confounded, a vast dictionary of poetic thought, where each idea was class- 
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ed in its appropriate order, and had its translation adapted to every style, its me- 
taphor to every variety of taste. In this collection Monti was in the habit of 
searching daily, not merely that inspiration which may flow from the contempla- 
tion of models, but also that perfection in the details which may be arrived at by 
the laborious amalgamation of words and images. Monti, perhaps, believed that 
he was imitating the Grecian sculptor, who, in order to create a Venus borrow- 
ed a charm from each of the beauties of Athens. But he forgot that the arts of 
design, which are always more or less connected with the world of reality by the 
matter that envelops or bounds them, demand in the visible production of the 
thought which animates them, a rigour of exactitude that cannot be attained 
without a model. It is otherwise with poetry; here, so to speak, the thought 
srontes the word, that is, its external form, and makes itself a language in its own 
ikeness.” 


It is easy to imagine that such an exhibition of the substitutes 
which art may create to supply the defect of originality, must 
have damped the ardour of a poetic temperament. It may how- 
ever be here said, in justice to Monti, that there were times in 
which the ardour of genius carried him far beyond the servile 
imitation to which he appeared to have condemned himself by 
the use of his Zibaldone. 

Disenchanted by the exposition of Monti’s tools of art, Silvio 
turned himself to Foscolo. He had composed a tragedy upon a 
Greek subject, that of Laodicea, when about the year 1816 there 
appeared upon the stage of Milan a girl of twelve years old, 
even then full of grace and intelligence, and now the first tragic 
actress of Italy, Carlotta Marchionni. The sight of Carlotta re- 
called to the recollection of the poet the pale and melancholy 
countenance of Francesca de Rimini, in the epic of Dante, and 
he was led to compose a tragedy on the subject of her misfor- 
tunes, On showing this work, as soon as it was finished, to Fos- 
colo, he received the following advice. ‘‘My friend, you have 
made a complete mistake ; leave Francesca in her circle of Hell, 
and throw your work into the fire. We must not meddle with 
Dante’s dead ; they would terrify the living of the present age.”” 
Pellico then carried to Foscolo his Laodicea; ‘‘ This will do,”’ 
said Foscolo, ‘‘ this is beautiful.’”? Pellico reversed the advice of 
Foscolo; he threw Laodicea into the fire, and kept Francesca, 
which a few years afterwards was received with enthusiasm in 
all the theatres of Italy. 

Upon the destruction of the power of Napoleon, the family of 
Pellico returned to Turin; but Silvio was unwilling to quit Mi- 
lan, which had become the country of his genius and of his hopes. 
He obtained the situation of tutor, first to the family ef the Count 
Bruke, and subsequently to that of Count Porro Lambertenghi. 
The latter was the rendezvous of all the foreigners of distinction 
who visited Milan, and here he met Byron, Madame de Staél, 
Schlegel, and Brougham. In this house also, assembled many 
Italians of the first talent, and to them Silvio Pellico proposed 
the plan of a literary paper, to be styled ‘*The Conciliator.” 
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This plan was carried into effect. The object, although in fact 
purely literary, yet being calculated to awaken patriotic feelings, 
and to unite all who spoke the beautiful language of Italy in a 
bond of common interest, was obnoxious to the government. 
The paper was subjected to a censure so rigid, as at times to issue 
almost blank from the press; its authors were closely watched, 
and it was made the ground of the terrible persecution to which 
they were finally subjected by the Austrian government. 

It may be a matter of surprise that an obscure poet, whose re- 
putation had hardly extended beyond the circle of his own ac- 
quaintance, should have been made the mark of Austrian ven- 
geance. This was, however, less due to his own liberal and 
patriotic spirit, than to the connexion with Count Porro, of which 
we have already spoken. To show in what manner this patriot 
incurred the hatred and awakened the fears of the German mas- 
ters of Lombardy, it is necessary to examine the history of that 
unhappy country, and particularly the part that Porro had taken 
in its convulsions. 

At the breaking out of the French revolution, a great part of 
the beautiful plain of Lombardy was in the possession of the Im- 
perial family, either as the direct domain of the Emperor, or as 
appanage of princes closely allied by birth or by marriage. The 
first conquests of Bonaparte led to the formation of several small 
republics, that finally terminated in one styled the Cisalpine. 
This, although overrun in 1799 by the Austrians and their allies, 
was re-conquered by the First Consul at the battle of Marengo, 
and speedily converted into the kingdom of Italy. The Venetian 
territories which had on the overthrow of that oligarchy been 
ceeded to Austria, were wrested from that power by Napoleon, 
and annexed to the same kingdom, of which he had constituted 
himself the first monarch. This union of what had for many 
ages formed separate and often hostile states, too weak to defend 
themselves from tramontane violence, had a most beneficial ef- 
fect on the character of the people of Lombardy. The same po- 
pulation which had seen their own petty wars conducted by fo- 
reign mercenaries, or stood aloof while France and Austria con- 
tended for the empire of their fair fields, suddenly exhibited the 
warlike virtues in perfection; contended under Massena and 
Beauharnais upon equal terms with the best troops of Germany; 
retired with honour from the wars of Spain, before the superior 
force of Wellington; and bore with superior constancy the dis- 
asters, privations, and sufferings of the campaign of Moscow. 
Europe stood astonished to see a people long noted only for ef- 
feminacy, and for its superiority in one of the fine arts, suddenly 
aspire to the warlike fame of its fathers, and vindicate the ho- 
nours of a descent from Gallic, Roman, and Lombard conquerors. 
Science, long neglected, began to be successfully cultivated, and 
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was diffused in every direction by persons not unworthy of the 
national fame once acquired by Gallileo and Torricelli. It is to 
be recorded to the honour of Napoleon, that if he made the forces 
of his Italian kingdom the instruments of his own aggrandize- 
ment, still he did not purpose to condemn it for ever to a state 
of vassalage, but had planned the establishment of its indepen- 
dence by adopting Eugene Beauharnais as his successor. He gave 
it even temporary consequence, by the splendour of the vice- 
royalty with which that excellent prince (for so we must call 
him) was invested. Still such was the intimate connexion of the 
kingdom of Italy with its sovereign, that it was called upon to 
contribute to an extent as great in proportion as France itself, to 
the extraordinary efforts which Napoleon made to regain his as- 
cendency after the disastrous Russian campaign. By the suffer- 
ings that were thus incurred, the hearts of the Italians were in a 
great degree alienated from Napoleon, and Eugene, on all other 
accounts extremely popular, shared in the general disaffection. 

Eugene, on the abdication of Napoleon, repaired to Mantua, 
where he remained with strong hopes that the senate of the king- 
dom of Italy would proclaim him king. In this body, many strong 
arguments were adduced in favour of the measure, and others in 
opposition to it. The final prevalence of the latter, had a fatal 
effect upon the destinies of Italy. Yet it is not even suspected, 
that the persons who entertained them, had the remotest idea 
that the rejection of Beauharnais would throw their country un- 
der the iron yoke of Austria. They appear to have been actuated 
by a common disgust for all foreign) domination. The nobility 
of Milan, indeed, believed itself sufficiently powerful to create 
an independent state in Lombardy, that might become the centre 
and citadel of Italian freedom. 

The emissaries of Austria were, however, busy. Count Ghis- 
lieri, an aulic counsellor, came secretly to Milan, where he lay 
concealed in the house of a family devoted to the imperial cause, 
and there held council with those who were of the same political 
views. ‘These conspirators were all rich landholders, and pos- 
sessed of great influence over their tenantry. The latter were 
introduced into the city under pretence of attending the market, 
and were furnished with clubs and stones, while a few were ac- 
tually armed, at the place in which the conspirators assembled. 
During the session of the senate, this motley multitude was in- 
structed to surround its place of meeting, and to demand with 
loud cries that Prina, one of the ministers, should be abandoned 
to the vengeance of the people, as the author of taxes of an op- 
pressive character. In this way they hoped that the senate might 
be deterred from voting for Eugene, or forming from its own 
body a regency. In case of success, the partisans of Austria 
might declare themselves; while in the event of defeat, the 
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commotion might be laid to the charge of the fsiends of indepen- 
dence. pa ap 

This plot was carried into effect ; the mountdins of Como, and 
of the Lake Maggiore, sent forth their*rugged inhabitants, who 
were joined by the rude boatmen of the banks of the Po. The 
rendezvous was the residence of Ghislieri, and he himself gave 
them their orders. The senate was surrounded, but Prina was 
not there; his house was next attacked and pillaged, and here 
he was seized by the mob; who, breaking open his iron chest, 
found as the accumulated treasure collected during many years 
administration of the finances of the kingdom of Italy, the sum 
of ninety francs. Confalonierri and Porro alone, of all the se- 
nators, had the energy to attempt to oppose the outrages of the 
mob. Failing to effect its dispersion by argument, they urged 
General Pino to assemble the small military force he command- 
ed, and repress the commotion by force of arms. On his refusal, 
upon the ground that he feared to render the proposed indepen- 
dent government unpopular, they urged the clergy of St. Fedele 
to bear the host in procession, hoping that the view of the sacred 
emblems would appease the angry passions of the mob. Here 
they were again unsuccessful in their application, and although 
the General joined his own personal exertions to theirs, the fate 
of Prina me not be averted. 

The Senate, thus deterred from action, separated, after insti- 
tuting a temporary regency. By this, three envoys were sent in 
different directions to urge the acknowledgment of the indepen- 
dence of Italy. One of these sought Lord William Bentinck, 
who was'unable to offer any hopes of aid from the British go- 
vernment. It is probable that he had become aware of the fatal 
policy that Castlereagh had determined upon adopting, by which 
the people who had by their love of liberty been the chief instru- 
ments in the fall of Napoleon, were to be sacrificed to the ancient 
despotisms of Europe. He therefore could no longer venture to 
give assurances such as he had employed in exciting the populace 
ef Genoa to revolt ; assurances, which to the disgrace of the good 
faith of England, were entirely violated. Porro was the com- 
missioner despatched to General Bellegarde, who hung upon the 
frontiers with an Austrian army. The result of this mission was 
most unfortunate, the envoy was arrested, and the troops instant- 
ly set in motion to occupy Lombardy. Confalonierri, who pro- 
ceeded to Paris to communicate with the allied sovereigns, found 
an equally ungracious reception. —The Emperor Francis appeared 
to be astonished that his ancient Lombard subjects, although se- 
parated from his government for twenty years, should have formed 
the audacious expectation of independence. “Go and tell the 
Italians,”’ said he, «¢ that to my ancient rights I now add those 
of conquest, and they are my property by a double title,”’ 
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General Bellegarde had in fact completed the conquest of Lom- 
bardy, overturned. the regency, and established a provisional go- 
vernment. Against the latter, a conspiracy was formed by Raso- 
ri, but the persons, whom we have seen openly opposing the 
subjugation of their country, disdained all covert intrigues, and 
were not even suspected of being concerned. Porro was how- 
ever admitted to the confidence of Murat, when he attempted to 
drive the Austrians from Italy; and on his return from Naples 
visited Pope Pius VII., who received him with great kindness. 
The address of the pope to him was such as fills us with surprise, 
and shows how far love of country predominated in him over all 
minor considerations. ‘‘I shall see without dread the enterprise 
of Murat, and the secret means he employs in it. The Carbonari 
have Italian hearts, and you are an Italian, Count Porro, as I am 
also.”? Nor were these vain expressions, as all who have know- 
ledge of the strict sincerity of that pontiff, will at once be will- 
ing to admit. Cardinal Spina, who professed similar principles, 
and was in the confidence of the pope, carried them into practice 
in his legation of Bologna, where he concealed the Carbonari 
from the pursuit of the Austrians. 

After his interview with the Pope, Porro returned to Milan, 
where he awaited in patience the operations of Murat, on the 
success of which, all chance of legitimate action for the amelio- 
ration of the fate of his country seemed now to depend. That 
rash adventurer, in an evil hour, commenced his operations 
against the undivided strength of Austria, disdaining to await the 
results of the return of his brother-in-law to France. The con- 
sequence was as might have been foretold, fatal. All, then, 
which remained for good citizens, was to wait patiently the 
march of events, to protect and encourage industry, commerce, 
and the arts. , 

With a view to the furtherance of this object, the journal of 
which we have already spoken, the Conciliator, was projected, 
and the editorship committed to Pellico. This journal had for 
its objects, to give a new literary direction to the minds of the 
Italians, to extend the influence of sound criticism, to make them 
better acquainted with the treasures of their own country, and 
teach them to profit by the wealth of foreign nations; in fine, to 
give a new spring to literary exertion. 

In addition to this public organ, the same band of patriots as- 
pired to the cultivation of the history of their own country; to 
found a national theatre; to establish common schools; to intro- 
duce the newest improvements in the arts, among which may be 
reckoned the steam-boat and the use of gas, in both of which they 
succeeded ; and to encourage the exertions of native talent in the 
fine arts. 
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Innocent as these objects may be, they were viewed with 
marked jealousy by the Austrian government. The Conciliator 
was destroyed by the censorship of the press, which finally struck 
from its pages nearly all original articles, with the exception of 
their title and signature. They themselves were closely watched, 
and although they wisely avoided all overt acts of conspiracy or 
rebellion, the Austrian rulers saw in the success of their endea- 
vours, the certain severance of the oppressive yoke with which 
Italy was encumbered. The intelligence of the people, and their 
union in the furtherance of objects of common interest, must evi- 
dently have increased their strength; while the system of op- 
pression adopted, was such as could not have been borne by a 
people acquainted with its just rights, and aware of its physical 
power. That all true patriots should have been an object of 
suspicion, is therefore natural; actions in themselves wholly 
innocent, were regarded with as much distrust as if they had 
been open acts of treason. It was at first at the option of the 
Austrian cabinet to encourage liberal institutions, and thus to 
identify itself with the feelings of the people of Italy. Their 
hopes of regeneration, and of recovering a national existence 
under the sway of Napoleon, had been frustrated, and although 
a strong desire had existed for an independent government, 
and thus a strong opposition had been manifested to the resto- 
ration of their ancient masters, still this opposition was that of 
policy, and not of feeling. The very course pursued by Porro 
and his associates, was that which ought to have awakened the 
sympathy and attracted the encouragement of a good govern- 
ment. Nay, the long sighted policy even of an administration 
that looked only to the wealth which might be drawn from the 
country without exhausting the source, would have led it to urge 
forward the exertions of those who endeavoured to improve lite- 
rature and science, and introduce the practice of new arts, rather 
than to have frustrated them. 

Such, however, is not the policy of the cabinet of Vienna. The 
Italians under the Austrian government, are shut out from all 
share in the public administration. The youth of the country 
are forced by a severe conscription from their homes, and exiled 
to distant parts of the empire, where their tongue is not under- 
stood, there to rivet the yoke of provinces almost as much op- 
pressed as their own. Italy, again, is garrisoned by Germans and 
Hungarians, encouraged to insolence in order to prevent any as- 
similation of feeling between the soldiers and the people. The 
taxes in time of profound peace, are kept up to the pitch of what 
an enemy could expect in war as military contributions, and no 
more of the revenue is expended within the country than is ab- 
solutely necessary to ensure its submission. All offices of trust 
and emolument are conferred upon Germans, and thus the more 
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elevated the rank, the more painful is the weight of the foreign 
domination. It is unnecessary to say more in order to show that 
Austria has wholly thrown away the advantages she possessed in 
succeeding to a government that had lost the affections of the Ita- 
lians, and has by erroneous policy, created in their breasts a spi- 
rit of hostility which will, upon the first reverses to which her 
arms may ever be subjected, finally sever these fair provinces 
from her empire. 

The revolution of Naples excited the fears of the Austrian go- 
vernment to the utmost. It happened that at this epoch, Porro 
with his two sons, and their tutor Pellico, set out for Venice: 
they were accompanied by Count Confalonierri, the poet Monti, 
and some others. They made the excursion in the steam-boat. 
On their return, they were received by Arrivabene at his resi- 
dence near Mantua, and this hospitality involved him for a time 
in the fate of the others. Pellico and Confalonierri were sought 
for and arrested, as was Arrivabene. Porro made his escape from 
one door of his house as the gens d’armes entered by the other. 
Arrivabene was thrown into prison at Venice, but after a strict 
examination was declared innocent of all treasonable designs. On 
his return to his family, he speedily perceived that his acquittal 
was ill received by the Austrian government, and that his perse- 
cutions would not be long suspended. He also ascertained that 
two of his friends were included in the same list of proscription 
with himself. These he informed of their position, and made 
the companions of his projected flight. The measures of the go- 
vernment had however already been taken, and the gens d’armes 
despatched to secure them, preceded them on the road to Switzer- 
land. These officers arrived at an inn at Edolo completely 
drenched with rain; finding that the fugitives had not passed, 
they stripped off their uniforms and hung them up to dry, leav- 
ing the task of informing them of the arrival of passengers, to 
their landlord. ‘This compassionate publican not only failed to 
rouse his guests, but furnished Arrivabene and his friends with 
fresh horses, upon which they succeeded in passing the borders, 
where they threw themselves upon the ground exhausted, near 
enough to be within hearing of the Austrian posts. 

It does not appear that any of the parties were actually engaged 
in a conspiracy. Even if they were, the course pursued by the 
Austrian government, must be considered as cruel in the extreme, 
and as contrary to all feelings of justice and all regard for natural 
right. The instinct of self preservation may certainly justify go- 
vernments as well as individuals in putting to death those by whom 
their destruction may be threatened. If the presence of disaffect- 
ed subjects be likely to excite revolt, they may without censure 
drive them into exile; or if their freedom of speech and action 
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excite apprehension, they may be confined in a secure prison. It 


.is unnecessary to inquire into the origin of the power whose ex- 


istence is menaced ; all governments de facto, may be placed in 
these respects upon the same footing. In feudal times, where 
the attachment of tenants and retainers was the very source of 
the influence that a disaffected subject might exert against his so- 
vereign, even the corruption of blood, and confiscation of proper- 
ty, might not appear too severe, because an obvious measure of 
defence. 

But we cannot perceive the foundation of any right to treat 
rebels, even if taken in arms, as felons; and still less where the 
offence is confined, if it exist at all, to words and thought, of 
subjecting men of birth, education, and high moral excellence, 
to the same disgraceful punishments as common thieves. We 
shall see what is the practice of the Austrian government against 
such offenders, by following the painful course of Pellico through 
its various prisons, 

Pellico was arrested 13th October, 1820, at Milan, and con- 
ducted to the prison of St. Margaret. This was formerly a con- 
vent of nuns, and is now the seat of the central direction of the 
police. In this same locality are united places of confinement 
for offenders of every different description ; for every species of 
petty crime; for the most hardened malefactors; for courtesans 
who have exercised their profession without license; and for citi- 
zens suspected of political offence. In 1821, the prison had be- 
come too small to contain all confined for the latter reason. New 
cells were therefore constructed below the level of the ground ; 
so damp that the greater part of the prisoners lost their hair; so 
dark as to produce diseases of the eye; so filthy as to merit the 


name of cloacz. 


**In a work which has for its title ‘ The Prisons,’ and which has express rela- 
tion to a period when new state prisons were constructed, it wili not be altoge- 
ther irrelevant to give a plan of these new structures, and to show in what 
manner they differ ae those of former days—to establish a parallel between 
the manner in which the governments of ages we call barbarous, treated their 
prisoners of state, and the treatment which awaits them in our civilized epoch. 

** All travellers know the renowned prisons of the Venetian Republic; the 
leads, the wells, and the dungeons of the bridge of sighs, and we, we ourselves 
have been tenants of almost all of them. These have an inner and an outer door, 
sometimes made of double pannels of oak, sometimes of iron. In many of them 
the doorway is no more than three feet in height, so that they can only be enter- 
ed on all fours. The walls were of marble, and were from three to four feet in 
thickness. In many of them the surrounding lagune penetrated the walls in 
all directions, and the place was filthy with the excrements of all sorts of insects. 

‘*The window pierced in the thickness of the walls, was grated with strong 
bars of iron. Still through these bars the poor prisoner might see the sky, the 
sun, the houses, and public places of the city, his fellow men. Behind him the 
door, the immoveable door, left him at least a species of independence ; I may 
do what I please, laugh or weep, bless or curse at my pleasure ; my thoughts will 
remain my own, and will not be the prey of an informer who will hasten to ac- 
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cuse me of treason ; finally, I may dash myself against these bars, or against this 
marble, and crush my scull; then adieu to trials, to these physical and moral 
tortures. I am not wholly a prisoner, I am still a power capable of resistance, 
and it depends upon myself to conquer or allow myself to be conquered. 

** Such were formerly the prisons in which they shut up those who lay under 
the accusation of crimes of state. Let us see how they proceed in our days when 
they construct cells for a like purpose; a window barred and grated like the 
old ones; but try if you can to see on the other side of these bars, the heavens, 
the sun, or your fellow men ! You will find in front of the window a wooden case 
open only at the top, whence there descends upon you a scanty and false light, 
a pestilent air. The door is no longer the immoveable still silent door, which 
seemed to insure you some remains of independence; it is an open frame of 
wood, full of panes of glass, through which the prisoner seems like a diamond 
set without a foil. On the other side of the glass door is a persienne, and upon 
this rests the nose of a gen d’arme who watches all your actions.” 


Such is the account given by a fellow sufferer of the prisons 
to which Pellico was consigned. Debarred from all direct view 
of surrounding objects, he listened at his window to the steps of 
the gaolers, and the coarse songs of some of the prisoners, 


‘*A century ago, I reflected, and this was a monastery ; little then thought 
the pious, penitent recluses that their cells would now re-echo only to the sounds 
of blasphemy and licentious song, instead of holy hymn and lamentation from 
woman’s lips; that it would become a dwelling for the wicked of every class— 
the most part destined to perpetual labour or to the gallows. And in one centu- 
ry to come, what living being will be found in these cells? Oh mighty Time! 
unceasing mutability of things! Can he who rightly views your power have rea- 
son for regret or despair when Fortune withdraws her smile, when he is made 
captive, or the scaffold presents itself to his eye? Yesterday I thought myself 
one of the happiest of men; to-day every pleasure, the least flower that strewed 
my path, has disappeared. Liberty, social converse, the face of my fellow-man, 
nay, hope itself hath fled. I feel it would be folly to flatter myself ; I shall not 
go hence, except to be thrown into still more horrible receptacles of sorrow ; 
perhaps, bound, into the hands of the executioner. Well, well, the day after my 
death it will be all one as if I had yielded my spirit ina palace, and been con- 
veyed to the tomb, accompanied with all the pageantry of empty honours,” 


In this melancholy position, hopeless of human aid, his views 
were directed to a higher source of consolation. 


** Slumber, the unbroken silence, and rest had, in restoring my mental powers, 
added incalculably to the capability of reflecting, and, consequently, of grief. 
There was nothing to distract my attention; my fancy grew busy with absent 
forms, and pictured to my eye the pain and terror of my father and mother, and 
of all dear to me, on first hearing the tidings of my arrest. 

** At this moment, said I, they are sleeping in peace; or, perhaps, anxiety for 
me may keep them watching, yet little anticipating the fate to which I am here 
consigned. Happy for them, were it the will of God, that they should cease to 
exist ere they hear of this horrible misfortune. Who will give them strength to 
bear it? Some inward voice seemed to whisper me, He whom the afflicted look 
up to, love and acknowledge in their hearts; who enabled a mother to follow 
her son to the mount of Golgotha, and to stand under his cross; He, the friend 
of the unhappy, the friend of man. Te 

‘* Strange this should be the first time I truly felt the power of religion in my 
heart ; and to filial love did I owe this consolation. Though not ill-disposed, I 
had hitherto been little impressed with its truth, and had not well adhered to it. 
All common-place objections I estimated at their just value, yet there were many 
doubts and sophisms which had shaken my faith. It was long, indeed, since they 
had ceased to trouble my belief in the existence of the Deity; and, persuaded 
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of this, it followed necessarily, as part of his eternal justice, that there must be 
another life for man who suffers so unjustly here. Hence, I argued, the sove- 
reign reason in man for aspiring to the possession of that second life ; and hence, 
too, a worship founded on the love of God, and of his neighbour, and an un- 
ceasing impulse to dignify his nature by generous sacrifices. I had already made 
myself familiar with this doctrine, and I now repeated, ‘ And what else is Chris- 
tianity but this constant ambition to elevate and dignify our nature” and I was 
astonished, when I reflected how pure, how philosophical, and how invulnera- 
ble the essence of Christianity manifested itself, that there could come an epoch 
when philosophy dared to assert, ‘ From this time forth I will stand instead of a 
religion like this.’ And in what manner—by inculcating vice? Certainly not. 
By teaching virtue ? Why that will be to teach us to love God and our neigh- 
bour; and that is precisely what Christianity has already done, on far higher 
and purer motives, Yet, notwithstanding such had, for years, been my opinion, 
I had failed to draw the conclusion, Then be a Christian! No longer let corrup- 
tion and abuses, the work of man, deter you; no longer make stumbling-blocks 
of little points of doctrine, since the principal point, made thus irresistibly clear, 
is to love God and your neighbour.” 


Such were the conclusions of his judgment and the convictions 
of his heart, at a time when he might have been supposed a prey 
to rage and despair ; and well does his subsequent history mani- 
fest the influence of this religious feeling. His whole work ex- 
hibits a confidence in the goodness of his Maker, at times strug- 
gling with, and overcoming the morbid influence of despair and 

oubt. Not a single complaint against the government by which 
he was persecuted, or the individuals who were its instruments, 
escapes him, and in charity with all mankind, he seeks virtues 
even in the breasts of the steeled gaoler and of the convicted cri- 
minal. 

Ata subsequent period, when undergoing his trial, not in open 
court and by the verdict of his peers, but in a secret chamber, 
where a species of moral torture was applied to wring from him 
a confession of his own guilt or the accusation of his friends, he 
thus records his struggles. 


**T have resolved not to talk politics, and must therefore suppress every thing 
rélative to my trial. I will only say that often, after having passed long hours 
before the tribunal, I returned to my chamber so much exasperated, and so furi- 
ous, that I should have killed myself, had not the voice of religion and the re- 
membrance of my worthy parents retained my hand. 

“The calm of which I thought I had given myself the habit, at Milan, had 
abandoned me; for several days I despaired of regaining it. These were for me 
days of hell. I ceased to Pray, I doubted of the justice of God, I cursed the hu- 
man race and the whole world, and I employed my mind in all the sophisms that 
have been invented upon the vanity of virtue. 

** An unfortunate man, rendered furious by his misfortunes, is ingenious in 
calumniating bis fellow men, and even his Creator. Anger is, in truth, more 
immoral, more culpable than it is generally considered. As it is impossible to 
bellow with rage, from morn to night for whole weeks, and since the mind most 
completely mastered by fury, has from necessity its hours of repose, these hours 
will feel the immoral influence of those which have preceded them. We may 
indeed imagine ourselves to be at peace, but this peace is wicked, is impious; 
it consists in savage smiles, a loss of charity and ‘dignity, a love of disorder, of 
boisterous mirth, of raillery. 
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‘In this state I sang for hours, with a species of mirth, but a mirth wholly 
wanting in enjoyment.” 


This state of mind continued for several days, his scriptural 
studies were suspended. At last one of the gaoler’s children re- 
called him to a better spirit by casually remarking that his Bible 
was covered with dust. 


“The child having left the room, I experienced a sincere pleasure in finding 
the Bible again in my hands, and in having confessed that without it I became 
worse, It appeared as if I had made reparation to a justly offended friend, and 
become reconciled to him. 

**J placed the Bible upon a chair, I knelt upon the ground to read it, and I, 
who weep with such difficulty, I melted into tears. 

“ These tears were a thousand times more sweet than my former brutal joy. 

**I read and read again for more than an hour; I then raised myself confi- 
dent in the belief that God was with me; that he had pardoned my madness ; 
from that time my misfortunes, the tortures of my trial, the prospect of a shame- 
ful death, were of little moment in my eyes. I was happy in my sufferings, be- 
cause to suffer with resignation, was submission to the will of Providence. 

‘*The Bible was no longer in my eyes what it had been, when I viewed it 
through the medium of the narrow minded criticism of Voltaire, and turned 
into ridicule expressions that are only ridiculous in the eyes of ignorance or of 
a bad faith, that know not how to reach its true sense. I saw all its titles to be 
considered as the code of holiness, and the oracle of truth. 

‘*Many have indeed made a bad use of it, many have endeavoured to make 
of it a code of iniquity, and the sanction of their infamous passions. But every 
thing is susceptible of abuse, and what right does such abuse give us, to say 
that the thing thus abused is bad of itself.” 


** These reflections having been again awakened within me, I resumed my 
design to refer to religion all my thoughts upon human affairs, all my opinions 
upon the progress of civilization, my philanthropy, my love of country, and, in 
fine, all the affections of my soul. 

*¢ The few days I had lived in cynicism, had strangely polluted me. I long felt 
their effects, and was obliged to combat in order to triumph over them. When- 
ever a man allows his intelligence to be darkened for a moment, permits himself 
to view the works of his Creator through the infernal medium of the scoffer, ne- 
glects the blessed exercise of prayer, the ravage that is made in his reason ex- 
poses him to an easy relapse. For several weeks I was every day cruelly assail- 
ed by thoughts of incredulity ; and was compelled, in order to chase them, to 
bring into action all the energies of my mind.” 


After the conclusion of his trial he was informed that some of 
the prisoners who had undergone theirs before him, were con- 
demned to death, but that their punishment had been commuted 
for imprisonment for from twenty to ten years in German for- 
tresses. 


‘* Were we to infer from this commutation of punishment applied to all those 
condemned at the previous trials, that death would also spare the remainder of 
the prisoners ? Or, had this indulgence been applied towards the former only 
because their arrest had preceded the proclamations against secret associations, 
and were the others still reserved to experience the rigours of justice ? 

**The solution of these doubts, said I to myself, cannot be long delayed ; 
let me return thanks to Heaven, which leaves me time to foresee death, and to 
prepare myself for it. ne 

‘‘T had but a single thought, that of dying in a Christian manner, and with 
courage. I had at one time felt a temptation to escape the gibbet by suicide, 
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but it soon left me. What merit is there in becoming one’s own executioner, 
merely to escape the hands of the hangman? We save our honour perhaps! Is 
it not childishness to believe that there is more of honour in cheating the hang- 
man, than in submitting to him, when after all death must be endured? Even 
had I not been a Christian, suicide would have appeared to me useless and silly. 

“If the term of my life has indeed come, said 1, am not I happy that it arrives 
in a mode that leaves me time for reflection, and allows me to purify my con- 
science by desires and a repentance worthy of a man? To think with the vul- 
gar, of all sorts of death that upon a scaffold is the most terrible, but in the 
eye of the sage, is not this death preferable to many others, which come at the 
close of a disease, when our reason has been impaired, and when our mind has 
no longer the strength necessary to exclude the thoughts of this world ?” 


Pellico was, as we have already stated, first confined in the 
prisons of St. Margaret at Milan. Here he was subjected to an 
examination which occupied several days. An attempt which 
one of his fellow prisoners made to communicate with him, and 
to which he had replied, was discovered, and the bearer, an old 
man of seventy, confined for a petty offence, was, as he had rea- 
son to fear, severely punished. 

The sole resource left to Pellico, was the perusal of Dante and 
the Bible, the only books of his own that he was permitted to 
receive. The gaoler was kind enough to offer the use of his 
books, but these consisted of romances, beginning with those of 
Madame Scuderi, and ending with others of more modern date 
and more licentious character. The state of his mind rejected 
these with loathing. As an occupation he undertook to commit 
Dante to memory, but this employment soon became so mecha- 
nical as to afford no relief to his thoughts. 


** At the commencement of my captivity, I was fortunate enough to meet with 
a friend. It was neither the governor, nor any of his under-jailers, nor any of the 
lords of the process-chamber. Who then ?—a poor deaf and dumb boy, five or 
six years old, the offspring of thieves, who had paid the penalty of the law. 
This wretched little orphan was supported by the police, with several other boys 
in the same condition of life. They all dwelt in a room opposite my own, and 
were only Yar poe to go out at certain hours to breathe a little air in the yard. 
Little deaf and dumb used to come under my window, smiled, and made his 
obeisance to me. I threw him a piece of bread, he took it, and gave a leap of 
joy, then ran to his companions, divided it, and returned to eat his own share 
under the window. The others gave me a wistful look from a distance, but ven- 
tured no nearer, while the deaf and dumb boy expressed a sympathy for me ; 
not, I found, affected out of mere selfishness. Sometimes he was at a loss what 
to do with the bread I gave him, and made signs that he had eaten enough, as 
also his companions. When he saw one of the under-jailers going into my room, 
he would give him what he had got from me, in order to restore it to me. Yet 
he continued to haunt my window, and seemed rejoiced whenever I deigned to 
notice him. One day the jailer permitted him to enter my prison, when he in- 
stantly ran to embrace my knees, actually uttering a cry of joy. I took him up 
in my arms, and he threw his little hands about my neck, and lavished on me the 
tenderest caresses, How much affection in his smile and manner! how eagerly 
I longed to have him to educate, raise him from his abject condition, and snatch 
him, perhaps, from utter ruin. I never even learned his name ; he did not himself 
know that he had one. He seemed always happy, and I never saw him weep 
except once, and that was on being beaten, I know not why, by the jailer. 
Strange that he should be thus happy, in a receptacle of so much pain and sor- 
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row; yet he was light-hearted as the son of a grandee. From him I learned, at 
least, that the mind need not depend on situation, but may be rendered indepen- 
dent of external things. Govern the imagination, and we shall be well, where- 
soever we happen to be placed. A day is soon over, and if at night we can re- 
tire to rest without actual pain and hunger, it little matters whether it be within 
the walls of a prison, or of a kind of building which they calla palace. Good 
reasoning this; but how are we to contrive so to govern the imagination? I be- 
gan to try, and sometimes I thought I had succeeded to a miracle ; but at others 
the enchantress triumphed, and I was unexpectedly astonished to find tears 
starting into my eyes.” 


The mute intercourse he enjoyed with this child, excited a 
lively interest, and led him to plans for the amelioration of the 
future lot of the object of it; these afforded him much pleasure. 
In the midst of his fancies, however, he was interrupted by two 
of the turnkeys, who came to conduct him to another cell. The 
police had, they said, caught game of more importance than he 
was, his cell was the best, and must be given up to them. 

His new lodgment was on the opposite side of the court, and 
in such a position as cut off all communication with the object of 
his interest. It was besides dark and dirty, the lights of the 
sashes filled with paper instead of glass. On its walls were rude 
paintings made with an offensive pigment, and in the intervals 
were scrawled inscriptions. These mostly recorded no more than 
the names and birth places of the unhappy victims, or in addition 
the luckless day of their arrest. Others exhibited imprecations 
on the head of false friends, on faithless women, on their judges, 
and on themselves. There were, however, others of a widely 
different character, high moral and religious reflections, and ci- 
tations from ethic writers. Following an inscription full of 
Christian resignation, came the violent imprecations of one who 
avowed himself an atheist, and gross abuse of those cowards who 
become religious under the influence of a prisoner’s despair. 

A window opening upon a gallery, showed him the casemate 
of his former prison. In this he perceived one of his friends, 
and endeavoured to establish a communication with him by sig- 
nals, but was compelled to desist by the vigilance of his jailers. 

In this gloomy position, his imagination raised to himself a 
new source of interest. A wall of no great thickness separated 
him from the female ward of the prison. Through this he could 
hear their songs, and their quarrels, and at night, when the noise 
of the city was still, even their conversation reached him. Al- 
though he might have made himself heard by them, he refrained 
from doing so, from motives which he himself is in doubt of; 
but as we would say, from the obvious disgust that their reputed 
characters inspired. Yet from among the voices of these fallen, 
and probably abandoned women, he distinguished one of peculiar 
expression. This joined not in the boisterous and profane songs 
of her companions, but was occasionally heard warbling a pathe- 
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tic air, or chanting the litanies of the Catholic church. To listen 
to these, was to our prisoner a source of consolation. 


** Often, when steeped in melancholy, would her sweet calm voice breathe 
consolation to my spirit; when, dwelling on the meanness and ingratitude of 
mankind, I became irritated, and hated the world, the voice of Maddalene gent- 
ly led me back to feelings of compassion and indulgence. 

** How I wish, poor, unknown, kind-hearted repentant one, that no heavy pun 
ishment may befall thee. And whatever thou shalt suffer, may it well avail 
thee, re-dignify thy nature, and teach thee to live and die to thy Saviour and 
thy Lord. Mayest thou meet compassion and respect from ail around thee, as 
thou didst from me a stranger to thee. Mayest thou teach all who see thee thy 
gentle lesson of patience, sweetness, the love of virtue, and faith in God, with 
which thou didst cp him who loved without having beheld thee. Perhaps 
I erred in thinking thee beautiful, but, sure I am, thou didst wear the beauty of 
the soul. Thy conversation, though spoken amidst grossness and corruption of 
every kind, was ever chaste and graceful; whilst others imprecated, thou didst 
bless; when eager in contention, thy sweet voice still pacified, like oil upon the 
troubled waters. If any noble mind hath read thy worth, and snatched thee from 
an evil career; hath assisted thee with delicacy, and wiped the tears from thy 
eyes, may every reward Heaven can give be his portion, that of his children, 
and of his children’s children !” 

While confined in this dreary dungeon, he was allowed the 
sad consolation of an interview with his father, who had made 
a journey from Turin for the purpose of seeing him. This inter- 
view was, however, far from being a relief to his sufferings, for 
it led to a parting, in which Pellico, although convinced that 
there was little chance of their again meeting on earth, was com- 
pelled to assume an appearance of hope, in order to avoid the 
prostration of the feeble health of his aged parent. 

At the beginning of the year 1821, he was removed to a cham- 
ber of greater comfort. Here he found inscribed some lines of 
no mean poetic talent. On singing them aloud, he was replied 
to from an adjacent chamber, by a prisoner who claimed the 
merit of their composition, and styled himself the Duke of Nor- 
mandy. This, as will be recollected, was the title borne by the 
second son of Louis X VI., until the death of his elder brother 
made him dauphin. The fate of this unfortunate prince is in- 
volved in mystery, and although there is little reason to believe 
that he escaped the revolutionary horrors to which so many of 
his family fell victims, still there has not been found any authen- 
tic account of his death. This mystery has led to the appearance 
of several claimants of the rights which the theory of legitimacy 
would make his. The one who produced the greatest sensation, 
and concerning whom posterity may perhaps doubt, as in the case 
of Perkin Warbeck, whether he were the true prince or an im- 
postor, was the tenant of the cell adjacent to that occupied by 
Pellico, and had preceded him in that one. The close neigh- 
bourhood in which they were placed, permitted them to converse, 
and his statements in respect to his position and origin, were 


consistent. This personage was treated with no little considera- 
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tion by the jailers, who had become so familiar with the sudden 
changes of fortune which the last few years had brought about, 
that they looked upon it as no impossible event that he might 
some day be raised from his dungeon to occupy the throne of the 
Capets. On one occasion Pellico saw him, and was struck by his 
marked resemblance to the family of the Bourbons. 

About a month after he had become the occupant of his new 
cell, he was awakened by the jingling of keys and padlocks, and 
was directed to rise. He was then removed from the prison and 
placed ir a carriage. On this occasion he was for a time in hope 
that he was about to be restored to his friends, but the direction 
taken by the carriage towards the eastern gate of the city, show- 
ed him that he was to be carried to an opposite point of the com- 
pass. He was in fact conducted to Venice, and committed to the 
hands of the gaoler in the ancient palace of the doge. 


**T followed the jailer in silence. After turning through a number of passages, 
and several large rooms, we arrived at a small staircase, which brought us under 
the Piombi, those notorious state prisons, dating from the time of the Venetian 
republic. ' 

** There the jailer first registered my name, and then locked me up in the 
room appointed for me. The chambers called J Piombi consist of the upper por- 
tion of the Doge’s palace, and are covered throughout with lead. 

** My room had a large window with enormous bars, and commanded a view 
of the roof, (also of lead,) and the church, of St. Mark. Beyond the church I 
could discern the end of the Piazza in the distance, with an immense number of 
cupolas and belfries on all sides. St. Mark’s gigantic Campanile was separated 
from me only by the length of the church, and I could hear persons speaking 
from the top of it when they talked at all loud. To the left of the church was 
to be seen a portion of the grand court of the palace, and one of the chief en- 
trances. There is a public well in that part of the court, and people were con- 
tinually in the habit of going thither to draw water. From the lofty site of my 
prison they appeared to me about the size of little children, and I could not at 
all hear their conversation, except when they called out very loud. Indeed, I 
found myself much more solitary than I had been in the Milanese prisons.” 


Soon after his arrival in Venice, his formal trial commenced. 
We have already extracted an account of the trouble of mind 
which it caused him, but its particulars are suppressed. During the 
continuance of the process, he was allowed pen, ink, and paper. 
But the sheets of the paper were counted out to him, and he was 
forbidden to destroy any of them, in order that the tribunal might 
have within its ken, the most secret outpourings of his heart. In 
this dilemma, he imagined the plan of writing upon the wood of 
his table, and afterwards erasing it with a piece of glass. The 
official allowance of paper served him for the composition of li- 
terary works. In this prison he wrote his ‘¢ Esther of Engardi,”’ 

enia of Asti,’”’ and four poems called “'Tancreda,’’ “ Rosilde,’’ 
Bligi and Valafrido,”’ and «« Adello.”’ 
In this prison he also had the consolation of the visits of a com- 
passionate female, the daughter of his gaoler. His conversations 
with this girl, are recounted with great naiveté. We must say, 
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however, that it seems to us that the lady would not have been 
much offended, if the virtue of our prisoner had been less stern 
in its character. The Platonic romance ended in her seduction, 
but by a lover of less sentimental cast. 

While confined beneath the leads, there were brought to him, 
at intervals of from two to three weeks, letters from his family. 
His persecutors appear to have taken a barbarous pleasure in 
striking out from them all that was capable of affording him com- 
fort. On one occasion, every word of the epistle was blotted 
out and rendered illegible, except the address and the signature. 
Here, also, a fellow prisoner opened a correspondence with him 
through the channel of one of the turnkeys. The object of this 
attempt was at first suspected by him, and it was some time be- 
fore he yielded to the temptation of the intercourse. On enter- 
ing into this correspondence, he was assailed by arguments, in- 
tended to shake his faith, or rather by the grossest assertions of 
infidelity, urged in default of reason. He replied, until he found 
that his letters drew upon him reproaches and insults. To these 
he at first gave no answer— 


**I got up, walked about, read, and thought. ‘If Ido not answer,’ said I, 
*he will think he has terrified me at the mere appearance of such a philosophical 
hero, a very Hercules in his own estimation. Let us show him, with all due 
courtesy, that we fear not to confront him and his vicious doctrines, any more 
than to brave the risk of a correspondence, more dangerous to others than to 
ourselves. I will teach him that true courage does not consist in ridiculing con- 
science, and that real dignity does not consist in arrogance and pride. He shall 
be taught the reasonableness of Christianity, and the nothingness of disbelief. 
Moreover, if this mock Julian start opinions so directly opposite to my own, if 
he spare not the most biting sarcasm, if he attack me thus uncourteously ; is it 
not all a proof that he can be no spy? Yet, might not this be a mere stratagem, 
to draw me into a discussion by wounding my self-love? Yet no! I am unjust, 
—I smart under his bitter irreligious jests, and conclude at once that he must be 
the most infamous of men. Base suspicion, which I have so often decried in 
others ! he may be what he appears—a presumptuous infidel, but not a spy. Have 
I even a right to call by the name of insolence, what he considers sincerity. Is 
this, I continued, thy humility, oh, hypocrite? If any one presume to maintain 
his own opinions, and to question your faith, he is forthwith to be met with con- 
tempt and abuse. Is not this worse in a Christian, than the bold sincerity of the 
unbeliever? Yes, and perhaps he only requires one ray of Divine grace, to em- 
ploy his noble energetic love of truth in the cause of true religion, with far great- 
er success than yourself. Were it not, then, more becoming in me to pray for, 
than to irritate him? Who knows, but while employed in destroying his letter 
with every mark of ignominy, he might be reading mine with expressions of 
kindness and affection; never dreaming I should fly into such a mighty passion 
at his plain and boid sincerity. Is he not the better of the two, to love and es- 
teem me while declaring he is no Christian ; than I who exclaim, I am a Christian, 
and I detest you. It is difficult to obtain a knowledge of a man during a long 
intercourse, yet I would condemn him on the evidence of a single letter. He 
may, perhaps, be unhappy in his atheism, and wish to hear all my arguments to 
enable him the better to arrive at the truth. Perhaps, too, I may be called to 
effect so beneficent a work, the humble instrument of a gracious God. Oh, that 
it may indeed be so, I will not shrink from the task.’ 

**] sat down to write to Julian, and was cautious not to let one irrritating word 
proceed from my pen. I took in good part his reflection upon my fastidiousness 
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of conscience; I even joked about it, telling him he perhaps gave me too much 
credit for it, and ought to suspend his good opinion till he knew me better. I 
praised his sincerity, assuring him that he would find me equal to him in this re« 
spect, and that as a proof of it, | had determined to defend Christianity, ‘ Well 
persuaded,’ I added, ‘that as I shall readily give free scope to your opinions, you 
will be prepared to give me the same advantage.’ 

“1 then boldly entered upon my task, arguing my way by degress, and analyz- 
ing with impartiality the essence of Christianity: the worship of God free from 
superstitions, the brotherhood of mankind, aspiration after virtue, humility with- 
out baseness, dignity without pride, as exemplified in our Divine Saviour! what 
more philosophical, and more truly grand ? 

**It was next my object to demonstrate, ‘that this divine wisdom had more or 
less displayed itself to all those who by the light of reason had sought after the 
truth, though not generally diffused till the arrival of its great Author upon the 
earth. He had proved his heavenly mission by effecting the most wonderful and 
glorious results, by human means the most mean and humble. What the great- 
est philosophers had in vain attempted, the overthrow of idolatry, and the uni- 
versal preaching of love and brotherhood, was achieved by a few untutored mis- 
sionaries. From that era was first dated the emancipation of slaves, no less from 
bondage of limbs than of mind, until by degrees a civilization without slavery 
became apparent, a state of society believed to be utterly impracticable by the 
ancient philosophers. A review of history from the appearance of Christ to the 
present age, would finally demonstrate that the religion he established had in- 
variably been found adapted to all possible grades in civilized society. For this 
reason, the assertion that the gospel was no longer in accordance with the con- 
tinued progress of civilization, could not for a moment be maintained.’ 

**T wrote in as small characters as I could, and at great length, but I could 
not embrace all which I had ready prepared upon the subject, I re-examined 
the whole carefully. There was not one revengeful, injurious, or even repulsive 
word, Benevolence, toleration, and forbearance, were the only weapons I em- 
ployed against ridicule and sarcasm of every kind; they were also employed 
after mature deliberation, and dictated from the heart.” 


In the prisons of the leads he was exposed to an intense heat, 
and tormented by flies and insects. Towards the middle of Sep- 
tember the heat diminished, and he began to rejoice in the pros- 
pect of a greater degree of comfort. But no sooner had the 
month of October arrived, than he was removed to another cell. 
Although this was also beneath the leads, yet as it was exposed 
to the north and west, it was during the winter months inclement 
in the extreme. ‘Thus, while the result of his trial was still un- 
known, while he might yet be presumed innocent, he was sub- 
jected to the alternate torture of the direct rays of the summer 
sun, and the most intense cold of a variable climate. These cru- 
elties produced in him a malady that affected both mind and body, 
and finally brought on a crisis resembling an attack of cholera, 
by which he was relieved. In November, some of his neigh- 
bours in adjacent cells were removed, but the gaolers concealed 
their fate as an inscrutable mystery. He was for a time ignorant 
whether they had merely changed their cells for others in the 
same prison, had been discharged as innocent, or had undergone 
the sentence of death. Finally, the sentences of those first ar- 
rested, were made known to him. These, as we have stated, 
were commutations of the pain of death into long terms of im- 
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enett, and caused him an agony of suspense. Finally, in 
ebruary 1822, he was transferred to the prison of St. Michael, 
and was on the succeeding day conducted before his judges. Here 
his sentence was read to him: first a condemnation to death, and 
then an imperial decree commuting the punishment into fifteen 
years of carcere duro, in the fortress of Spielberg in Moravia. 
This sentence was, however, coupled with one consolation; he 
was at once permitted to meet and associate with Maroncelli, 
who was the companion of his misfortune, and involved in the 
same sentence. 

The sentence still required to be made public, and the two 
companions were required to be present at its promulgation. 


** At nine in the morning Maroncelli and I were conducted into the gondola 
which conveyed us into the city. We alighted at the palace of the Doge, and 
proceeded to the prisons. We were placed in the apartment which had been 
occupied by Signor Caporali a few days before, but with whose fate we were 
not acquainted. Nine or ten sbirri were placed over us as a guard, and walking 
about, we awaited the moment of being brought into the square. There was 
considerable delay. The Inquisitor did not make his appearance till noon, and 
then informed us that it was time to go. The physician, also, presented himself, 
and advised us to take a small glass of mint-water, which we accepted on account 
of the extreme compassion which the good old man expressed for us. It was 
Dr. Dosmo. The head bailiff then advanced and fixed the handcuffs upon us. 
We followed him, accompanied by the other bailiffs. 

“We next descended the magnificent staircase of the Giganti, and we called 
to mind the old Doge Faliero, who was beheaded there. We entered through 
the great gate which opens upon the small square from the court-yard of the 
palace, and we then turned to the left, in the direction of the lake. In the cen- 
tre of the small square was raised the scaffold which we were to ascend. From 
the staircase of the Giganti, extending to the scaffold, were two lines of Austrian 
soldiers, through which we passed. 

‘* After ascending the platform, we looked around us, and saw an immense 
assembly of people, apparently struck with terror. In other directions were 
seen bands of armed men, to awe the multitude; and we were told that cannon 
were loaded in readiness to be discharged at a moment’s notice. I was now ex- 
actly in the spot where, in September 1820, just a month previous to my arrest, 
a mendicant had observed to me, ‘ This is a place of misfortune.’ 

‘*I called to mind the circumstance, and reflected that very possibly in that 
immense throng of spectators the same person might be present, and perhaps 
even recognise me. 

**The German Captain now called out to us to turn towards the palace, and 
look up; we did so, and beheld, upon the lodge, a messenger of the Council, 
with a letter in his hand ; it was the sentence ; he began to read in a loud voice. 

*¢ It was ushered in by solemn silence, which was continued until he came to 
the words, condemned to death. There was then heard one general murmur of 
compassion. This was followed by a similar silence, in order to hear the rest of 
the document. A fresh murmur arose on the announcement of the following:— 
condemned to hard imprisonment, Maroncelli for twenty years, and Pellico for 

teen. 

“* The Captain made a sign for us to descend. We cast one glance around us, 
and came down. We re-entered the court-yard, mounted the great staircase, and 
were conducted into the room from which we had been dragged. The manacles 
were removed, and we were soon reconducted to San Michele.” 


_ The imprisonment in carcere duro, consists in hard labour, 
in wearing chains, sleeping on bare planks, and living on the 
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coarsest and most scanty fare. Pellico and his companion were 
at first compelled to beat flax, afterwards employed in splitting 
wood, and finally, when their strength had in a great degree fail- 
ed them, they were set to knit stockings, of which two pairs per 
week were insisted upon. 

We are, however, anticipating events. The Austrian Com- 
missary, at last, arrived to conduct them to the place of their 
punishment, and they set out on the 25th March. On the 10th 
April, they reached Brunn in Moravia. 

**Contiguous to the walls on the western side rises a mount, and on this is 
placed the dreaded fortress of Spielberg, once the royal seat of the lords of Mo- 
ravia, and now the most terrific prison under the Austrian monarchy. It wasa 
well-guarded citadel, but was bombarded and taken by the French after the ce- 
lebrated battle of Austerlitz, a village at a little distance from it. It was not ge- 
nerally repaired, with the exception of a portion of the outworks, which had 
been wholly demolished. Within it are imprisoned some three hundred wretch- 
es, for the most part robbers and assassins, some condemned to the carcere duro, 
others to that called durissimo, the severest of all.” 


Such was the society to which he, who had been the delight 
of one of the most intellectual societies of Europe, a man of the 
highest integrity and sense of moral obligation, was condemned. 

On arrival, their clothes were taken from them, even their 
linen, and they were restricted to a change of the coarse lower 
garment of the prison once in the week. This is, perhaps, in 
itself, one of the severest inflictions that can be imposed upon a 
person habituated to that attention to personal cleanliness, which 
the customs of decent society demand. The food with which 
they were supplied was so detestable and disgusting, that Pellico, 
enfeebled by his previous sufferings, and deprived of rest by the 
hardness of his bed, could not swallow it. His sickness was so 
evident, that the advice of a physician was necessary ; but as it 
was only Tuesday, this could not be obtained until the ensuing 
Friday, when, by the rules of the prison, the medical attendant 
went his rounds. On his visit, he found Pellico so ill that he 
ordered him a mattress to rest upon, and prescribed his removal 
to better air. This last relief was not, however, obtained, until 
express permission had been applied for, and granted by the Go- 
vernor General of Moravia. 

In this prison, the confinement was solitary; that is to say, 
they were allowed no species of intercourse with any of their 
fellow prisoners, and but a few brief words with those who guard- 
ed them. Pellico, however, succeeded in cheating the vigilance 
of the sentinels, conversing sometimes in low tones, sometimes 
by throwing his words into songs, with state prisoners confined 
in his neighbourhood. 

In spite of the tardy and very inefficient relief that was obtain- 
ed by the remonstrances of the physician, Pellico’s health grew 
gradually worse and worse, until finally he was found lying ap- 
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parently dead on the floor of his cell. Upon recovering from this 
swoon, the chain was removed from his feet, and Maroncelli 
aio him as a nurse. He was also permitted to address what 

e believed to be a last farewell to his parents, and by an unusual 
favour, this letter actually reached their hands. He was also per- 
mitted to read the books he had brought with him, but any per- 
mission to purchase more or supply himself with writing materi- 
als, was refused. Finally, the prison diet was changed, and this 
amelioration, although of short duration, probably saved the life 
of himself and Maroncelli; but for another prisoner the relief 
came too late, and he may be said to have literally died of hun- 
ger. | ) sa 

We have no desire to afflict our readers further with the dis- 
mal secrets of this prison house. To us, accustomed to see even 
the vilest malefactors treated with comparative kindness, and 
provided with abundant and wholesome food, the cruel inflic- 
tions of the Austrian dungeon are matters as much of astonish- 
ment as of indignation. The vaunted clemency of Francis, in 
commuting the punishment of death for imprisonment, did no 
more than substitute for a rapid and easy fate, one lingering and 
horrid, Eyen those who escaped actual death, and were finally 
restored to their country, experienced all the pains of mortal 
suffering, and while best treated looked anxiously for death to 
put a period to their woes. 

Under this severe treatment, eight and a half years elapsed, 
until, on the first day of August 1830, on a Sunday, when Pelli- 
co with Maroneelli had attended the services of the Catholic 
ehurch, the period of their liberation arrived. 

** After mass we were conveyed back to our dungeons. About a quarter of an 
hour afterwards we partook of dinner. We were preparing our table, which con- 
sisted in putting a thin board upon a wooden target, and taking up our wooden 
spoons, when Signor Wagrath, the superintendent, entered our prison. ‘I am 
sorry to disturb you at dinner ; but have the goodness to follow me; the Diree- 
tor of Police is waiting for us.’ As he was accustomed to come near us only for 
purposes of examination and search, we accompanied the superintendent to the 
audience room in no very good humour.—There we found the Director of Po- 
lice and the superintendent, the first of whom moved to us with rather more 
politeness than usual. He took out a letter, and stated in a hesitating, slow tone 
of voice, as if afraid of surprising us too greatly: ‘Gentlemen, . ... . Ihave 
- +++ the pleasure... . the honour, I mean, .... of . . of acquaint- 
ing you that his Majesty the Emperor has granted you a further favour.’ Still he 
hesitated to inform us what this favour was ; and we conjectured it must be some 
slight alleviation, some exemption from irksome labour,—to have a book, or, 
perhaps, less disagreeable diet. ‘ Don’t you understand ” he inquired. ‘No, sir!’ 
was our reply; ‘have the goodness, if permitted, to explain yourself more fully.’ 

*** Then hear it! it is liberty for your two selves, and a third, who will shortly 
bear you company.’ 

** One would imagine that such an announcement would have thrown us into 
ecstasies of joy. We were sv soon to see our parents, of whom we had not 
heard for so long a period ; but the doubt that they were no longer in existence, 
was sufficient not only to moderate,—it did not permit us to hail, the joys of 
liberty as we should Lave done, 
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666 Are you dumb ?” asked the Director ; ‘I thought to see you exulting at the 
news. 

“ * May I beg you,’ replied I, ‘to make known to the Emperor our sentiments 
of gratitude; but if we are not favoured with some account of our families, it is 
impossible not to indulge in the greatest fear and anxiety, It is this conscious- 
ness which destroys the zest of all our joy.’ 

**He then gave Maroncelli a letter from his brother, which greatly consoled 
him. But he told me there was no account of my family, which made me the 
more fear that some calamity had befallen them. 

“ * Now, retire to your apartments, and 1 will send you a third companion, 
who has received pardon.’ 

** We went, and awaited his arrival anxiously ; wishing that all had alike been 
admitted to the same act of grace, instead of that single one. Was it poor old 
Munari? was it such, or such a one? Thus we went on guessing at every one 
we knew; when suddenly the door opened, and Signor Andrea Torrelli, of 
Brescia, made his appearance. We embraced him; and we could eat no more 
dinner that day. We conversed till towards evening, chiefly regretting the lot 
of the unhappy friends whom we were leaving behind us. 

** After sunset, the Director of Police returned to escort us from our wretch- 
ed prison-house. Our hearts, however, bled within us, as we were passing by 
the dungeons of so many of our countrymen whom we loved, and yet, alas, not 
to have them to share our liberty! Heaven knows how long they would be left 
to linger here! to become the gradual, but certain prey of death. 

** We were each of us enveloped ina military great coat, with a cap; and 
then, dressed as we were in our jail costume, but freed from our chains, we de- 
scended the funereal mount, and were conducted through the city into the po- 
lice prisons. 

“It wasa beautiful moon-light night. The roads, the houses, the people whom 
we met—every object appeared so strange, and yet so delightful, after the many 
years during which I had been debarred from beholding any similar spectacle!”? 


Still in the charge of officers of the police, they were conduct- 
ed to the frontiers of Italy, and thence through Pordenone, Co- 
negliano, Ospedaletto, Vicenza, and Verona, to Mantua. Here 
he parted with Maroncelli, who was to be conducted by an of- 
ficer of the gendarmerie to the frontiers of the Romagna. 


**To complete my misery, Mantua was the point of separation between Ma- 
roncelli and myself. We passed the night there, both filled with forebodings 
and regret. I felt agitated like a man on the eve of receiving his sentence. 

“The next morning I rose, and washed my face, in order to conceal from m 
friend how much I had given way to grief during the preceding night. 1 looked 
at myself in the glass, and tried to assume a quiet and even cheerful air. 1 then 
bent down in prayer, though ill able to command my thoughts; and hearing 
Maroncelli already upon his crutches, and speaking to the servant, I hastened to 
embrace him. We had both prepared ourselves, with previous exertions, for this 
elosing interview, and we spoke to each other firmly, as well as affectionately. 
The officer appointed to conduct us to the borders of Romagna appeared ; it was 
time to set out; we hardly knew how to speak another word, we grasped each 
others hands again and again,—we parted; he mounted into his vehicle, and I 
felt as if I had been annihilated at a blow. I returned into my chamber, threw 
myself upon my knees, and prayed for my poor mutilated friend, thus separated 
from me, with sighs and tears. 

‘*T had known several celebrated men, but not one more affectionately socia- 
ble than Maroncelli; not one better educated in all respects, more free from 
sudden passion or ill-humour, more deeply sensible that virtue consists in con- 
tinued exercises of tolerance, of generosity, and good sense. Heaven bless you, 


my dear companion in so many afflictions, and send you new friends who may, 


¢qual me in my affection for you, and surpass me in true goodness.” 
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Finally, Pellico was conducted to the frontiers of Piedmont, 
but even here he was not released from guard. The gendarmes 
of Austria were relieved by the carabineers of Sardinia, and he 
was detained a week at the frontier town of Novara, before he 
was allowed to proceed to Turin. There he at last met the em- 
braces of his friends and surviving relations. 

We hardly know whether to attribute the total silence our au- 
thor maintains in respect to political questions, to the mere ne- 
cessity of saying nothing which could be liable to suppression 
by the rigid censors of the press, or to the Christian spirit that 
breathes throughout the volume. The former would be a suffi- 
cient reason, but we feel that he is capable of the latter and higher 
motive. Far better would it have been for the reputation of the 
governments of Europe, that he had exhausted himself in accu- 
sations and complaints. The contemplation of his passive resig- 
nation, is much more touching than could have been any angry 
denunciation of the tyranny to which he was subjected. He 
shines forth in all the glory of a martyr. If, indeed, there be 
any work of power sufficient to awaken the enthusiasm for liber- 
ty that once glowed in Italian breasts, that book is the “ Prisons”’ 
of Silvio Pellico. 





Art. VI.—.2 System of Universal Geography, Popular and 
Scientific, comprising a Physical, Political, and Statistical 
Account of the World and its various Divisions ; embracing 
numerous Sketches from recent Travels; and illustrated by 
Engravings. By 8. G. Goopricu. 2d edition: Boston: 1832. 


Tue work of which we have here given the full title, with 
the well known name of the author, is comprised in a neatly exe- 
cuted octavo of more than nine hundred pages, embellished with 
a large number of wood cuts. These are illustrative of manners, 
costumes, curiosities, cities, edifices, remarkable animals, fruits, 
trees, and plants; and although they are not all equally elegant 
as specimens of art, nor equally indispensable as accompaniments 
to the text, they appear to us to add materially to the intrinsic 
value, and still more to the popular utility of the book. We al- 
lude to this point the more seasonably, while the title lies before 
us, because it is one of the distinctive indications of the system 
generally adopted by Mr. Goodrich, and one which, under cir- 
eumstances of discretion and fidelity, we believe has been, and 
may be rendered much further, the instrument of effecting no 
small good in its way. Fidelity, we say ; for unless the engraver 
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be made to understand what he undertakes to illustrate, it is har@- 
ly to be expected that the pupil will be essentially instructed, 
however much amused, by his efforts. For all the purposes of 
information, we should esteem a copy of that accurate draught 
‘lpollyon’s Single Combat with Christian—from the wood 
cuts in Pilgrim’s Progress of the seventeenth century, much 
more, as a representation of some of our Western Indians, than 
most of the original sketches of the same doubly unfortunate 
people which have in time past held grim possession of some of 
the school books we wot of. 

The author of this work, in reference to the system of illustra- 
tion so judiciously adopted by himself, has profited by his obser- 
vations abroad, to notice the popularity and success of the same 
plan, in the case particularly of almost all the valuable books of 
travels, natural history, and other works on subjects admitting of 
visible representations, recently issued from the British press. 
The truth is, that no verbal description can convey, especially 
to the mind of readers at an age not competent to appreciate the 
force of language, an image of a wild animal, a costume, a tree, 
or an edifice, so distinct or so impressive as will be the inevita- 
ble effect of a tolerable, and especially of an elegant wood cut. 

But the question may arise, how far the subjects themselves, 
which chiefly require this incidental aid, are suitable ones for a 
work of this description ; for, as we have already intimated, these 
embellishments, while they certainly would operate as a douceur 
to that large class of young readers (we should hardly say stu- 
dents, ) whose best relish for information is in its immediate ex- 
citement, are much more worthy of serious consideration to the 
critic as illustrating the theory of instruction which they accom- 
pany, and embody in palpable feature and form. Was it pro- 
per, then, to introduce these subjects, so extensively as our au- 
thor has done, into a system of universal geography? Here, for 
example, are between thirty and forty of his large, and often 
very closely printed pages, occupied with what he entitles a 
general view of the western states. This is additional not only 
to the political, physical, and statistical geography, strictly so 
termed, of each state by itself, but also in many cases, to mat- 
ter thus previously introduced under the same head and upon the 
same subjects. Here are the boundaries and extent, the moun- 
tains, the valleys, the rivers, natural productions, minerals, face 
of the country, &c., &c., of Illinois, Michigan, and the other 
separate sections; and then not only have we the same points 
handled over again, but quite an account of the food and drink, 
the diseases, the amusements, and at more length than either of 
these, the manners and character, supposed to belong to the 
people of that part of the country at large. The author has 
contrived even to introduce in his notes the very graphic and 
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qifite detailed sketches which Mr. Flint furnishes in his Geogra- 
phy and his ‘¢ Ten Years Residence,’ of the various modes and 
perils of navigating the Mississippi, the dialect of the boatmen, 
and the characteristics of emigration from the East, together with 
that writer’s fine description of a camp-meeting among the moun- 
tains of Tennessee; and also some of Audubon’s best anecdotes, 
in his best style, of the rifle-sports of Kentucky, and the curious 
tooo of regulating among the people of the frontiers. For the 

etter setting forth of our author’s spirit of compilation, we give 
place to the ornithologist’s account of “‘ barking off squirrels,” 
a specimen of which rare amusement he witnessed near Frank- 
fort, the performer being the celebrated Daniel Boone. 


**We walked out together, and followed the rocky margins of the Kentucky 
river, until we reached a piece of flat land thickly covered with black walnuts, 
oaks, and hickories. As the general mast was a good one that year, squirrels 
were seen gambolling on every tree around us. My companion, a stout, hale, and 
athletic man, dressed in a homespun hunting shirt, bare iegged and moccassined, 
carried a long and heavy rifle, which, as he was loading it, he said had proved 
efficient in all his former undertakings, and which he hoped would not fail on 
this occasion, as he felt proud to show me his skill. The gun was wiped, the 
powder measured, the ball patched with six hundred thread linen, and the 
charge sent home with a hickory rod. We moved not a step from the place, for 
the squirrels were so numerous that it was unnecessary to go after them. Boon 
pointed to one of these animals which had observed us, and was crouched on 
a branch about fifty paces distant, and bade me mark well where the ball 
should hit. He raised his piece gradually, until the Ahead (that being the name 
given by the Kentuckians to the sigh!) of the barrel was brought to a line with 
the spot he intended to hit. The whip-like report resounded through the woods 
and along the hill in repeated echoes. Judge of my surprise, when I perceived 
that the ball had hit the piece of the bark immediately beneath the squirrel, and 
shivered it into splinters, the concussion produced by which, had killed the ani- 
mal, and sent it whirling through the air, as if it had been blown up by the ex- 
plosion of a powder magazine.” 

The snuffing of a candle with a ball, the traveller first had an 
opportunity of seeing near the banks of Green River. On reach- 
ing the place, he says,— 

**I was welcomed by a dozen tall stout men, who told me they were exercis- 
ing, for the purpose of enabling them to shoot by night at the reflected light 
from the eyes of a deer or wolf, by torch light, of which I shall give you an ac- 
count somewhere else. A fire was blazing near, the smoke of which rose curl- 
ing among the thick foliage of the trees. At a distance that rendered it scarce- 
ly distinguishable, stood « burning candle, as if intended as an offeririg to the 
goddess of night, but which in fact was only fifty yards from the spot on which 
we stood. One man was within a few yards of it, to watch the effects of the 
shots, as well as to light the candle should it chance to go out, or replace it 
should the shot cut it across. Each marksman shot in his turm. Some never hit 
either the snuff or the candle, and were congratulated with a loud laugh ; while 
others actually snuffed the candle without putting it out, and were recompensed 
for their dexterity by numerous hurrahs. One of them who was particularly ex- 
pert, was very fortunate, and snuffed the candle three times out of seven, whilst 
igh the other shots either put out the candle, or cut it immediately under the 
ight. 

The following passage of Mr. Flint’s notes of the camp-meet- 
ing, will bear repetition in this place. 
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“The line of tents is pitched ; and the religious city grows up in a few hours 
under the trees, beside the stream. Lamps are hung in lines among the branches; 
and the effect of their glare upon the surrounding forest is as of magic. The 
scenery of the most brilliant theatre in the world, is a painting only for children, 
compared with it, Meantime the multitudes, with the highest excitement of 
social feeling added to the general enthusiasm of expectation, pass from tent to 
tent, and interchange apostolic greetings and embraces, and talk of the coming 
solemnities. Their coffee and tea are prepared, and their supper is finished. By 
this time the moon, (for they take thought, to appoint the meeting at the proper 
time of the moon) begins to show its disk above the dark summits of the moun- 
tains; anda few stars are seen glimmering through the intervals of the branches. 
The whole constitutes a temple worthy of the grandeur of God. An old man, 
in a dress of the quaintest simplicity, ascends a platform, wipes the dust from 
his spectacles, and in a voice of suppressed emotion, gives out the hymn, of 
which the whole assembled multitude can recite the words,—and an air, in 
which every voice can join. We should deem poorly of the heart that would 
not thrill, as the song is heard, like the ‘sound of many waters,’ echoing among 
the hills and mountains.” 


The compiler of the Geography considers the Kentuckian cha- 


racter the pervading one of the west, and he gives the following 
sketch of it, which may be taken as a specimen of his own style. 


**It is a branch of that of Virginia, modified by a more adventurous, but se- 
cluded life. The Kentuckian is bold in his bearing, and lofty in his port ; but 
his dignity is dashed with humour and gaiety. He has a degree of modest as- 
surance, that belongs to men who are satisfied with their own qualifications. He 
deems himself equal to any man, and the abstract conception of a superior, ne- 
ver occurred to him. He never mars his fortunes by an idle distrust of himself; 
he believes himself capable of accomplishing any thing, and the belief renders 
him so. Hospitality and generosity, which are virtues in common men, are none 
in the Kentuckian ; they are the effect of his impulses, a part of his instinct. 
He is not given to falsehood, for he is not accessible to fear. He is courteous 
with the civil, and with the ungentle he is also froward. He will fight for any 
cause or for no cause, but he will not commence the quarrel. His pride isa 
part of his life, and he defends it; his honour is the best of his possessions, and 
he suffers no encroachment. In one respect he is unfortunate; he has not 
enough to do; there are no Indians to be hunted, or forests to be cleared ; the 
country is a garden, the proprietor rich, and his restless spirit is sometimes urged 
by ennui into the borders of dissipation.” 


If it be added, that eighteen pages of this general view of the 
western states are taken up with cuts and descriptions of its na- 
tural history, our readers will have an idea of that principle, run- 
ning through the whole of this work, which has led to the intro- 
duction of so much matter foreign, as the compilers of the old 
systems of geography would say, to the business and name of the 
volume. It is very well for amusement—perhaps they would 
add—very well for excitement, but how does it concern the 
science? Or as the mathematician asked as to the poetry—what 
does it prove? How shall we reconcile a critical disquisition on 
the musical taste of the Italians, such as Mr. Goodrich has furnish- 
ed, with the scheme and design of a geography? 

For ourselves, we have no hesitation in deciding this matter 
with the compiler of the system before us. The objection, if it 
implies any thing, implies too much. It goes upon the principle 
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of limiting the range of the geographer to a literal “ description of 
the earth ;”’ and that interpretation of his privileges would be 
equally contrary to custom and reason. Geographers, indeed, 
have all gone astray. The only difference between them in this 

articular, from Ptolemy down to Myers, is to be found in the 
fength of the tether of which they have severally given them- 
selves the scope. Pinkerton and Guthrie, for a long time the 
highest standards, as well as Dr. Morse, who appears to have fol- 
lowed them closely in his compilations, went beyond their pre- 
decessors in the latitude of their design and the license of their 
mode of pursuing it; but not further than their successors, and 
especially the great French savant, Malte-Brun, have gone be- 
yond them. Thus have the confines of the science been gradual- 
ly enlarged by custom, until the student, instead of restricting 
his researches to a literally superficial survey of the physical face 
of the earth, descends with his more venturous guide of modern 
times, into its penetralia and arcana, mounts with him the ambi- 
ent atmosphere, and anon returns to investigate the philosophy, 
as well as to observe the phenomena of the elements. Pursuing 
the same system in political geography, he there learns not only 
the artificial divisions and institutions of society and government, 
but the origin of both, and the effect of both, in the circumstances 
which constitute and modify what is called national and sectional 
character. 

We are aware, when we justify an author who has earried the 
liberal system here explained so far as the volume before us indi- 
eates, that it makes the science in question one of vast compass; 
or rather, we may say, that it gives up the boundaries of the 
science, undefined and indefinable, to the discretion and even 
imagination of the author. It looks, indeed, to a revolution—a 
reformation, let us add—in geography, congenial to the catholic 
spirit which at the present day vitalizes more and more all the 
systems of science, after having struggled for so many centuries 
against the precedence of rules, the prejudice of antiquity, and 
the dogmatism of scholastic dicta. The same revolution has 
taken place in physiology, in chemistry, in logic, in poetry ; and 
the changes in either the politics or religion of the world at large 
since the middle ages, have hardly been either more considera- 
ble or more signal than all of these. 

The most important variations between the plan of the geo- 

phy before us and its predecessors, in reference to the subject 
just alluded to, consists in the amount of its zéology, and of its 


commentary on the manners and character of the various people 
of the earth. As regards the latter, the propriety of introducing 
something upon these topics, will perhaps admit of no contro- 
versy ; the only question will be—whether that something should 
be so much and so minute—as much on the character and man- 
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ners of the English, for example, as upon all other subjects to- 
gether relating to the geography of that country. Here is a spe- 
cimen, in the account of an English nobleman’s mode of passing 
his time, which the author furnishes in one of his foot notes. We 
take the latter part of it:— 


** But parliament at length is up, London gaiety ends, 


* And tradesmen, with long bills, and longer faces, 
Sigh as the post-boys fasten on the traces.’ 


“Every one who has the least pretensions to fashion, hastens from town, as if 
the plague or cholera morbus had suddenly made their appearance in its popu- 
lous streets. As Lord Byron says, 


‘ The English winter—ending in July 
To recommence in August—now was done, 
*Tis the postillions’ paradise ; wheels fly; 
On roads east, south, north, west, there is a run.’ 


** The Morning Post announces the departure of the noble lord and his family 
for his seat in the county of ——, as the shooting-season is about to commence. 
His lordship, however numerous his estates, gives the preference to that where 
the best sport can be furnished. But to enliven the solitude of the country, a 
select and numerous party of his fashionable and sporting friends are invited to 
join him. Dukes and dutchesses, earls and countesses, foreigners of distinction, 
Greek counts, and Polish princes, sporting characters, men of talent and litera- 
ture, or who wish to pass for such ; wits, poets, and hangers on of every descrip- 
tion, and frequently the last celebrated actress or singer, who has consented te 
warble a few notes at an enormous expense, all follow in his train; some to 
amuse, and some to be amused, some to kill time, and others to kill birds; for- 
tune-hunters and fox-hunters, some from the love of gaming, and others from 
the love of game. A French cook, an Italian confectioner, and a German courier 
have been sent down to prepare for the reception of the guests. The country 
squires and their wives look out anxiously for the arrival of the nobleman and 
his London train ; the ladies, in hopes of seeing the last London fashions and Lon- 
don airs, gay breakfasts, and county balls; the gentlemen in the more substan- 
tial expectation of good dinners and choice wines. The villagers rejoice at see- 
ing the curling smoke once more ascend from the chimneys of the great house. 
The game-keepers clean their rusty fire-locks and shot belts. The grooms look 
well to the condition of their stud, and the gardeners arrange their hot-houses, 
conservatories, and pineries, for my lady’s approbation. The family seat of an 
English nobleman, usually combines ancient grandeur with modern elegance. 

** The principal entries are guarded by gates of solid iron, with porter’s lodges 
constructed with much taste ; sometimes castellated to suit the architecture of the 
house itself, or low Grecian buildings with rows of marble pillars, entwined with 
jasmine and roses. The avenue winds through the park, which is a vast enclo- 
sure, frequently twenty miles in circumference, and adorned with scattered 
clumps of noble trees, oaks which are the growth of centuries, 


* And oaks, as olden as their pedigree, 
Told of their sires, a tomb in every tree.’ 


«¢ Summer-houses, cottage-ornees, and temples are scattered in every direc- 
tion. Perhaps a noble river winds its course through the grounds, with wooded 
banks sloping downwards to its brink; or a broad transparent lake with islands 
and pleasure-boats, adds to the variety of the scenery. Numerous herds of deer 
may be seen lying under the forest-trees, startling at the slightest sound, and 
sweeping by to hide themselves in the thickest shade. Then there are gardens 
with heated-walls, shrubberies and plantations of vast extent, green-houses and 
hot-houses, graperies, pineries, and aviaries. But little rural beauty is enjoyed 
by the proprietor of the estate. The flowers have faded, and the leaves grown 
yellow with the autumnal tint, before fashion permit him to pay any lengthened 
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visit to his country seat. Within the mansion there are long suites of rooms, 
furnished with all the refinement of modern luxury, turkey carpets, low otto- 
mans, damask hangings, and walls draped with silk, and panneled with mirrors ; 
statues, vases, and candelabras, tables of mosaic and or-molu ; long galleries, 
and huge halls which retain a more ancient and feudal taste; the walls hung with 
family-portraits, descended from generations long since passed away, barons in 
steel, and ladies in antique court-dresses; judges in ermine, and generals in ar- 
mour; beauties from the pencil of Vandyke and Sir Peter Lely; frequently min- 
gled with paintings from still greater masters; Claude Lorraines, Titians, and 
Salvators. It might be thought from the heterogeneous mixture of guests assem- 
bled at the nobleman’s villa, that little harmony would subsist among them. But 
there is one rule observed by the host which is seldom broken in upon. He 
never interferes with the pursuits of his guests, but leaves them to follow the 
bent of their own inclinations whether grave or gay. 

** The man of literature and the sportsman, follow their respective tastes un- 
disturbed. Here is a library for the studious, music-rooms for the lover of har- 
mony; for the connoisseur there is the gallery of paintings, and billiards for those 
who prefer that amusement. Horses ready saddled are at the disposal of all who 
wish for exercise; and numerous servants are ready to attend the call of those 
who remain in their apartments, and prefer their own society to that of others. 
If the morning is fine, and fitted for the enjoyment of the chase, his lordship 
rises betimes, and joins the sportsmen. The court now presents an animated 
scene; there are game-keepers; gentlemen in shooting-jackets or hunting-coats; 
oy 9 giving gentle exercise to the hunters; grey-hounds in leashes; pointers, 

c. A substantial breakfast is spread for the keen appetite of the sportsmen. 
The side-tables are covered with game, cold meat and wine. A hasty breakfast 
is interrupted by thé shrill blast of the horn. The huntsman rides round at the 
head of his yelping pack of fox-hounds, cracks his whip, and calls each dog to 
order by name. The nobleman and his sporting guests hurry out, mount their 
hunters, and gallop after the hounds. But if the morning is dark and rainy, and 
no sport can be enjoyed out of doors, other amusements are resorted to. The 
breakfast-room is filled with idlers and loungers. The first interesting moment 
is the arrival of the newspapers and letters. The eagerness with which the bag 
is opened, and the avidity with which its contents are received, would lead one 
to suspect, that wherever the guests may have strayed, their thoughts are in 
London. As his lordship enjoys the same liberty that he leaves to his guests, he 
Hage passes the morning in his apartment, receives his steward, looks over 

is bills, listens to the complaints of his tenantry, or consults with his architect 
in regard to the repairing or embellishing his mansion. Perhaps an hour at bil- 
liards, or a visit to the stables, passes away the time till luncheon, where the 
ladies meet to eat, and the gentlemen to look at them, for no true gourmand 
will spoil his dinner by an intervening meal. But the dinner hour in the country 
is the time for sociability, when English reserve thaws, when the company meet 
together probably for the first time in the day, and the courteous host presides 
at his table with the cares of the morning erased from his brow. 

“The large hall is brilliantly lighted up, and a cheerful fire blazes in the grate. 
The tables and sideboard shine in all the luxury of massive gold plate, with the 
family arms emblazoned in every direction. The refined French cookery is min- 
gied with more solid fare for the hungry sportsman and the county squire. The 
conversation sparkles like the champaigne; and brilliant wit, which had been 
corked up all day, now flows unchecked. In the evening, the long suite of 
rooms are in a blaze of light, and the delicate exotics of the conservatory shining 
in the light of the lamps produce a kind of artificial summer. Music and dancing, 
cards and conversation are resorted to by turns. The sportsmen recount their 
feats; the gourmand discusses the merits of the dinner, the politicians sit in a 
nook apart, calculating upon the probabilities of a continental war. The com- 
pany usually disperse by midnight, the ladies to recruit their looks for the next 
London season, the gentlemen to recruit their strength for the next pheasant 
battue, or fox-chase. When the sporting season is over, the guests disperse, and 
his lordship is left at liberty to dispose of his time, either in remaining to culti- 
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vate the acquaintance of his country neighbours, or in visiting his other estates. 
The Christmas festivities bring a renewal of country gaiety. A tour to the con- 
tinent frequently disposes of the remaining months till politics and pleasure re- 
call the noble lord to London.” 


Now, here we have taken our author at the worst; there are 
very few passages of description in his volume so detailed as the 
one we have given. But even under the aspect which this ex- 
tract throws upon his book—as a popular one, elegantly written, 
and well fitted to amuse not less than to instruct—we should be 
willing to say much in his favour. To state the case in its most 
unfavourable term, if all this matter which the book comprises 
in the way of illustrative anecdote and fine writing, were of no 
sort of service to the strict design of the geography; if it could 
only be approved as a sprightly miscellany, and fully introduced 
with the mere view of relieving the tedium or increasing the 
interest of the main work, still we should offer a plea in its de- 
fence, rather than in its bar. Nay, though we might like more 
of the science, or might not, we doubt much if we should hate 
one jot of the condiment which makes thus much of it agreeable 
to all guests, and tolerable even to those who have least relish 
for a matter-of-fact dish. 

We have great faith in the doctrine of making a book, upon 
whatever subject—to be readable. It was a shrewd remark of 
the most popular miscellaneous writer of the times, in reference 
to a very sensible, indeed unexceptionable production of another 
author in eminent esteem with the public; ‘¢ Sir, it is very true, 
no fault can be found with it; but I am myself in favour of a 
work which is written to be not criticised, but read.”’ It would 
have been easier for the author of our geography to follow 
out his original project of a compilation from Malte-Brun and 


Bell, than it has been to do what he has done; and there would 


then have been no dispute about the technical propriety of his 
system. But would he have communicated as much information, 
relative to his science, to as many readers? and would it have 
been remembered as long, either on account of its clearness or 
its interest? We think not. And although, therefore, it should 
be granted, that all the anecdote in these foot notes, and all the 
fine writing in the text, upon travelling, amusements, and curiosi- 
ties, is strictly supererogatory, yet should we count such accom- 
paniment most essentially promotive, not only of the professed 
design of this work—which is utility, in itself always desirable, 
by means of a popularity in itself at least harmless—but of the 
proper design of any work intended to convey in the smallest 
compass, the most knowledge of the subject-matter, to be best 
understood, most widely read, and longest remembered. Malte- 
Brun himself might find more of the science in his own book 
than in this, and might therefore as a scholar feel even more in- 
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terest in it; and the same may be true of such other individuals, 
here and there, as call themselves critics, and perhaps are such 
in the science; but the people, after all—the great mass of the 
community—those who are to be attracted to a subject in the first 
instance, and who will rely upon only one book, perhaps, on the 
same subject—these, we say, are after all, in a case like this, both 
your most grateful pupils and your best critics. The true ques- 
tion to be decided, then, is, we repeat it, for it implies a principle 
of cardinal importance to all literature, not whether any particular 
passages, independently considered, might have been spared ; but 
whether any considerable amount of all this kind of matter, in 
the aggregate—the running accompaniment, with the variations 
—can he fairly said to be of more detriment as a violation of the 
artificial propriety of the ancient school, than of benefit as part 
of oe es work designed to be extensively and permanently 
useful. 

But let us not be understood to value either the natural his- 
tory contained in this geography, or the commentary on manners 
and character, on/y as recommendations of the strict subject mat- 
ter in the way of interest. They clearly possess a positive sci- 
entific worth of their own, as a part of the system. Something 
of the latter topic is indeed admitted, as we have said, into all 
works in this department, and if something should be admitted, 
is it not better to admit enough thoroughly to illustrate all the 
leading differences in the character of the various nations, with 
the causes and effects of them to some extent, than barely to say, 
with the old writers, that the Spaniards are irascible and haughty ; 
the English, proud and brave; the Germans, persevering and 
fond of hot stoves; and the North American Indians copper- 
coloured (not true, by the way) and grateful, revengeful and 
blood-thirsty. This is daubing a portrait with a vengeance; and 
for all purpose of either philosophical or popular interest, the 
painter did just as well in economically representing Pharaoh 
and his hosts crossing the Red Sea, by one universal amalgam 
of brick dust. 

If the reader will refer once more to the extract we have 
given, respecting the manners of the English noblemen, let us 
ask whether a passage like that, considering its striking faithful- 
ness to the life, and the light it throws collaterally upon many 
other points of interest, is not a model, so far as it goes, of what 
a disquisition on character, for a work of this kind, ought to be. 
Or take the following well drawn sketch of the English women, 

** There is nothing in England that strikes an American more forcibly than 
the difference in the situation of women, there, and here. As he arrives in a 
vessel at Liverpool, he notices among the crowd, that press to the wharf, nearly 
as many women as men. These are of the lower order, and mingle with the men 


as if there were no distinction of sex. They listen to the coarse jokes and rude 
oaths of the multitude without shame, and as freely join in the laugh and retort 
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as if they were sailors and porters. As the stranger passes along through the 
town, he sees a multitude of women abroad, most of them withont any other 
head-dress than a cap, and carrying bundles, or going in haste, asif on business, 
He proceeds to the vegetable market, and there he finds it almost exclusively 
attended by women; many of them with infants in their arms, or laid on the floor 
at their side. The traveller proceeds on his way to Manchester, and on the pub- 
lic highway, in the meadows and fields, and in every street through which he 
passes, he still sees women of the lower class abroad, attending to various occu- 
pations. Instead of shrinking from the gaze, as American women of the same 
class would do, they look the coachmen and passengers boldly in the face, and 
seem not a whit abashed at impertinent looks, and more impertinent speeches. 
At Manchester and Birmingham the women are seen engaged in various kinds 
of severe bodily labour: not only are the manufactories filled with them, but in 
some instances they drive the horses attached to the drays, work iron in the 
smithies, and shovel coal to feed the fires of the steam engines. These women 
are in the constant habit of mixing with the men, and it is perfectly obvious that 
they can possess no part of the delicacy and modesty, which are so common, and 
so nearly universal, among the humbler classes of females in our country. 

“ There is a correspondent difference in the condition of the females of the 
higher classes of England and America. The women of the middle ranks, as well 
as the ladies of quality in England, are more accustomed to mix freely in the 
society of the other sex. Their lives are less secluded, less domestic. The mar- 
ried ladies, in particular, are less confined to the society of their husbands, and 
often mingle in matters of business, which are here left exclusively to men. If 
the English females are therefore better acquainted with the world, they are in- 
ferior to ours in delicacy. The rules of decorum im their state of society are 
somewhat relaxed, and topics which here would be considered improper, are 
freely discussed or alluded to, as legitimate themes of conversation, between the 
sexes, there. 

‘* But if our ladies have the advantage in natural delicacy, we must admit that 

in artificial refinement, those of England surpass them. Their education is more 
thorough; their accomplishments more numerous and perfect. In the art of con- 
versation they excel, and bestow upon fashionable society that exquisite polish 
which is never found here.” 
And how ean a full conception of the English character be con- 
veyed—an imperfect one is much worse than none at all—with- 
out even those disagreeable traits in the national manners which 
make the odscuro of the picture? Hence, while a note on one 
page furnishes the best account of “ Almacks’’ we have ever 
seen—evidently from the pen of an accurate eye-witness—the 
next presents us an amusing, though revolting, description, from 
the English papers, of a boxing-match—a scene which is hardly 
less an ‘incarnation of John Bull,” than is even an English 
mob, according to our author. 

‘It is to be remembered that there is a vast crowd about the ring which is 
cleared in this way. The amateurs make a regular onset upon them, and although 
it is taken as a jest, there is no lack of heavy blows. It is for a moment a scene 
of the greatest uproar, after which every one takes his place. The fight seems 
not to have been one of the most desperate ones, though perhaps it is a fair spe- 
cimen of a battle by people under the grade of the professors. It was between 
deaf Davis and a feather-bed maker named English. 

**Round 1. The deaf-one had hardly put himself into an attitude when he 
went to work like a hammer-man and floored English like a shot flat upon his 
back. 


‘62, The feather-bed hero before he could look round him again received 
three facers in succession and was again floored. 
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‘*3. English came up gamely to the scratch, when Davis punished him in all 
directions and put in such a blow over one of his peepers that he was positively 
electrified. He put up his arm to feel if he had not lost his head, turned his 
back and was stopped only by the ropes. Here Davis caught his adversary and 
once more levelled him. ‘Take him away,’ rang from all parts of the ring, ‘ he 
will be killed.’ 

‘4. Contrary to all expectation, the ‘feather-bed maker’ was not such a flat 
as he seemed; he met Davis like a trump, and after a terrific rally Davis was hit 
down almost senseless. 

** 5. English put a new face, or rather one of another colour, on Davis; he 
milled him from one end of the ring to the other, and Ly a flooring hit, levelled 
the deaf-one in his native dust. 

**6. Davis again took the lead, and nobbed the feathered hero to a stand still; 
when English in turn gave hima hit that was almost a finisher, on the knowledge 
box. 

* 7. This round was fighting ‘ with a vengeance.’ The claret ran in streams 
from both their mugs. Davis was floored, and on being called, said to his second 
*he could not stand.’ It was over in twelve minutes.” 


It is but just to take this occasion of saying, that our author’s 
delineations of character possess in a remarkable degree the me- 
rit of impartiality, as well as of liveliness and correctness. He 
professes himself, in his preface, unconscious of any other in- 
fluence in portraying them, than the love of truth; and we are 
free to say, that our own examination, though a somewhat 
jealous one, has rather confirmed our previous opinion as to the 
existence of this important qualification in the present case. Let 
us corroborate our judgment by the aid of evidence of his own 
coining. How true, and yet how fair, is all this commentary on 
the New England character: 


** They have a caution that prevails in all things, and they seldom answer 
directly an abrupt question, without knowing why it is asked. They have the 
impress of Franklin; Poor Richard’s maxims of thrift fall upon a congenial soil, 
and no proverbs are oftener quoted, or more followed. They are like Franklin, 
to a great degree inventive in practical things, and far the greater number of in- 
ventions in the patent office, are from New England. It is peculiar to these peo- 
ple that they are seldom found without a pocket knife, which they use with dex- 
terity; and boys at school are frequently seen whittling, or cutting wood into 
some shape, for a wind mill or other toy. It is a universal trait, and it is said that 
a gentleman in Havana who invited a large company to dine, gave each man 
from New England a shingle to cut, that they might not carve his furniture. 

*¢ The situation of the females marks a high state of society. Their employ- 
ment is always domestic, and within the house, and they are never seen engaged 
in any agricultural occupations with men, as in almost every other country. The 
origin of the people of New England may be traced in their scriptural names, 
pt there are others that would not have been without honour even in the days 
of Cromwell, as the prefixes of Relief, Hopestill, Waitstill, Mercy, Rejoice, 
Makepeace, Thankful, and Silence, which are still common names. In retired 
spots there is much of the ancient simplicity of character, and the patriarchs who 
may there be found with a numerous offspring around them, are wortby of the 
following description, which was made for a peasant in the Alps. 


“* Thy humble virtues’ hospitable home, 
And spirit patient, pious, proud, and free; 
Thy self-respect grafted on innocent thoughts; 
Thy days of health, and nights of sleep, thy toils 
By danger dignified, yet guiltless; hopes 
Of cheerful old age, and a quiet grave; 
And thy grand children’s love for epitaph.’ 
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** One of the first traits developed in the New England character is, if not a love 
of gain, at least a disposition to traffic. It commences at an early age, and chil- 
dren at school not only exchange or ‘ swap’ knives, and other things, but make 
lotteries, in which the prizes are paid in gingerbread and raisins, and which leave 
a little profit to the manager and proprietor. The farmers too, though not the 
most industrious kind, sometimes bring up horses and cattle for a ‘ swap’ to the 
village inn; and the tin-pedlars, whose wheels are in every road in the United 
States, are to a man from New England. 

** Another trait of character is the readiness with which the people of New 
England admit the equality of ali mer. with themselves, and the steadiness with 
which they deny both in theory and practice that any are superior. It would 
raise a tempest in the breast even of a female domestic, to ask for her mistress, 
nor would she be satisfied to be called a servant or even a domestic. Help is the 
word by which servants reconcile their pride with their interest, or employment, 
as it denotes, that though the assistants, they are the equals of their employers. 
A foreigner probably finds some ground for dissatisfaction on the score of do- 
mestics, for among house-wives it is a subject of universal complaint at home; 
the best servants are English, who have been more familiar with the distinction 
of classes.” 


And now let us see another of those numerous phases of Ame- 
rican character which former writers have commonly compounded 
into one indiscriminate general remark, that the Americans have 
no character at all: 


** €It is on his plantation that the planter is the best known. He is there inde- 
pendent of all modes and circumstances, ‘ as free as Nature first made man,’ and 
more powerful than it is safe for men to be,—having little restraint upon his will 
but that of his prudence or his sense of justice. In New England and other 
‘ foreign parts,’ he may sometimes have an air of constraint, for he is 


* Lofty and sour to those who love him not, 
But to all such as seek him sweet as summer.’ 


Yet in his own cotton-field he is himself, and what you see of him there you may 
consider (as we say) genuine. If you are his guest, he tells you that his plantas 
tion is your own, and while you remain it is such, in all things but the title deeds, 
You cannot stay too long, or take too much of the choice old wines.’ 

“ Virginia appears like a new settled, not an old state. You pass no stone 
walls; but hedge, or in-and-out zig-zag cedar rails, or wattled fences, if indeed 
any, on the main roads. At the south, a few houses, though not incorporated, 
are called a town.” If you visit a plantation, you strike off the main road, up or 
down the banks of the long rivers, that run from the western mountains to the 
sea-coast; or you mount into the ridge-forests. You feel a solitary emotion, as 
you find a house and out-buildings, on a spot cleared in the middle of the woods, 
and surrounded by broad wheat and cornfields; not fifteen or twenty acres of 
arable land, but from one to five hundred; not tilled by five or six hired men, 
but by from thirty to one or two hundred slaves; and in harvest time are in mo- 
tion from twenty to fifty reapers, men, women, and children. 

* ¢ As to the manners of the Virginians, they are a sallow, mercurial, liberal 
race; having much of the suaviler in modo, as well as the fortiter in re; abroad, 
extravagant in dress; at home slouching in homespun; the children of rich 

lanters not disdaining to wear check not quite tartan. They ride fine horses; a 
wealthy landlord keeping his saddle, his racing, his carriage, and his plough 
horses, distinct. They teach the riding horses to pace over their smooth sands, 
and dislike trotters; ride without cruppers, and, about home, with one spur ; 
thinking with Sir Hudibras, that if they get one side along, the other will not 
hang ashank. Instead of a chaise, they use a chair, which is very light, but un- 
social, as they are usually single; and which, moreover, being without a top, ex- 

them to the weather. Wherever the Virginians go, a slave or two moves 
behind as their shadow, to hold their horses, pull off their boots and pantaloons 
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at bed time, and, if cold, to blow up the fire in their bed-rooms with their 
moaths; bellows being unknown in a slave state. All are fox-hunters, and duck- 
shooters; some keeping parks of deer, and others a ducker for the season. As 
game is teous near their enclosures, on a cloudy drizzly day, or a clear frosty 
night, when the hounds can scent the trail along the dew, out start young lads 
and bring home the partridge, the groundhog, the rabbit, and the opossum with 
her offspring not bigger than a bean clinging to her teats in her false pouch. 
Formerly, there was a small bounty given for each crow’s scalp, and they were 
taken in part for county taxes. Accustomed from boyhood to athletic sports, in 
an infinite series, the Virginians are muscular and elastic in limb; and, leaving 
draughts, whist, backgammon, and chess, for the evening, they are out at sling- 
fist, and sling-foot; or outjumping, or outrunning each other. I saw a young man 
betted upon, for five hundred dollars, at a foot race. Indeed, everything is de- 
cided by a wager. The Virginians are fierce marksmen, and duelling is not dis- 
countenanced. They sometimes meet, and shoot at a target for a fish-fry. Fish- 
fries are held about once in a fortnight, during the fish season; when twenty or 
thirty men collect, to regale on whiskey, and fresh fish, and soft crabs just out 
of their sloughs, cooked under a spreading tree, near a running stream, by the 
slaves.’ ” 

The description of the manners and customs of the slaves, as 
well as of all the other features of the system under which they are 
held in bondage, was perhaps the most difficult portion of the 
author’s whole task. He has acquitted himself of it exceedingly 
well, and we regret that our limits do not permit us to commend 
both his ingenuity and his industry by further extracts. Thus 
much of his commentary on manners and character, which we 
consider, on the whole, by far the best ever introduced within 
our knowledge into any geography, or indeed into any other 
single book. Of the natural history, of which a large proportion 
relates only to this continent, some of the same remarks may be 
made. Not to repeat what has been said on our last topic, as to 
the relief it gives to the heavier matters of the science,—and not 
to lay stress on the author’s suggestion that these Ziological de- 
tails will be new and ¢herefore important to many of his read- 
ers,—we think it sufficient to justify their introduction, that they 
are geographically indispensable in many cases; and that in other 
cases where they are not so, they are still as admissible, at least, 
as part of a description of the earth, as an account of its antiqui- 
ties and its curiosities. Our author ingeniously observes, that no 
landscape is perfect without the birds and quadrupeds accustomed 
to hover in the air or to range in the fields; that the climate of a 
country cannot be fully understood without a knowledge of the 
peculiar animals which live under it; and that even manners and 
customs are in many instances eventually illustrated, as in the 
case of the Laplander and the Arab, by an explanation of the 
qualities of certain domestic animals. There is more force in 
some of these suggestions than in others; and one of them would 
g° to justify the author’s practice only to a very limited extent; 

ut without resort to such argument, why should the ‘lower ani- 
mals be excluded from Physical Geography any more than man 
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himself from either Physical or Political? There are some rea- 
sons in their favour which have no application at all in his case. 

Of the natural history, too, we should of course say, as of 
every other department of the work, that the propriety of admit- 
ting it thus extensively once allowed, the author must be respon- 
sible for its liveliness, so far as it is intended to make the work 
interesting, and for its correctness, so far as designed to add to 
its utility. 

Here again we are glad to give due credit. The author has 
evidently taken great pains to collect, as well as to condense, 
what he has to say. The cuts have been already approved. The 
descriptions which they accompany are not inferior in spirit or 
fidelity; and some of them have occasionally surprised us with 
the mention of important facts not commonly observed, and 
as we had supposed known only to those few who have seen 
them with their own eyes. The author is correct, for example, 
in stating that the Ceribou (which he rightly calls also the Ame- 
rican rein-deer) is nowhere met with in our country but within 
the boundaries of Maine. It is only within some ten or fifteen 
years, we apprehend, that the animal has travelled even so far 
southward as the boundary state. We may add in his connee- 
tion, that his curious account of the great /wmbering-business of 
the section last named, is the only one to be found in the books. 

Our readers must by this time, we think, be prepared to hear 
us say, that the great praise of this system of universal geography 
is its attractiveness. It is eminently what the author undertook 
to render it, ‘¢a popular book.”’ Its deficiencies, and the mode 
of supplying them, we shall allude to but briefly, after observin 
that among the number of its excellencies not yet named, shoul 
be duly remembered the vast amount of recent information which 
it furnishes respecting foreign countries, on the authority of tra- 
vellers, whose works, however valuable, are rarely to be seen on 
this side of the Atlantic. The author, in his future editions, will, 
no doubt, derive some benefit from the result of the English ex- 
pedition now penetrating the country of the Niger, from the 
discoveries of Morrell in Oceanaca and the South Sea, and va- 
rious other sources entitled to credit. 

Still, there will be something wanting in the scientific depart- 
ment, and especially the statistical. This deficiency might be 
supplied, as indeed we have seen or heard it suggested that it 
will be, not by a cumbrous addition to the text, but by an ac- 
companiment in the form of a separate atlas, extensive enough 
to furnish all the surveys of the earth’s surface, and ali the de- 
tails relating to trade, commerce, manufactures, agriculture, and 
other matters proper to make the whole work a complete trea- 
tise for such as wish for the whole, without disparaging the pre- 
sent suitableness of the separate volume to the wants of that large 
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portion for whom it was primarily designed. Such an atlas 
would also supply a more extended view of mathematical geo- 
graphy than was compatible with the plan of the main work. 
mething might be said of the disproportion between the 

of our author’s system which are appropriated severally to 
the different continents, since it will be found that he has de- 
voted about three hundred and fifty pages to the United States, 
and about one half of the volume to the American continent en- 
tire. Those who think this a serious evil must bear in mind, (as 
the author has himself suggested, ) that of no country is the know- 
ledge so important to ourselves as that of our own, and of none 
is the character, political or physical, more misunderstood by 
foreigners; so that if the author has done us justice in this de- 
partment, he has done it where our convenience at home and 
our reputation abroad had the strongest claims upon his notice. 
Still, his sketches of the African and Asiatic countries, and of 
the various Archipelagoes, are perhaps as ample as they should 
be. They embrace a fund of modern authentic information, to be 
found in no other system. ‘This is ingeniously and most la- 
boriously condensed, indeed, into a small compass, but is per- 
haps quite sufficient to serve all ordinary purposes of reference, 
besides furnishing a useful index and skeleton for those who would 
seek further information elsewhere on the same subjects. It is 
hardly a conclusive charge against the work, that while it has 
trebled the knowledge commonly given out by similar treatises 
in some departments, it has only doubled it in others. 

As for the mere errata, which we have observed in this 
volume, and of which no doubt many more might be gleaned by 
a more industrious critic, our easiest mode of disposing of them, 
is to leave them to the vision of the author in his second edition. 
There must be inadvertencies and inaccuracies, more or less, in 
the course of printing so large a mass of matter of this description, 
as well as in collecting and selecting it. As the author observes 
also, there are continual changes in this country, of the names of 
places and institutions, in population, boundaries, &c., &e. Only 
a few of the statistical errata which would be most likely to es- 
cape his own notice, together with certain passages in the com- 
ment of the text which are either ambiguous or apocryphal, we 
shall allude to in the most cursory terms. 

He has in several instances, we believe, somewhat exaggerated 
the importance of maritime towns on the rivers and coast of the 
Atlantic, by mistaking and mis-stating the tonnage of a whole 
district for that of a principal place in it, which gives its name 
to the whole, and is probably the site of the custom-house. Wit- 
ness the case of Waldoborough, in Maine, which comes in for 
a principal town of the state, by virtue of the tonnage of a whole 
maritime district, the largest in Maine, we believe, being attri- 
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buted to its separate account. Hence, by the way, Thomaston, 
in the same district, passes altogether unmentioned, although the 
latter is not only the second town in Maine as to population, but 
still more distinguished throughout the country as the great lime 
manufactory of the north. It may be remarked here that the es- 
timates of the last census are far enough from the present truth, 
as in the instance of Bangor, Maine, for example, the popula- 
tion has already doubled since that time, but a survey of the 
lumbering exports of such a place, taken in 1826, is still more 
inadequate to give a full view of the actual facts. We particular- 
ize these instances only as examples of a class which require 
‘‘ looking after.”? Generally, the geographical account of Maine 
in this volume is beyond all comparison the most complete and 
the most correct ever published. 

In the account of Western Africa, recently become geogra- 
phically, as well as politically, an important quarter of the globe, 
we should have been gratified with a more detailed description 
of Liberia (which the author ealls *¢a@ colony,’’) than could well 
be printed in the compass of six lines, however compact or elo- 
quent. The Revue Encyclopedique of Paris, or the London Amu- 
let for the year 1830, on the authority of an officer of the British 
navy, would supply the author with an interesting summary of 
the leading facts relating to both the colony and the country, 
without the necessity of resorting to what may possibly be called 
the partial testimony of our respectable fellow citizens, Captains 
Nicholson, Weaver, Sherman, and many others. ‘The author is 
not correct, however, so far as he goes. He rates the population 
at seven hundred, whereas, it was not far from quadruple that 
number when he wrote, since which about eight hundred have 
been carried out within the last year. 

Timbuctoo is a place of perhaps more interest to the geographer, 
as such, than any other upon the globe. It has also an extensive 
commerce ; and although we should reluctantly strike hands with 
the old Arabian writer who considers it *‘ the largest city which 
God ever created,”’ that is, suffered to be created, yet we should 
appropriate rather more than fifteen lines to its history and con- 
dition. Caillié, the only living European who has visited the 
place and returned to describe it, devotes fifty pages to that part 
of his subject. 

We ought not to conclude our notice of this geography, with- 
out allowing the author credit for a signally ample and accu- 
rate* account of the various Indian tribes on this continent, 


* What we consider the errors in this department, occur chiefly in the case of 
moot questions, such as the degree of prevalence of the tolem, and the existence 
of cannibalism as a practice among several tribes. As we can prove nothing and 
disprove nothing on these points, we object only to positive assertion, of one 
kind or another. The cannibalism we should rather dispute altogether. 
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ample and accurate especially, in comparison with preceding ac- 
counts. In this as in other departments, he has availed himself 
of the latest authentic information, and has extended his survey 
to the furthest wanderings of the most adventurous travellers. 

This information, we cannot forbear to say en passant, is much 
more satisfactory than the inferences which it most closely sug- 
gests. Within the territories of the Union, there are now per- 
haps 400,000 of the aborigines yet remaining, of about two mil- 
lions, which, according to the most approved estimates, may be 
set down as the population two centuries since. In Maine, where 
there were 11,000 at or about the settlement of Plymouth,* there 
are now half as many hundreds. In Massachusetts, the favourite 
rendezvous, as the name indicates, of a great confederacy rivalled 
only by the power of the Last of the Wampanogs himself, the 
royal Philip, there may be nearly the same number ; but so adul- 
terated, that, as a member of the Massachusetts Legislature re- 
cently said, of all the «¢ Indians’? on Martha’s Vineyard, only one 
individual is said to be full blooded. Nearly the same is true of 
the few hundred Narraghansetts and Mohegans in Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. A census was recently published as of the “ In- 
dians” in New Hampshire, who were thereupon severally dis- 
posed of in the different penitentiaries, prisons, and almshouses 
of the state—but, luckily, it turned out to be a misprint for the 
‘¢insane.”’ Not an Indian remains in either New Hampshire or 
Vermont. Not one is set down, in the volume before us, even 
for Virginia, (that paradise of ‘‘thewred ruler of the shade,’’) 
where, in Smith’s time, there were thought to be 5,000 within 
sixty miles of Jamestown. But enough of such a picture. Nothing 
remains but to do justice to both the living and the dead. Not 
long will the former make any such demand upon us. Too soon 
will the history of this people be the record of a race of which 
no representative shall exist on the face of the earth. Their bones 
may continue to be ploughed up, ever and anon, by the farmer 
who whistles as he ploughs; their rude inscriptions on the rocks 
of the forest, will be matter of pondering amusement ; the names 
of many a noble river and many a mountain, will make their 
memory at least immortal. But that is all, and poor consolation 
is that to dust and ashes—poor acknowledgment for the cession 
of a hemisphere—poor atonement for the extermination of its 
primeval and immemorial masters. 


* Williamson’s History. 
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Art. VII.—‘OMHPOr *IAIA>.— The Iliad of Homer, from the 
Text of Woir. With English Notes and Fiaxman’s Illus- 
trative Designs. Edited by C. C. Ferron, A. M. College 
Professor of Greek in Harvard University. Boston: Hil- 
liard, Gray & Co.: Cambridge: Brown, Shattuck & Co. 1833. 


We have examined this volume with great satisfaction. The 
beauty of the print and the extreme accuracy which prevails 
throughout, are highly creditable both to the editor and to the 
accomplished scholar who is at the head of the University press. 
The book would adorn any library, and will, undoubtedly, from 
its elegance, be often seen among the motley, but very splendid 
throng of an American centre table. The scholar will receive 
great pleasure from the careful perusal of it. The editor has se- 
lected Wolf’s text as amended in the Leipzig edition by 'Tauch- 
nitz in 1829; this text is too well known to require any com- 
ment in this place, and it is only necessary to observe, that the 
American reprint is worthy of the original. The illustrations 
from Flaxman form one of the most remarkable and interesting 
features of the work, and have been extremely well executed by 
a native artist. 

The preface by Mr. Felton, is brief and unpretending, but 
contains too much excellent criticism to be passed by unnoticed. 
Speaking of the object of the work, he says, ‘My wish has 
been to lead the young student to read the poem, not in the spirit 
of a school-boy conning a dull lesson to be ‘construed’ and 
‘parsed’ and forgotten when the hour of recitation is at an end, 
but in the delightful consciousness that he is employing his mind 
upon one of the noblest monuments of the genius of man.” Had 
the same spirit prevailed with numerous other editors of the 
classics, we should not now see so many instances of professional 
men abandoning classical studies, and loathing the names of 
Greek and Latin through very weariness of difficult texts, ren- 
dered still more so by snarling notes in an unknown tongue, (we 
can scarce call it Latin,) written by quarrelling commentators. 

We are happy to see that the editor regards the books of the 
Iliad as “the work of one author, and that author Homer.’’? His 
view of the work renders it much more interesting, and is, we 
think, authorized by the innate traits of the poem. The object 
of the author seems to have been less to describe the war of Troy, 
than to set forth in becoming terms the glorious achievements of 
his hero. Had Homer given the title to his poem, we think it 
would have been called the Achilleid, and this tends to confirm 
the explanation of the announcement of the poem referred to in 
the first note, viz.—that the whole plan and design of the work 
is declared in the first five lines. The poet invokes the muse to 
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sing of the continued wrath of Achilles, which brought down a 
thousand woes upon the Greeks, and sent the souls of many he- 
roes to Hades, ‘and the will of Jupiter was fulfilled.”” Now this 
will of Jupiter is constantly referred to throughout the poem, 
from the time it is first expressed in answer to the prayer of 
Thetis. It is, that the Trojan shall prove victorious and destroy 
many Grecian warriors, in order that the need of Achilles’ assis- 
tance may be bitterly felt by Agamemnon. Hence all the success 
of the Trojans is ascribed to Jove, who sits on Mound Ida, and 
inspires them with ardour and courage; this will is not changed 
till Achilles returns to battle; and the wrath of the Father of 
Gods and men is powerfully expressed, when, overcome by the 
arts of Juno, he sleeps, and awaking, finds that the victorious ca- 
reer of the Trojans has for the moment been checked. 
Commencing with this view of the poem, the editor proceeds 
to state briefly the historical facts which form the basis of the 
Iliad, and then gives a beautiful though rapid critique upon the 
poem. The remarks are perfectly in accordance with the ob- 
ject of the work as declared at first; and the student must be des- 
titute of every spark of classic enthusiasm, who can read them 
without going with renewed ardour to the perusal of the poem. 
The notes are conceived in the same spirit. They are the con- 
versation of a kind friend, who is thoroughly imbued with the 
early Grecian taste and impressed with the splendour of Homer, 
who is interested in our advance and wishes to inspire us with 
the same taste, and open our eyes to the same splendour. One 
great recommendation they bear on the very face; that is, they 
are written in English. To print Latin notes and comments upon 
a work intended for American or English students, appears to 
us sheer pedantry and affectation; and we hail with joy a classi- 
cal work which comes explained through the medium of our own 
tongue, the fittest of modern languages, save the copious German, 
to do justice to the unrivalled flexibility and the varying grace 
of the Greek. In the doubtful passages, the editor has generally 
given us the most approved versions, sometimes adding his own ; 
other difficult words and phrases he has translated very satisfac- 
torily, for he has evidently taken common sense for his guide ; 
a faithful interpreter sadly neglected by the commentators. The 
larger notes are a continuation or amplification of the critique he 
has given in the preface; wherever a passage of more than com- 
mon beauty or power occurs, he points it out with the charac- 
teristics; and the closing note for each book is generally a sum- 
mary with critical remarks upon the whole. Among the most 
interesting, we would enumerate the note at the close of the 
second book, the one to the 365th line of book 6th upon the part- 
ing of Hector and Andromache, the note to line 206, book 9th, 
to line 829, book 14th, and to line 592, book 15th. The note 
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respecting the shield of Achilles, is highly interesting and satis- 
factory ; and the description of the grief of Priam and Andro- 
mache in the last note to book 23d, is worthy of the original. 
We could gladly quote many of the beautiful passages with 
which the editor has filled his comments, but we will restrict 
ourselves to the paragraph in which he closes his remarks upon 
Homer; it is a fair specimen of his style and of the happy spirit 
of criticism which pervades the work. 

** The close of the poem is marked by the utmost simplicity, but it is a simpli- 
city that accords with the elegant spirit of antiquity. The impression it leaves 
on the mind is deep. We feel that we have been guided through scenes of in- 
finite variety, beauty, pathos, solemnity, from the terrible onset, to the mourn- 
ful ceremonies of the funeral pyre, by a poet who is perfectly familiar with every 
aspect of life, and every feeling of the heart ; and when he takes leave of us, 
it is with the simple consciousness that his song is over, and his task accom- 
plished.” 

We cannot but notice the harmony which exists between Mr. 
Felton’s criticism upon the Iliad, and Flaxman’s illustrations ; 
each is a comment upon the other. These illustrations add greatly 
to our interest in reading the poem. So much, indeed, is the 
pleasure we derive from any work of imagination enhanced by 
the co-operation of the artist, that it has become fashionable to 
add this charm to all elegant editions. Our interest is vastly in- 
creased by thus embodying the fancies of the poet in all works, 
from the death and burial of Cock Robin, up to the sublime pro- 
ductions of Fuseli, Martin and Vernet ; for we are thus aided in 
forming our own conceptions, or what is of still higher satisfac- 
tion, we are enabled to compare the efforts of our imagination 
with those of other men, and to temper our own fancies by the 
superior glow of genius. 

The illustrations by Mr. Flaxman, however, have a stronger 
title to our esteem than this; they may be relied on as faithful 
representations of the habits, manners, and general appearance 
of the people whom Homer celebrates. They are minutely ac- 
curate, and would serve as a guide to the study of antiquities. 
The editor speaks of Flaxman in these words of the preface : 

**No modern sculptor, according to the opinions of the best judges, has im- 
bibed more thoroughly the spirit of grace and beauty which belongs pre-emi- 
nently to ancient art. His mind may be said to have been cast ina Grecian 
mould; he had the same intuitive perception of the beautiful, the same love of 
simplicity, the same power, which belonged to that intellectual people, of em- 
bodying in perfect forms the ideal creations of genius. He spent seven years 
in studying the remains of antiquity at Rome; and no man was ever more fitted 
by nature and education to revive and re-produce the elegant simplicity of the 
works of the ancients. His illustrations of Homer, designed originally for bas- 
reliefs, were welcomed, on their appearance, by the applause of all Europe. 
They have been repeatedly published in England, France, Germany, and Italy, 
and have taken, by universal consent, a place among the happiest modern re- 
presentations of the spirit of the antique.” 


These remarks are perfectly true ; and we would add, that the 
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whole of his life, his perseverance and dauntless energy, his 
= disregard of the unfeeling sentence passed upon him by Sir 

oshua Reynolds, his deep religion, his domestic affections, the 
unpretending simplicity of his life, when surrounded by honours 
and wealth, and courted by the great and the learned, seem but 
an illustration of that dignity and repose so highly prized by the 
ancients. 

Mere correctness is not the chief merit of Flaxman. It is the 
high province of the painter or the sculptor to concentrate in the 
moment, past, present, and future ; what the poet details in many 
words, the artist conveys at a single glance. ‘Tales of joy or sor- 
row, recollections of the past, and anticipations of the future, 
are to be expressed in the one changeless look. Still more, the 
spirit of the age, the impulses which stamped its features, the 
passions which swayed it, the superstition, the religion, the vir- 
tue of men, are to be brought forward in such a way as to pro- 
duce a deep and unerring conviction in the mind of the beholder. 
We well remember seeing, in our earliest years, a vignette re- 
sembling the puritan warriors praising God amid heaps of their 
slaughtered enemies; it gave us an idea of that remarkable class 
of men, and of the age which all subsequent information has only 
tended to confirm. Flaxman has equally succeeded in setting 
before us, society in the heroic ages; the whole contour of his 
forms, the attitudes, the expression of countenance, and the 
grouping of the figures are truly Grecian; and we feel confident, 
that as he has represented the warriors of Greece and Troy, so 
they really appeared and acted around the walls of Ilium; that 
as he has portrayed the divinities who thronged the golden pave- 
ment of Heaven, inhabited the caverns of the ocean, or sought 
the deep shades of the infernal kingdom, so they existed in the 
inspired mind of the blind old poet. 

The illustrations afford much information to the uninitiated 
student, and render the reading of Homer doubly interesting; 
but the editor has conferred a still higher benefit in thus uniting 
the two, by leading us to consider the connexion which exists 
between ancient arts and literature. This is a vast, profound, 
and most interesting study; it has been but little explored in 
this country, and a few remarks upon it, may not be amiss at 
this time. 

Flaxman seems to have been fully aware of the importance of 
uniting the study of the arts with that of literature, as having 
grown up together; calling each other into existence, and each 
aiding to develop and perfect the other; and he frequently alludes 
to this connexion in his admirable lectures upon sculpture. In 
his remarks upon ‘ancient art,”’ he says, 


“ The poems of Hesiod, Sappho, Anacreon, and Simonides, are also believed 
to have been collected in a public library at Athens in this time. Thus was in- 
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fant art inspired by the spirit of poetry, and the effects of this inspiration are 
seen in the councils of the Gods, in the friezes of the Parthenon, and the Temple 
of Theseus, besides innumerable Homeric subjects on the painted vases and Greek 
basso relievos of after ages.” 

Again, in the Lecture on Composition: 


**In the Greek compositions, the countenances and figures are of exalted 
beauty; the actions display the limbs and body with the greatest variety, ener- 
gy, and grace ; the subjects are heroic or divine. They have a kindred sublimity 
with Homer, of patriotism with Tyrtzus, the noble flights of Pindar, the terror 
of Zschylus, and the tenderness of Sophocles !” 

The fine arts and poetry have not only sprung up and advanced 
simultaneously, but there is a great analogy between them, in 
whatever country or age they have existed together. This is 
strongly illustrated by comparing architecture with contempora- 
ry literature, from the golden age of the art in Greece down to 
the present time. Grace, harmony, and strength, the absence of 
unnecessary ornament, the simplicity, and yet the exquisite beau- 
ty of nature, are the strong marks of Grecian poetry, of Homer, 
Pindar and Hesiod, of AXschylus and Sophocles; these made 
their works befitting models for all future ages, and stamped them 
with immortality. Yet would we enumerate the qualities of 
Grecian architecture, what other terms need we employ? The 
Partheron, the form of which is known to most of our readers, 
seemed but a magnificent comment upon the preceding poetry 
which called it into existence. Strength, majesty, and power 
were ‘‘pillared’”’ in the noble edifice which was destined for 
eternity. The hand of man, more ruthless than time itself, has 
laid low this masterpiece of art, and a few shattered colonnades 
alone remain on the spot to tell of its former glory ; but it is ris- 
ing in youthful beauty in many a land that was unknown to its 
builder, and like the poetry it celebrated, the Parthenon is im- 
mortal. 

Tracing the connexion between architecture and poetry to a 
later day, we come to the works of Rome. The literature of the 
Imperial City, and its architecture, were alike copies from Grecian 
originals. More profuse ornament and less severe taste, charac- 
terized them both: yet both contained much of the beauty of 
their great models. Still they were wanting in dignity, and ap- 
peared always of foreign growth, for they were created, not as 
in Greece, by the spontaneous enthusiasm of a free and conquer- 
ing people, but at the nod and beck of a despotic emperor. 

With far greater pleasure, we proceed to consider this connex- 
ion, after the revival of the arts in Italy. Here again, we have 
a strong originality, a solemnity and shady grandeur which till 
then were unknown. We delight to compare the vast design, 
the loftiness of imagination, the intense power of thought dis- 
played in Dante’s divine comedy, with the kindred attributes of 
the architecture of his time. A slight attempt at classical imita- 
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tion is discoverable in both, yet does not injure the effect. We 
cannot forbear citing here a description of some of the earliest 
works of modern architecture, which are grouped together in 
Pisa. 

o The traveller on entering the city gates, is astonished by a scene of 
architectural magnificence and singularity, not to be equalled in the world. Four 
stupendous structures of fine marble in one group—the solemn cathedral, in the 
general parallelogram of its form resembling an ancient temple, which unites 
and simplifies the arched divisions of its exterior :—the Baptistery, a circular 
building, surrounded with arches and columns, crowned with niches, statues, and 
pinnacles, rising to an apex in the centre, terminated by a statue of the Baptist : 
—the falling tower, (which is thirteen feet out of the pespenaiotion) a most ele 
gant cylinder raised by eight rows of columns, surmounting each other, and sur- 
rounding a staircase :—the Cemetery, a long square corridor, four hundred by two 
banhiol feet, containing the ingenious works of the improvers of painting, down 
to the sixteenth century. This extraordinary scene, on the evening of a sum- 
mer’s day, with a splendid red sun setting in the dark blue sky, the full moon 
rising on the opposite side over a city nearly deserted, affects the beholder’s 
mind with such a sense of magnificence, solitude, and wonder, that he scarcely 
knows whether he is in this world or not.”—Flaxman’s Lectures. 


Such are the impressions too, which are produced on reading 
Dante; the same sublimity, loneliness, and silent awe: such are 
the feelings which arise in the mind of the traveller as he wan- 
ders through the streets of the native city of this great man: like 
his immortal poem, the vast churches, the lofty towers, the frown- 
ing castles of Florence, seem to be the work of the Titans. 

e come next to that truly grand style of architecture com- 
monly called the Gothic. The sublime spirit of chivalry seems 
to have dictated the early literature of England, and to have pro- 
duced the architecture which arose at the same time. It is to the 
north of Europe that we must look for the full and free develop- 
ment of this spirit; for the same national differences existed in 
the days of the crusades, between the north and south of the con- 
tinent, as at present. The Italian warriors were as brave as those 
of England, but they were of a gayer and a lighter temperament ; 
their character was much formed by the superior polish and the 
more dissolute manners of their courts: they wanted that depth 
of feeling and purity of sentiment which marked the Northern 
Knight. The revival of Greek and Roman arts so much earlier 
in Italy than in the north, also prevented the chivalrous ages 
from producing so great an eflect upon architecture in that coun- 
try. There is a perfect keeping between the old English writ- 
ings and the superb Gothic edifices which were commenced as 
early as the twelfth century. A deep and fervent religion seems 
to have been the moving principle, and is most prominent in 
both: religion equally called forth the great works of Greece: 
but the religion of the romantic ages was of a far different cha- 
racter. New ideas of power had been developed by the spread 
of Christianity. The miracles of holy men, the marvellous and 
heart rending tale of the sufferings and death of a Saviour, the 
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certainty of a life to come, and the revelation of the glory of an 
omnipotent God, filled the hearts of men, till life faded into in- 
significance, and all the soul was absorbed in the contemplation 
of these vast subjects. Hence the statues of mailed warriors 
slumbered on their tombs, their hands closed in prayer as com- 
mending their spirit to Him who gave it; hence choirs of angels 
and archangels, of prophets and martyrs and saints, crowded the 
solemn arches of the cathedral like the vault of heaven, and 
seemed to join in the ‘* sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harp- 
ing symphonies ;”’ hence the majestic and lyric style of the early 
writers, whether in prose or poetry ; and hence also may be traced 
the unrivalled sublimity of Milton, who shared deeply in the 
spirit of the age of chivalry. 

A still more intimate connexion exists between literature and 
the arts of design, by which we here mean sculpture and paint- 
ing. These are of a higher cast than architecture; like poetry, 
their subject is man and the supernatural beings, which, however 
ideal, must always be represented in the human form: less im- 
posing for grandeur of proportion, it is their object to produce 
an equally profound effect by appealing more directly to the mo- 
ral, to the loftiest and deepest feelings of our nature. Their pow- 
er over us is less visible; it steals upon us unawares ; but like po- 
etry it captivates the whole soul. That these arts should produce 
the same effect upon us as the higher efforts of literature, is not 
surprising, for they are all but the expression of kindred imagi- 
nation, sentiments, and emotions: each is the pouring forth of a 
soul overflowing with irrepressible thought : each is the language 
of inspiration. And there is a beautiful harmony in these imagin- 
ings, whether they glow on the canvass, breathe in the marble, 
or are heard in melodious verse and the magic tones of music. 
Thus it is that the arts illustrate literature; the grand object of 
all is the same; to call forth a response in the mind of others, 
Hence, the same sensations are excited, whether we see the Lao- 
coon in the eloquent marble, or read his sad story in the touch- 
ing lines of Virgil: whether, with the awful genius of Dante for 
our guide, we tread the unexplored regions of Heaven and Hell, 
or gaze on the terrible vision of the last judgment, which the ge- 
nius of Michael Angelo has embodied in the Sistine chapel: 
whether we behold the sculptured forms of ministering spirits 
bearing up to Heaven the soul of the good knight who has died 
in the faith, or read in Sir Thomas Malory how the holy man 
in his vision saw the Angels ‘‘heave up Sir Launcelot to the 
heavens,” and of the ‘¢ goodly odour,”’ and the chanting of the 
seraphs. 

Whenever new and great principles, which are to change the 
form of society, new ideas of power, new religions, new motives 
to action are developed, there will be found new, original, and 
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powerful literature, and corresponding arts. Nothing is wanting 
at any time to bring these forward, but a sufficient motive: the 
mind is not less active nor less powerful in one age than another. 
But there are certain epochs in the history of man, when all is 
destined to be changed. Mighty influences spread over society 
like a deluge, and destroy all, save the eternal elements from 
which a new creation is to spring. The waters subside, and the 
fertile soil again teems with life; but new trees and plants and 
new races appear, and but few vestiges of the ancient order of 
things remain. Two such epochs have already occurred. First, 
when men had emerged from barbarism like the world from 
chaos, had formed themselves into society, and had begun to 
speak with the voice of poetry, and to embody their fancies in 
the marble. Again, after the lapse of benighted centuries, when, 
like the earth reappearing from the deluge, the mind a second 
time teemed in its fulness, and gave birth to those productions 
which have been the wonder and glory of all successive ages. 

At both of these epochs, the secret and source of these vast ef- 
forts of the intellect, have been a profound faith—not of abstract 
reason, but of deep sentiment; not to be cast aside, but filling the 
soul, absorbing its faculties, and forming almost the sum of its 
existence: a belief on the part of the artists, not only in the re- 
ligion they professed, but in the dignity and grandeur of their 
whole subject; a deep conviction of its truth, its worthiness to 
call forth their highest efforts, and its power to expand and en- 
noble the soul in the contemplation. And this faith was not con- 
fined to them alone: in their minds it undoubtedly existed in a 
more distinct, vivid, and beautiful form, than with the mass; still 
it pervaded the whole community, ruled society, and formed the 
entire spirit of the age. And, indeed, but for this universal faith, 
the great works of ancient art could not have been produced ; the 
voice of the poet is mute, and the arm of the sculptor falls nerve- 
less, unless they awaken in the hearts of others an echo to the 
call of their own inspiration. 

This faith was a deep and life-giving principle in the mind of 
Homer. He was to sing in ‘‘ new and lofty measures”’ of a by- 
gone and mightier race, of heroes and demigods and their unri- 
valled exploits; of deities whom he adored in sincerity, who had 
aided in the battles of his country, had protected it with their 
divinity, and conferred power and honour upon it; who had 
marked it for their favoured land, and had fixed their abode and 
established their shrines in its sacred soil. And his strains were 
to be heard by those who had descended from the heroes he 
celebrated; by a race of freemen and warriors, who listened with 
rapture to the tale of the glorious deeds, the high birth and the 
divine qualifications of their ancestors. Nor was this faith less 
remarkable in the ancient sculptors; they believed in the exist- 
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ence and attributes, and were impressed with the character, of 
the Deity whose visible image it was their high duty to portray. 
Hence the inspiration of their works: and hence that undefinable 
but evident superiority of the antique statues over modern imi- 
tations of the classic. An instance which pointedly illustrates 
this remark, may be seen in the Perseus of Canova, which was 
made to replace the Apollo Belvidere, when that wonder of art 
was removed from Rome. The artist undoubtedly exerted his 
utmost power, and the statue is exceedingly beautiful: the head 
is truly Grecian; the dress, form, and attitude are classic: but, 
alas! the faith was wanting to give life and divinity to the whole: 
it is the figure of a beautiful youth, but no trace of inspiration is 
there. Far different is the great original for which this was to 
be a substitute. We delight to picture to ourselves the sculptor 
of the Apollo at the moment of finishing his work; we fancy 
him gazing at the piece,and gathering, one by one, its varied and 
almost endless beauties; beholding thus embodied visibly before 
him, his own soul, his religion, his genius; we fancy him forget- 
ting that the work is his own, and ascribing to the presence of 
the Divinity those magnificent traits with which the marble is 
invested; and then we can easily imagine him throwing away 
his chisel, and prostrating himself in adoration before the in- 
spired form he has himself called into existence. 

The philosophy of such a faith was not unknown to the an- 
cients; they illustrated it in the beautiful fable of Pygmalion and 
his statue animated by the gods; where the ivory seemed to be- 
come instinct with life, as the enraptured artist gazed on the 
lovely form before him, till he forgot it was the work of his own 
hands. 

This faith was not less real and profound, both in artists and 
the people at large, on the recommencement of poetry and the 
arts in Italy; it called into being the superb temples, the won- 
ders of painting and sculpture, and the unrivalled poetry of that 
hallowed land: and it spread from there into other countries, till 
the whole civilized world acknowledged its power and yielded 
to its impulses. 

We have thus endeavoured to show that an intimate connexion 
exists between the fine arts and literature, so that one illustrates 
the other; that this affinity is not a matter of hazard, but that it 
previously exists in the mind; that painting, sculpture, music, 
and poetry, are but different modes of expressing the same emo- 
tions, and that all are produced by the irresistible influence of 
the spirit of the age. 

This connexion, however, was more intimate in the early Gre- 
cian ages than at any subsequent period. The number of subjects 
was more limited; it was confined to the history and mythology 
of a single nation: art was to illustrate but one state of society, 
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and one religion; all was in prospect; all was yet to be formed; 
there were comparatively few previous models to consult; for 
though Egypt, and perhaps other Oriental nations, preceded 
Greece in civilization, they were still far from arriving at per- 
fection. The Greeks never looked back upon the literature and 
arts of these nations as we do upon the works of Homer and 
ZEschylus, Phidias and Praxiteles, as models to be implicitly 
followed, as the perfection of art, the utmost limit of human | 
powers. On the contrary, they discovered traces of a degrading 
superstition and innate barbarism in the monuments of Egypt, 
and instinctively rejected them as models. All was to be formed 
new; but as is universally the case at such times, their operations 
were confined to a comparatively narrow field. 

Another circumstance which tended to bind together the la- 
bours of the poet and the artist, was, that they were more ex- 
clusively directed to common life than in later ages. This was 
not owing to a want of poetic feeling, but to the more poetical 
manner of life which prevailed in the early ages. As it is sup- 
posed that the first language of men is poetry, so it is certain 
that the habits and forms of earlier society are more full of the 
wild, marvellous, and unreal, which poetry seeks. There was 
much of what we call romance in the every day life of the elder 
Grecians; they were ruled by feeling, not principle; in peace, 
the power of eloquence, not the majesty of the law, directed 
their movements; in war, personal courage, not military disci- 
pline, decided the fate of the day; all life was poetry and ro- 
mance, intense excitement, and kindling emotion. Hence the 
poet and the sculptor sought no further than the life around for 
subjects on which to employ their genius. Models were afforded 
at their own hearths, in the streets and the forum, at the tribu- 
nals of justice and the altars of the gods. Their representations 
therefore were marked by a strong analogy, for had they depart- 
ed widely from the common model, they would have wandered 
in unknown fields where none could follow them. Their works 
were more faithful to the subject than those of modern times, 
but there was less room and less necessity for the exertion of 
imagination. Poetry was not then, as at present, a fairy garden, 
set apart from the rest of the world, teeming with gorgeous and 
unknown flowers, and guarded by watchful genii; no walls then 
encircled the sacred precincts; no flaming sword waved at the 
portal; but all men wandered in the paths and reposed in the 
shade. 

If the representations of real life required less effort of the 
imagination in the time of Homer, than since the revival of let- 
ters, still more was this the case with regard to the supernatural 
beings. They were less varied in numbers and character, less 
powerful, less gifted both in good and evil, than those beings 
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whom the Jewish and Christian religions have revealed. Homer 
fixed the mythology of Greece ; the sculptors arrayed the gods in 
the forms he assigned them ; and the people adored them under 
the attributes he ascribed to them: and what were these gods? 
Beings of ideal beauty, yet in the form of man; of ideal power, 
yet sharing in mortal weakness; even occasionally wounded and 
defeated by man, and partaking in his follies and passions ; gift- 
ed, it is true, with immortality, but in this respect not differing 
from many heroes of mortal origin. These deities were the prin- 
cipal subject of poetry and sculpture whenever they sought to 
portray supernatural beings: true, there were other dark, mys- 
terious, and unearthly imaginings; but they had so little certainty 
and fixedness of form and character, that they are rarely alluded 
to by the poet, and have never been embodied by the sculptor. 

But if the attributes of the Grecian deities were of a less lofty 
nature than those of the superior beings whom Christianity has 
made known, the character and attributes of man, considered sim- 
ply as a mortal and a finite being, were perhaps much more ele- 
vated than they are now. The glories of a future existence re- 
vealed by our religion, the light which now beams from the 
throne of the Almighty, and pours its effulgence upon the life 
to come, seem to throw a shade over the present state of being, 
which sinks into insignificance when compared with the immor- 
tality which awaits us. No theme is more common with the 
Christian than the worthlessness of existence without the hope 
which his religion holds out to him; deprive him of this, and 
what does life become? a barren waste, without one green 
spot to cheer his sad pathway, darkened by the pale shadow of 
death, and encompassed about with despair. Man bereft of im- 
mortality is a frail, perishing creature of clay, the sport of his 
own passions and the powers of nature, deluded through life by 
the vain phantom of happiness, and finally sinking into oblivion 
to give place to others who are to pursue the same unprofitable 
and cheerless career. With the early Greeks this was far other- 
wise. We mean not to affirm that they had no idea of a second 
existence; on the contrary, they distinctly believed in it: but this 
belief was rather the innate horror of annihilation than a cheer- 
ing and sustaining hope. The thought of it seems rarely to have 
occupied their minds, and never influenced their conduct. Nor 
did they conceive of an improved nature; the soul divested of 
its mortal covering was to wander in the shady realms of Pluto, 
but melancholy would be its prevailing sentiment, and the me- 
mory of past joys would but heighten the gloom of the present. 
The idea however of that expansion of the intellect on arriving 
at its destined abode, which is to render it susceptible of new 
and unknown joys, which is to develop its whole nature and 
bring forth powers that here slumber in the germ, and which 
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will efface the past by the immeasurable glory of immortality, 
seems never to have occurred to them. The present existence 
embraced within its compass all their powers, wishes, and hopes; 
life was dignified by making it an ultimate object. Man was sup- 
posed to be born for this world alone; beyond this, his duties as 
well as his joys had but a shadowy existence. Hence the intel- 
lect, with all its sublime attributes, but served to ennoble man 
in his present being; hence the strength of the moral affections, 
the perception of beauty, the love of truth, in a word, all, that 
for the Christian is to survive the grave and increase in immor- 
tal proportions when separated from the earth, was concentrated 
in the present, and had no object beyond this life. 

There is something grand and imposing, though deeply af- 
fecting, in these views of life. In the eye of the early Greeks, 
man was born for no preparation for a future existence, but only 
to direct and enjoy the present. For him the universe was 
created; the earth, his dwelling place, hung central; and the hea- 
venly luminaries revolved about it, pouring down their light 
and swaying the seasons for him alone, Not only the inferior 
orders of beings, but the deities themselves were formed for him. 
The god of day pursued his ceaseless path through the heavens 
to cheer his labours, and the chaste queen of night watched over 
his slumbers. The father of gods and men, the universal Jove, 
descended from Olympus to inspire him—Minerva covered him 
with the awful shield of wisdom; the goddess of Grace and Love 
placed her shrine in his heart; and immortal powers, captivated 
with his beauty, forsook their abodes to seek on earth a loveli- 
ness which they found not in heaven. Even the stern fates la- 
boured for him alone. All existence centered in man, and were 
he blotted from being, all things would pass away like a vain 
pageant, and heaven, earth, and hell, with all their inhabitants, 
would cease to be. . 

Nor was man wanting to these high destinies. Forming no 
idea of future happiness, nor of intellect vaster than his own, 
he assumed majestically the dominion on earth to which he 
was born, and girded himself for the fearful contest which was 
his inheritance. Against the elements which warred with his 
being, against the terrible powers of Destiny, against the certainty 
of death, he engaged in a ceaseless struggle for victory. The 
Sun, amazed at his crimes, started back in his course; the gods, 
wounded by his spear, fled howling to Olympus; and the dreary 
realms of Tartarus yielded up the dead to his vietorious hands. 
Gathering into the present the might of an immortal spirit, he 
sought to ally it more closely to the perishable clay. He coveted 
above all things immortal life, and laboured by his heroic 
achievements, and by uniting himself with the Gods, to rise at 
last to the starry Olympus. 
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Man, then, among the Greeks, the lord of the universe, to 
whom even the divinities were but ministering attendants, man, 
gifted with an all-daring and all-grasping soul, created only to’ 
ennoble him here, was the highest manifestation of beauty, power, 
and majesty. Descended from a common parent with his gods, 
his form was not inferior to their own, but became the only mo- 
del. For the poet or the sculptor, then, man was the great and 
only subject, and in him all their efforts were concentrated. In 
proportion as he approximated in character and attributes to the 
supernatural beings, the works of genius in every branch, by be- 
ing limited more exclusively to one model, became analogous. 

This approximation, or rather an intimate and inseparable 
union between the gods and mortals, is nowhere more observable 
than in Homer: and this is the secret of his mythology: the cha- 
racter of his heroes would be incomplete without the intervention 
of superior beings. The simplicity which prevails in the earlier 
stages of society is the cause of this: complication of character 
was not understood, and when conflicting emotions and passions 
were discovered, they were ascribed to the presence of a God. 
For instance, when Achilles is about to draw his sword and rush 
upon Agamemnon, Minerva glides from heaven, catches him 
by the hair, and sooths his rage. Viewed in connexion with the 
interference of the goddess, the character of Achilles appears far 
more elevated and finished than when we examine the attributes 
ascribed to him alone. One view shows the courageous young 
man injured and insulted by his enemy, ready to sacrifice this 
haughty rival, yet checking himself by prudence, by reflection 
of the mischief he would produce, and by a feeling of reverence 
for the chosen leader of the army; the other represents him rash 
and inconsiderate, regardless of consequences, and eager only to 
gratify his own vengeance. We have no belief that any allego- 
rical meaning was implied by Homer in his deities; as he has reé- 
presented, so he worshipped them, and he has devoutly ascribed 
to their interposition all those counter-emotions which agitate 
the mind, for he saw man only in the simple straight-forward 
character in which he has portrayed him. The union of the two 
was necessary to perfection: and we think Schlegel has evi- 
dently mistaken the character of Homer’s gods, when hé says, 
«Their appearance is arbitrary and accidental, and can commu- 
nieate no higher interest to’ the epic poem than the charm of the 
wonderful.”? In numerous instances this interposition of the 
gods serves only to complete the character of the mortal: the 
struggle in the mind of Helen, between her love for Paris’ and 
her contempt of his cowardice, is beautifully depicted by the 
intervention of Venus, who leads her to his couch: Minerva, 
guiding the chariot of Diomede, persuading the heroes to retire 
with the Horses of Rhesus, and shedding a cloud of glory arountt 
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the head of Achilles; the dream sent to Agamemnon; Apollo 
saving A®neas; and the presence of Jupiter, inspiring the Tro- 
jans, are instances of the same. 

In proportion as men philosophize upon character, and lose 
their faith in the gods, this union becomes less intimate. It 
hardly exists in Virgil; he did not believe with the faith of Ho- 
mer, and his machinery is comparatively of little importance. 
In his day, the views of man, which prevailed in the early ages 
of Greece, were lost; the gods were abandoned to the ignorant, 
and man was hardly ennobled by being connected with them; 
philosophy had in a measure taken the place of poetry; allegory 
was substituted instead of simple faith; men had begun to reason 
upon a future life; the immortality of the soul was their engross- 
ing theme; impelled by an irresistible curiosity, they sought to 
penetrate the mysteries of the tomb, and to discover ‘beyond it 
the condition of the disembodied spirit: they doubted, yet 
eagerly longed to believe, in its future happiness. To this state 
of things we owe the splendours of the sixth book of the Aineid. 
Abandoning the heartless imitations of Homer, which are seen 
in his previous pictures of the gods, the poet comes now to a 
theme worthy of his utmost powers,—to the representation of 
that future life which had become the great object of philosophy. 
He invokes the deities whose empire is over the spirits of the 
departed, the silent shades, Chaos and Phlegethon, and the vast 
regions where the stillness of night for ever reigns, while he 
speaks of those abodes which are concealed from man, though 
his destined habitation. His imagination, borne up by the vast- 
ness of his subject, never flags: he enters with a firm step upon 
those unexplored shores which are thronged with the dead ; he 

s the dismal waters of the Styx, and beholds the far-stretch- 
ing walls of Tartarus, encircled by the flaming river, and their 
dusky portal rising in grandeur on its adamantine columns: the 
iron gates roll back on their hinges, and reveal to his astonished 
eye the terrors of this abode of crime and suffering. He hurries 
from the contemplation of wo to the happy fields of Elysium, 
the habitation of the blest; there joy for ever dwells, and the 
mild waters of Lethe, flowing through enchanted meadows, blot 
out the very memory of sorrow. 

These are the vast themes which developed the genius of Vir- 
gil in this masterpiece of art, but we discover here no analogy 
to the sculptured forms of the gods in his time. 

If we examine the great characteristics of Grecian art and 
poetry, we shall find them the same: a perfect harmony prevails 
throughout, and one may be constantly employed to illustrate 
the other. Nothing is more remarkable in the early Greek 
writers, than their naturalness and unaffected simplicity. The 
Iliad abounds in passages of the deepest pathos, yet possessing 
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all the artlessness of the emotions of childhood. How exquisitely 
does the poet speak of the death of Castor and Pollux! Helen 
wonders at not seeing them in the ranks of the Grecians, and 
attributes their absence to the shame she had caused them. Ho- 
mer simply adds, — 
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them now the life-producing earth retained 
In Lacedemon, their dear native land. 





The parting of Hector and Andromache, and her lament for 
his death, passages which alone are enough to immortalize the 
poet, are marked by the same pathos and simplicity. These 
beauties appear equally in his delineations of character. There 
is nothing more touching in the Iliad, than the portrait of Helen. 
Her exquisite loveliness, her frailty, her humility and self-re- 
proach, the deep sadness to which she yields herself up, and, 
finally, her anguish as she mourns over the body of Hector, steal 
away our hearts, and we feel that we have looked upon nature 
itself. The same simplicity and deep pathos appear in the works 
of ancient art. We know of no better instance to illustrate this, 
than the celebrated statue of Niobe. Her upturned and implor- 
ing look, which seems to plead for her last remaining child who 
clings to her for safety, the dignity of her attitude, the despair 
painted in her countenance, and the stillness and majesty of her 
grief, are in perfect keeping with the most tragic portions of the 
Iliad. 

The works of the Grecian dramatists are marked by the same 
characteristics ; the utmost simplicity in the plot, as well as the 
execution, prevails in the tragedies. ‘The ideaof man to which 
we have already alluded, conduced much to this. His very ex- 
istence was tragedy ; born to an endless strife with superior pow- 
ers, the victim of inexorable fate, coveting immortality, yet cer- 
tain of death, the very dignity of life, and the majesty with 
which the soul composed itself for its eternal sleep, are subjects 
worthy the highest powers of the tragic muse. Hence the form 
of the Greek tragedy was extremely simple, and it rarely result- 
ed in death. The contemplation of man living in the prospect of 
dissolution, pursued by destiny, and yielding proudly to powers 
of a mightier nature than his own, was more sad and awful than 
death itself. Of the Prometheus of Auschylus, Schlegel remarks, 

*‘It is thus an image of human nature itself; endowed with a miserable fore- 
sight and bound down to a narrow existence, without an ally, and with nothing 
to oppose to the combined and inexorable powers of nature, but an unshaken 
will and the consciousness of elevated claims. The other poems of the Greek 
tragedians are tragedies ; but this may be called tragedy itself; its purest spirit 


is revealed with all the annihilating and overpowering influence of its first un- 
mitigated austerity.” 
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That most remarkable characteristic of the ancient statues, the 
profound and majestic repose, is no less discoverable in the early 
Grecian literature. By this repose, as applied to the works of 
art, is meant the look, attitude, and general appearance, when 
the mind is completely possessed and master of itself; when, 
however strong its sensations or passions, it is still able to quell 
them, and preserve an inward harmony, which not even the ago- 
nies of the last struggle, nor the immediate prospect of death 
can overcome. This repose is remarkably visible in the calm 
and stately form of the Minerva of Phidias; it is not want of 
life, it is not dulness or stupidity; it is the serenity of wisdom, 
and the silent happiness of a mind where all the elements are in 
harmony. But it exists no less in the statue of the dying Gladia- 
tor. We see in that wonderful piece, the triumph of mind over 
bodily pain; the countenance expresses the utmost suffering, yet 
no contortion is visible; it is composed, solemn, and dignified. 





** His manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony.”—Childe Harold, Canto IV. 


His life-blood is fast flowing from the deep wound in his side, 
and the world is fading from his eyes, but the mind is still vic- 
torious, and nature maintains her dignity to the last moment. 
The same repose, if we may be allowed the expression, is ob- 
servable in the poetry, whether we consider the melody of the 
verse, or what is still more important, the harmony which ap- 
pears in the delineations of character. Nothing forced or unna- 
tural is ever introduced; passion is never allowed to vanquish 
intellect, and in representing the strongest emotions, the same 
dignity and self-possession are preserved. Poetry was consider- 
ed entirely as an art by the Greeks, and the same general rules 
were applied to it as to the fine arts. It was necessary then, that 
the same regard to correctness, symmetry, and repose, should be 
observed. It is said, that even in portraying the torments of the 
Laocoon, the sculptor has never violated the line of beauty ; and 
this has been equally preserved in the most highly wrought pas- 
sages of the early dramatists, especially Auschylus and Sophocles. 
Even in the Eumenides of the former, perhaps the most agitating 
and heart-stirring of all his pieces, this repose is the prevailing 
sentiment ; it is seen in the slumber of the Furies; in the suppli- 
cation of Orestes at the shrine of Minerva ; in the mild words of 
the goddess to whose eloquence these terrible beings yield ; and 
finally, it may be discerned in their promise to bless the land 
where she holds dominion, and in the sanctuary which she de- 
signs for them, where, laying aside those awful qualities with 
which they were invested, they would be revered as the Eume- 
nides, the benevolent, the friends of man. It is seen in the Gidi- 
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pus Coloneus of Sophocles, where the way-worn and conscience- 
stricken wanderer finds rest in the very grove of the Furies, 

That this repose was most highly prized by the ancients, we 
may infer from its being the constant aim and object of their 
lives. Socrates manifested it in his last moments, and the dyin 
Cesar veiled his face that he might not violate it. It was the 
object of all philosophy; the Epicurean sought it in tempered 
indulgence; the Stoic in a proud contempt alike for joy and suf- 
fering; we discern it in the fanciful theories of Pythagoras and 
the sublime musings of Plato, The ancients ascribed this happy 
repose to their gods; they depicted it in the countenance of Ju- 
piter, which, even in the moments of anger, when he is sending 
down his thunderbolts, is still represented serene and benevolent; 
they beheld the same harmony and repose in the order of the 
heavens, and there they enthroned their gods in blissful realms, 
beyond the reach of those jarring elements which agitate man on 
earth. 

If these remarks are true, they are sufficient to illustrate the 
importance of studying ancient art. The works of the Grecian 
painters and sculptors which have come down to us, are not to 
be viewed simply as objects of curiosity, or mere exhibitions of 
ancient skill and taste. They are indeed interesting, as affording 
a key to the history of ancient art, and still more as correct spe- 
cimens of costume and of the human form, in a country where it 
was developed in the finest proportions. But they have a high- 
er import than this; they reveal to us the soul which dwelt in 
these noble forms; they exhibit the whole man, his habits of life, 
his philosophy and religion; they place society vividly before 
us, with all its laws and impulses. The fine arts probably exer- 
cised a much greater influence in the classic ages, than at present. 
The statues appear to have been considered not merely the re- 
presentatives of the gods, but were invested with a mysterious 
life and agency ; and homage was offered directly to them. They 
were seen even in the dwellings of the poor, who worshipped 
their household gods as their nearest benefactors; they guarded 
the wayfarer in the darkness of night, and they received the 
adoration of an entire people in the sublime temples religion had 
consecrated to them. The enduring bronze and marble, which, 
in a measure, bind together the successive ages, gave to the he- 
roes and the benefactors of mankind an immortality which was 
closely allied by superstition to the eternity of the gods: and the 
Roman, as he arrayed the statues of an illustrious line of ancestry 
at the funeral pile of a kinsman, seemed to triumph over death. 
The very sparingness with which the honour of a statue was pub- 
licly decreed, shows in what high consideration it was held. 

For us, the highest importance of the ancient arts, probably con- 
sists in their connexion with poetry. They form the background 
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and shading of that sublime picture whose outline alone is pre- 
sented by ancient literature. The works of the early writers al- 
lude to a state of society totally different from that which exists 
at present: they describe man as influenced by motives which 
have now ceased to operate, agitated by hopes and fears which 
have become powerless, and worshipping gods whose dominion 
has passed away. ‘To the uninitiated reader, much is unintelli- 
gible in these early productions. He who would read them un- 
derstandingly, must study in connexion the kindred arts; he 
must transport himself back to the heroic ages, and become fa- 
miliar with men as they then lived ; he must share in their battles 
and their feasts, weep round their funeral pyres, and offer liba- 
tions to their gods; he must become as one of them, and assume 
even their thoughts, wishes, and prospects. Happy the scholar 
whose fortune it is to visit those lands which the lyres of Homer 
and Pindar, of Horace and Maro, have celebrated in immortal 
strains! who treads the soil of the seven hill’d city, and muses 
amid her stupendous ruins, or looks down from the Acropolis 
upon the birth place and cradle of genius! and who sees face to 
face those inspired traits which called forth the adoration of an 
earlier race! To few of us who dwell in these distant lands, are 
such roamings permitted. Yet much may be done by the Ame- 
rican student. Let him collect, as far as may be in his power, 
correct views of Italian and Grecian scenery, and become familiar 
with those spots which the historian and poet have celebrated ; 
let him study carefully the restorations of classic ruins, which 
have been made by competent artists. Let him obtain casts in 
plaster of the masterpieces of antiquity, and examine with mi- 
nute care the works of such artists as Flaxman, who has confer- 
red a lasting benefit upon the scholar by his labours, Let him 
thus form his mind to comprehend the spirit of the antique, and 
then the majestic literatures of Greece and Rome will not be to 
him as a dead letter, but will penetrate with a quickening power 
to his inmost soul. 





Arr. VIII.— The Complete Poetical Works of Joanna Bat.- 
yig. First American Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 574. Carey 
& Lea: 1833. 


Wuaatever may be the blemishes observable in the style of 
Miss Baillie’s poetical productions—and they are many—and 
whatever abatement of literary pretensions and character may 
arise from them, it is still not to be denied, that she deservedly 
holds the very first rank among the female writers of the present 
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day. Great defects in composition are often the companions of 
great beauties; and indeed so generally are they found together, 
that we are at length almost induced to believe, that if not actu- 
ally essential to each other, they at least materially contribute to 
mutual support. The intellectual, in this, resembles the moral 
structure, wherein we not unfrequently find, that the meanest 
vices, are the associates and foils of the most illustrious and tran- 
scendant virtues. 

Perfection in literary composition, as in every other human 
attainment, is not to be expected ; and the quality of a work of 
this description, therefore, is rather to be ascertained in graduat- 
ing it by an acknowledged standard of good taste, than in testing 
it by the beau ideal of our own fancies, which ever have, and 
ever will, outrun the most elaborate and magnificent human ef- 
forts. Shakspeare, certainly the greatest genius that <¢ ever lived 
in the tide of time,”’ and affording in all his works the most out- 
ward and visible signs of direct inspiration, has nevertheless 
sometimes exhibited both in thought and expression, some of the 
most glaring and unpardonable errors. True it is, they are with 
him mere spots upon the sun, and are lost in the general efful- 
gency of his talents; but they, notwithstanding, abundantly serve 
to show the soundings of the intellect of man even in his highest 
estate, and to teach us the salutary lesson, that however pre-emi- 
nent may be the position which we occupy in this world, from 
our virtues or abilities, there is still a Heaven above and beyond 
us, at once the legitimate aim and end of our being. 

Milton and Pope, unquestionably the most elaborate of the 
English poets, and who appear from their works to have direct- 
ed the most anxious and steadfast eye towards immortality, even 
with all their unwearied and mighty efforts, have fallen in this 
respect into the common lot, and serve also to afford other dis- 
tinguished instances of the truth of these remarks. It is unne- 
cessary to pause, however, in our career, in order to direct atten- 
tion to the enforcement of this position, since it is not our object, 
and it would prove an invidious and ungrateful task if it were, 
to occupy time while commenting upon defects, where, in des- 
pite of them, the general excellence of their authors is so para- 
mount and overwhelming. Our only view is to suggest in the 
outset, what to the reflecting mind is beyond dispute, that in the 
language of the poet last referred to, 

“ Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was—nor is—nor e’er shall be.” 

With these great authorities, showing in precept and practice our 
inherent imperfections, we would yet not be understood, that in 
the progress through life, our attention is to be directed to the 
errors of others, however exalted, either as subjects of imitation, 
or as matters of discouragement to the votaries of literary fame ; 
VOL. XIV.—NO. 27. 21 
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but on the contrary, as beacons calculated to warn us of the dan- 
=e and difficulties, to which we in common with our race are 
iable to be exposed, and which as we cannot hope entirely to 
overcome, we should, as in this instance ‘discretion is the bet- 
ter part of valour,” sedulously endeavour to avoid. There is still 
another lesson to be derived from these authorities, and which, 
while we criticise others, we should not be unmindful of our- 
selves, and that is, that the fallibility adverted to, is one from 
which critics themselves are not exempted, and of consequence, 
that it is just as probable that those who pronounce upon the li- 
terary pretensions of others, are not entirely right, as that those 
whom they condemn, are entirely wrong— 
‘* Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing—or in judging ill, 
But of the two, less dangerous is the offence 
To tire our patience than mislead our sense.” 


With the benefit of this view, let us more nearly approach the 
particular business of our present allotment—a survey of the po- 
etical works of Joanna Baillie. 

Miss Baillie has for a long time occupied a large space in the 
public eye, not only, as has been said, from her enjoying the high- 
est niche of literary fame among her own sex, but from the pe- 
culiar character of her style and the novelty of her subjects, if 
indeed any thing can be considered new, where the range of the 
mind has been so extensive and diversified. She has been nearly 
forty years before the world, in the character of an author. She 
has passed many literary ordeals, and some, of the severest and 
most implacable description. She has been often praised without 
judgment, and censured without mercy, but disdaining all pro- 
tection from her sex, and armed in the panoply of undoubted 
moral and intellectual worth, she has triumphantly survived it 
all. Even if we had the inclination, therefore, to deprive her of 


_a single ray of her glory, we have but little room for the hope; 


and we may truly add, that if the ungracious attempt were en- 
tirely feasible, we should make it with unfeigned regret. Yet 
while we freely admit, she has but little to apprehend from our 
attacks, still, as a practiced and professed author, she is not enti- 
tled to exemption from that rigid scrutiny of sentiment and ex- 
pression, which those less proficient in literary pursuits, may 
reasonably claim. We have said, her style and subjects are novel 
and peculiar; of course, therefore, there are few, if any produc- 
tions, with which hers can be fairly compared, in order to the 
ascertainment of their relative value. It is only by hypothetical- 
ly applying the intellectual powers manifested by other success- 
ful writers, to those objects to which hers have been directed, and 
by imagining their probable success in similar labours, that we 
can arrive at any thing like a satisfactory criterion, upon which 
to found an opinion of her worth. Or if there be any other plau- 
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sible process to a competent decision, it would be of even a less 
liberal character than that just suggested; namely, the supposed 
application of the powers of mind which she obviously exhibits, 
to a class of subjects which ordinarily employ the minds of others 
—the nature of which is more familiar, and the difficulties of 
which are consequently better understood. But in adopting 
either of these courses, we must carefully guard our own judg- 
ments against undue influences, predilections, or prejudices. We 
are too apt to form our standard of opinion from those with whom 
we are most intimate—from those to whom we and our fathers 
before us have been accustomed to look up with almost supersti- 
tious reverence—the mind thus labours under a traditionary bon- 
dage, and every day increases the weight of its chains. We can 
serve no other master—we acknowledge allegiance to no other 
power, and every thing, and every body that does not deferen- 
tially submit to worship at our shrine, is liable to be proclaimed a 
rebel against the only “true Prince’’—an infidel against the only 
true faith. We thus crop the plumage of aspiring genius, while 
we fail to remember, that had those whom we applaud ‘to the 
very echo of their praise,’’ been subjected to similar restrictions 
in point of liberty, they themselves, like our own common do- 
mestic fowls, would have never flown high, nor been long upon 
the wing. 

Before coming to the immediate merits of the work itself, we 
may be allowed, without the charge of being discursive, a word 
or two in respect to the scheme or plan upon which the drama- 
tic pieces which constitute the main part of the present volume, 
in matter and in merit, have been founded. In a number of the 
Edinburgh Review, written by the accomplished editor so far 
back as the year eighteen hundred and twelve, and referring to 
an expression of opinion in the same work as early as the year 
eighteen hundred and three, the determination of Miss Baillie to 
write a tragedy and comedy upon each of the stronger passions of 
the mind, is deemed in the language of the critic singularly per- 
verse and fantastic, and denounced as utterly impracticable, on 
the ground “that the interest of a play can no more be attained 
by the delineation of one passion, than its dialogue and action 
can be supported by the exertion of one character;”’ and it is fur- 
ther said, that if it be not this that Miss Baillie aims at, it can- 
not be discovered that there is any thing in the least degree 
peculiar or original ia her system—inasmuch as the chief person 
in every play must be actuated by certain passions, and by their 
influence the catastrophe must be produced. This to our untu- 
tored ear smacks something of the ingenuity of the lawyer. It 
might be a good argument upon the question of a patent or a 
copy-right, but it is unfair and unmanly considered with refe- 
rence to the objects of legitimate criticism. The question is not 
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as to Miss Baillie’s right of discovery or invention—it is as to the 
cultivation of the ground occupied—as to the employment of the 
implements used—as to the accomplishment, the fulfilment of 
the designs in view. But examined even on the footing upon 
which the learned critic has placed it, although we are not ambi- 
tious of breaking a lance with so redoubtable a knight even in 
defence of a lady, the pretensions of the fair author may be en- 
tirely vindicated. Her plan, as she professes, is original; and it 
can be shown to be practicable too, the critic to the contrary not- 
withstanding. In the review of eighteen hundred and three, it is 
stated to be original, and repudiated chiefly for that very cause: 
in a review of eighteen hundred and five, it is also admitted to be 
original, but its expediency is questioned ; and in that of eighteen 
hundred and twelve, it is alleged either not to be original, or if 
original, not practicable. There certainly appears to be no in- 
considerable conflict in these opinions, expressed by the same 
gentleman at different times—which he renders more obvious 
by the attempt first to show that Shakspeare, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and many others, adopted similar systems for the 
development of the passions, while he does not appear to per- 
ceive, that that very circumstance, although it may take from 
the peculiarity of Miss Baillie’s system, does not destroy it, and 
at once establishes its practicability which is so strenuously de- 
nied. If others have been successful in similar undertakings— 
this is not altogether so desperate an attempt on the part of Miss 
Baillie, as the critic would have us to believe. But if those of 
others were not similar in their nature, or rather not the same, 
our author is entitled to the credit of originality at least, even if 
she should fail, as is predicted in a sort of prophetic fury, in 
carrying the design into complete effect. But in answer to the 
positions assumed by the distinguished critic, permit us to say, 
what will cover the whole of the debateable ground—first, that 
the notion of Miss Baillie, as we understand it, is entirely her 
own; secondly, that it is practicable; and lastly, that she, its 
origin, has carried it into effect. 

The difference between Joanna Baillie and other dramatists, is, 
we apprehend, this: with her the passion zs the plot, as it is 
avowed to be, and every thing else in the play is rendered 
directly or indirectly subservient to it. In plays generally it is 
not so—that in most of them the passions take a part, and the 
main part, is indisputable, as without this a drama could not well 
exist; but still the moral rather than the passion of the play is 
regarded; in other words, the passion in the one case is tributary 
to the incidents; in the other, the incidents are created for the 
purpose of presenting the passion, in all its various phases. In 
the one class the diversified denotements of a single passion ab- 
sorb the entire interest of the play; in the other, the interest is 
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divided or distributed among a variety of passions, operating 
upon different individuals, and contributing their joint influences 
to the catastrophe. As for instance, Othello was not more in- 
tended to show the influence of jealousy upon. the mind, than 
the liability of a free and noble nature to be imposed upon by 
‘“¢ trifles light as air,”” when managed and controlled by an artful 
and designing villain to gratify the malignity of his heart. Mac- 
beth too, displays it is true the all controlling influence of ambi- 
tion, yet the moral designed to be conveyed is not in the passion 
itself, but in that which we mostly consider a mere incident— 
by-plot, or matter of relief to the play, the different scenes with 
the weird sisters, whereas they constitute the most important 
question of the whole drama, and that upon which it chiefly 
turns, the power of witchcraft or fortune telling with a supersti- 
tious mind and age, in producing or verifying that which is pre- 
dicted or pretended to be foreseen. Romeo and Juliet displays 
the *‘ power of mighty Love,”’ it is also true; but the intent of 
its great author was not so much directed to that object, as it 
was to the object of showing, how love may spring out of family 
or party feuds—*“our only love spring from our only hate’’—and 
how wildly and resistlessly it will manifest itself, in the artless- 
ness and ardour of early life. In fine, the vast variety of charac- 
ters introduced into this play, very remotely if at all essential to — 
its progress or termination, renders it rather a picture of interest- 
ing scenes in domestic life, than the portraiture of passion, or an 
intentional moral lesson. 

But the Edinburgh critic expresses the opinion, that Miss 
Baillie’s system, as thus understood, never can succeed; inasmuch 
as a Drama so constructed must necessarily prove deficient in 
variety and action, as a diversity of passions and influences is 
required, in order to an effective play. This idea he illustrates 
by stating, that the attempt would be, to set before us ‘the 
studied posture and ostentatious anatomy of one unchanging 
Academy figure, instead of the free action, and complicated ex- 
ertions of groupes engaged in athletic contention.” 

That the delineation of any one passion is insufficient to form 
a play, and one of the deepest interest, we utterly deny. The 
emotions of a single passion are so various, that they might, with- 
out any extraordinary stretch of fancy, furnish scope for a dozen 
plays: they are indeed almost exhaustless—their operations are 
as different as the dispositions and characters and circumstances of 
men; and a drama of this description, if less easily composed, is 
generally more highly appreciated, all other qualifications bein 
equal, than those of a strictly historical nature. If the critic 
mean, by the supposed impossibility, to refer to the passion 
alone, without regard to the impulses of the heart over which it 
predominates, or those portions of the Drama upon which it is to 
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act, his doctrine is not applicable to the works of Miss Baillie, 
nor those of any other dramatic writer, from the earliest Greeks 
down to the present day. You may as well speak of painting 
without colours, or sculpture without marble, and the idea con- 
veyed will be just as rational and distinct. We do not under- 
stand that the denotements, or delineation of a ruling passion, 
necessarily implies the extinction of all other passions, however 
for a time they may be swayed or absorbed. Nor can we under- 
stand how the manifestations of other passions in the different 
individuals forming the dramatis personz, can confound the sys- 
tem adopted by Miss Baillie with that pursued by her predeces- 
sors or contemporaries. 

To consider now the last of these inquiries. Has the plan al- 
leged to be original, been carried into effect? The examination 
of this branch of the subject, will properly embrace the charac- 
ter of the work to be reviewed. It appears to us, then, that that 
portion of the volume before us, which is designed to display the 
passions, excluding therefrom all of the comedies, is decidedly 
superior to the other parts of the author’s works,—and this cir- 
cumstance tends to show, how much success must ever depend 
upon following the favourite inclination or impulse of the mind, 
and how difficult it must ever be to write purely in conformity 
to the dictates or tastes of others. Inclination is genius. It 
matters not whether it be innate or acquired—it exercises just 
the same resistless control over the thoughis, as the sovereign 
passion does over the hearts of man. Turn it from its direction 
—divert it into opposite channels—apply it to other uses than 
that which it selects for its own employment, and you weaken, if 
not destroy it. The rules it works by, are emphatically its own; 
and it disdains and despises all substitutes, derived even, if you 
will, from a superior nature, but regulated by a totally different 
principle of action. The mind will, like Falstaff, do nothing 
upon compulsion—it will not submit to constraint—it never was 
designed for the stocks, or the strait jacket; and it is exactly 
as vain and unjust for the Edinburgh critic, therefore, to abuse 
Miss Baillie because she will not write by Ais rule, as it is to 
consider the system adopted impracticable—because he, forsooth, 
cannot write by Aer’s. —“ Just as the twig is bent, the tree ’s in- 
clined.’’—The critic was intended fora smart and cool reviewer, 
and he has fulfilled the purpose of his creation; Miss Baillie, on 
the contrary, was designed for the delineator of the motives of 
the human heart, and she has accomplished her high destiny, 
and made her calling and election sure. 

The volume published by Miss Baillie, anterior to the year 
1803, contained Count Basil, Ethwald, and De Monfort, all 
tragedies; the first displaying the force of Love, the second of 
Ambition, and the third of Hatred. This book also embraced 
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the Election and the Second Marriage ; the former upon Hatred, 
and the latter upon Ambition. 

For the purpose of conciliating the Edinburgh critic by con- 
forming to his fastidious taste, as expressed in the Review of 
1803, Miss Baillie, it seems, for a time abandoned her original 
plan, and between the period referred to, and the year 1805, pro- 
duced Rayner and Constantine Paleologus, both tragedies, — 
and a comedy called the Country Inn. These last productions, 
with the exception of Constantine, which received the distinc- 
tion of being ‘‘damned with faint praise,”” being more severely 
dealt with than the first, by the Review, and declared to be in- 
comparably worse ; the author subsequently resumed the plan 
upon which she commenced, and with rare departures from it, 
has continued in it up to this day. Orra—The Dream—The 
Siege—and The Beacon, were her next productions—these were 
followed much more recently by the publication of The Bride, 
The Martyr, and the Family Legend, which complete her dra- 
matic collection. Superadded to these we have her Metrical 
Legends of exalted characters, which include William Wallace, 
Christopher Columbus, and Lady Griseld Baillie, and the whole 
is concluded, by what are denominated the Fugitive pieces of the 
author, which are very limited in extent, and we are sorry to say, 
still more so in poetical merit. 

Such are the works of Joanna Baillie, and before proceeding 
to their particular consideration, a remark or two in respect to 
their general character may not be misplaced. We have given 
an earnest of our kind feelings and intentions towards the author, 
and cannot therefore be suspected of any disposition to deal 
harshly or unjustly by her,—but we feel compelled to say, that 
although some of her productions are of a very high order, there 
is, nevertheless, great inequality not only in style but matter, 
manifest throughout her tragedies. Her comedies have greater 
equality it is true, but that chiefly consists in no one of them 
having quite reached mediocrity, and no one of them having fal- 
len far below it. It is not a little remarkable, that a lady of the 
acknowledged accomplishments of Miss Baillie should have fal- 
len into such expressions as these: we take but a few out of 
many. 

In the Election, Baltimore says—*‘ Ha, it is him, Dll turn 
and go another way.”’ 

In the comedy of The Tryal—Act. I., Scene II., p. 62.— 
Harwood, the hero of the piece, an accomplished gentleman and 
lawyer, says in reply to Opal, speaking in reference to the iden- 
tity of the heroine—‘‘ That is not the heiress, Jack—the tall lady 
in the middle is her.” 

Again—Opal, in the same dialogue says, ‘‘I sent a vulgar look- 
ing evil out of the way on a fool’s errand the other morning, 
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who insisted upon going with Prettyman and J to the pump 
room. 

Further—“ Harwood—Shut your fool’s mouth, and be damned 
to you, &c.”’ p. 72. 

Then in conclusion, for a specimen of a love-making dialogue 
between Harwood and Agnes, we take the following extract 
from Act 1V. Scene II. 

a (at her needle work.) 1am tired of this work. (Gelling up.) 

** Harwood. 0! do not give over.—Let me do something for you—Let me 
thread your needle for you, I can thread one most nobly. 

“fg. Therethen. (Gives him a needle and silk.) 

” Har. ( pretending to scratch her hand with it.) So ought you to be punish- 
ed. (Threads it awkwardly.) 

“‘ ig. Ay, nobly done, indeed! but I shall work no more to-day. 

* Har. You must work up my needleful. 

** fg. 1am to work a fool’s cap in the corner by-and-by; I shall keep your 
needleful for that. I am going to walk in the garden. 

** Har. And so am I. 


‘Ag. You are? 

¥ Har. Yes, lam. Go where you will, Agnes, to the garden or the field, 
the city or the desert, by sea or by land, I must e’en go too. I will never be 
where you are not, but when to be where you are is impossible. 

** Ag. There will be no getting rid of you at this rate, unless some witch will 
have pity upon me, and carry me up in the air upon her broomstick. 

** Har. ‘There, I will not pretend to follow you; but as long as you remain 
_ the earth, Agnes, I cannot find in my heart to budge an inch from your 
side. 

** Ag. You area madman! 

* Har. You are a sorceress ! 

ve You are an idler! 

‘* Har. You are a little mouse !” 

Rayner—among the tragedies, is with very few exceptions 
totally destitute of merit, either in design or execution. It is 
true, it is said to have been written early in life; but even this is 
no excuse for its deficiency in merit; inasmuch as it enjoyed the 
advantages prior to publication, of the revision of more mature 
age and experience ; and inasmuch, also, as it required all the 
strongest bias and predilections of maternity, to contemplate 
such a bantling without discovering its deformity. To publish in 
riper age the crude, vapid, and undigested literary efforts of 
youth, is often to destroy the reputation of both youth and age; 
as if it display the want of general intellectual powers in the 
one, it also manifests great imbecility of judgment in the other. 
If, then, such apologies were to be received as current coin, the 
land would be flooded by showers of such trash, to the utter de- 
struction of the labours of those, whose time and talents are de- 
voted to the rational gratification and improvement of the human 
species. This must not be: we may write what we please, but to 
publish what we please without regard to anything else than our 
own authorship, is very often treason against good taste, and 
much to be condemned. “ Rayner,’’ says Miss Baillie, ‘* was in- 
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tended to exhibit a young man of an easy, amiable temper, with 
delicacy of sentiment, and a well principled mind, tempted, in 
the extremity of distress, to join with the unworthy in the pro- 
posed commission of a detestable deed ; and afterwards, under 
one of the severest trials that human fortitude can be called upon 
to endure, bearing himself up, not with the proud and lofty firm- 
ness of a hero, but with the struggles of one, who, conscious of 
the weakness of nature within him, feels diffident of himself to the 
last, and modestly aims at no more than what, being a soldier and 
the son of a brave father, he considers as respectable and becom- 
ing.” To this description of Rayner is opposed that of Zaterloo, 
‘¢in whom, though with some good affections, there is a founda- 
tion of natural depravity, greatly strengthened by the bad edu- 
cation he has received from an absurdly indulgent mother— 
brought by his crimes to an untimely end, and meeting it with 
a very different spirit.’? The characters of the chief female per- 
sonages in the play are equally opposed. 

The outline of the play is briefly this. A number of worth- 
less, dissipated noblemen in Germany, form a lawless band. 
Disgusted with the world, and oppressed by misfortune, Rayner 
reluctantly unites with them for the purpose of murdering Hu- 
bert, by whom he has been grossly injured, according to his own 
account, and deprived of his fortune. While the members of the 
band are lying in wait for Hubert, Rayner, having lost his path, 
is directed by a glimmering taper to the cave of the old man of 
the woods, who it seems had been a murderer in his youth, and 
in witnessing whose agony and remorse, Rayner is so long de- 
tained, that Hubert is killed by the rest of the band in his ab- 
sence. Upon being apprized of this by Zaterloo, who is brought 
wounded to the cave, Rayner rushes out just in time to be taken 
by the attendants of Hubert. He is brought to trial—convicted 
and sentenced, but not executed—a pardon having been procured 
for him, through the influence of a friend of his father, and the 
confessions of Zaterloo. Both of these, however, would have 

roved unavailing, but for the ingenious artifice of «¢‘ Ohio,”” who 
delayed the execution by sawing away the scaffold so far, that 
when the headsman mounted it first, as is the wont, down came 
headsman and scaffold, and scaffold and headsman—and before 
matters could be put in order again, the pardon arrives. 

From what may be called, therefore, the argument of the play, 
it at once appears, that it is not framed upon her favourite sys- 
tem of the passions, but is really one of those half finished 
things, which are commenced without design, prosecuted without 
order, and terminated without interest or result. The style too 
has nothing in it to compensate us for the meagre character of 
the subject. It is at times turgid, and wordy, and at others mean 
and obscure—even grammatical precision, which considered in 
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itself is not much, but still without which great powers are often 
overlooked or despised, is far from being sufficiently regarded. 
In an accomplished writer like Miss Baillie, we not only expect 
to find good subjects, but becoming apparel. The decencies and 
customs of life would seem to require, that a gentleman, in what- 
ever lot he may be cast, should speak like a gentleman, and par- 
ticularly so, when presented to our notice through so flattering and 
favourable a medium, as that which female refinement and talents 
supply. In this just expectation, however, we are disappointed 
by the character of Rayner and his associates, and instead of con- 
sidering the banditti as a body of discontented young noblemen, 
forced by misfortunes or oppression into this lawless mode of 
life, or in her own language, ‘¢ needy men, who better days have 
seen,”’ we rather incline to the opinion, upon an examination of 
their qualities, that they were rogues by nature, and that their tem- 
porary nobility was entirely artificial and constrained. Hence, the 
interest which we should feel in their condition, and the evident 
intention of the author, are utterly lost, and we look upon them 
with disgust rather than commiseration. ‘The female characters 
are also badly drawn; the charm of delicacy, which is the last 
to leave a woman, with them is wanting; and in sentiment and 
expression, save only Elizabeth, they are unworthy of petticoats. 
For the purpose of exemplifying the truth of these objections, in 
the order in which they have been submitted, let us turn our. at- 
tention to a few passages from the play under consideration. 

Inverting the order of fashionable precedency —first, then, for 
the gentlemen, as they are called, or rather as they call them- 
selves. Rayner, in describing his calamitous condition to the out- 
laws, by which he is induced to make one of this unholy con- 
federacy, speaks thus— 


** When from a distant country, where with honour 
I earn’d a soldier’s pittance, the fair promises 
Of a near kinsman tempted me, and J, 
Though by my nature most incautious, 
And little skill’d to gain by flattering arts 
An old man’s love,—bigh in his favour stood; 
That villain Hubert roused his jealous nature 
With artful tales of flights, and heir-like wishes, 
And side ws En of his feebleness, 
Till, in the bitterness of changed love, 
All his vast wealth he did bequeath to him, 
And left me here, even in this stranger land, 
(For years of absence makes it so to me, ) 
A disappointed, friendless, unknown man, 
Poor and depress’d, such as you see me now.” 

Act IL—Scene 1. Page 245. 


We defy any one to tell us what the author means by the lines 
marked in italics, without drawing much more upon his fancy 
than the text. The whole structure of the passage cited, which 
is a fair sample of the merits of the play, is weak, inverted, la- 
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boured, destitute of euphony, and in short possessed of nothing 
to recommend it, either in thought or language. Nor is the reply 
of Count Zaterloo, the chief of the band, entitled to much higher 
consideration. Let us hear him. 
‘* By heaven, he dies—as I do wear this arm! 
Defended by a host of liv’ried knaves 
I’d seek him out alone.” 

This is, at best, if good poetry, equivocal bravery. Whether it 
is Count Zaterloo that is to be alone, may fairly admit of a ques- 
tion. Wearing arms is well understood, but wearing an arm, 
though certainly not far-fetched, is a little lopsided; and, ac- 
cording to our notion, we submit it with deference, ‘is a vile 
phrase. ”” 

Again, after having been informed that Hubert travels on to- 
morrow’s eve, thinly guarded, with all his treasure, for a distant 
province, this prince of cut-throats thus resumes his fury: 

** Then thanks to fortune’s fav’ring smiles, which thus, 
While we but seek revenge for a friend’s wrongs, 
So kindly ¢hrows into our heedless way 
The easy cure of our necessilies. 
Yes, let us seize the greedy gluited villain! 
Let us disgorge him of his ill got gains! 
He long enough has rioted in ease 
Whilst better men have felt the gripe of want.” 

We understand smiles to be the nominative to ¢hrows, as in 
the last passage years was the nominative to makes; and the 
term Aeedless does not comport very well with the term seek; 
such trifles however would be, we confess, unworthy of notice, 
if they did not occur so frequently as to forbid us to consider 
them mere inadvertencies. Still, let them pass; they are at best 
motes in asunbeam, even when connected with the phrase greedy 
glutted. We have heard of giving an inch and taking an ell, 
and according to the collocation of words adverted to, although 
the idea is not a very courtly one; we think Miss Baillie has 
taken an L too much.—Rayner, all of a sudden, however, after 
having set his mischief afoot, becomes conscientious, and ex- 
claims in reply, 

‘¢ The wrongs are mine; and if with indignation 
They fill your breasts, in strong desire of vengeance, 
Ye well may I am not far behind: 
But there’s a law above all human bonds 
Which damps the eager beating of my heart, 
And says “do thou no murder.” 

«¢ Damps the eager beating of my heart,” is not quite ortho- 
dox; checks would be a better word: nor is it to be tolerated, ac- 
cording to the English rule, that the lofty characters of the 
Drama, should guess so often. “ Terentia, a noble lady and 
governante to Aurora,” in the Beacon, exclaims— 
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ce I 
Soon of her own accord, she’ll watch no more.” 
Page 407. 


Guessing was bad enough for Rayner, but for a noble lady and a 
Governante, when evidently exerting the best of her abilities, it 
was inexcusable, and we concur therefore in the reply of Ulrick, 
«¢ No—thou unwisely Guessest. 

It may be said that this is a little hypercritical, and that the 
author is not answerable for the verbal or sentimental inaccura- 
cies of the personages of the play. To a certain extent this is 
true. As regards the Canail/e for instance, the professedly vul- 
gar and illiterate, we have no right to expect any precision or 
refinement of speech; on the contrary, the very support of their 
characters implicitly demands that coarse thoughts should be 
clothed in coarse apparel, and in a judicious and well ordered 
dialogue, they have no more claim to speak like noblemen, than 
noblemen have, to speak like them. If they had, the distinctive- 
ness of personification would be lost, the object of the perform- 
ance be defeated, and the play bill would be the only guide by 
which we could steer, through the confusion that must inevitably 
ensue. Upon this principle, therefore, we hold Miss Baillie and 
all other authors responsible, as indorsers for the consistency and 
solvency of the dramatis persone, not only in themselves, but in 
their relations to each other, and the general objects of the play. 
To give both sides of the argument in the matter of conscience, 
it is but fair that we should furnish the rejoinder of Zaterloo, and 
thus it runs, — 


** Zaterloo. Well, clear thy knitted brows, nor look thus strangely. 
We both are form’d, my friend, to know like feelings, 
Like wants and wishes, and from better days 
Both are reduced to fortune’s lowest ebb : 

And I as well as thou, standing thus singly, 
Can feed my fancy up with strong conceits 

Of what in letter’d lore is virtue term’d ; 

And bear its darkest frowns. There was a time, 
When sharing ev’ry wish and ev’ry view 

With one of weaker frame and solter soul; 

Yet forced by the dark frowns of adverse fortune 
To live a willing outlaw from her presence, 
Because I could not bear to come before her 
A poor despised man, reft of that comeliness 
And honest grace which independence gives, 
To bid her throw aside her flowing robes 

And decent ornaments of maiden pride, 

Unveil the sweetness of her shelter’d beauty 
To beating mid-day heats and chilling winds, 
And be a wand’ring vagrant by my side ;— 
There was a time, my friend, when, thus beset, 
At view of any means to better fortune, ¥ 
A stronger pow’r had ris’n within my breast 
And mock’d at law. But, standing thus alone, 
T can as well as thou forego the gain 
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Which this occasion offers. —Let it pass! 

There is within us, be it superstition, 

Th’ unscann’d opinions from our childhood cherish’d, 
Or natural instinet, still a strong aversion 

To ev’ry act of blood. Let us yield to it, 

We will not strain our nature from its bent: 

We'll do no violent deed.” Page 246. 


Now for the ladies—some of whom, as I have intimated, speak, 
wonderful to relate, even worse than the men. 

As Rayner goes out, a voice is heard at the entrance or latticed 
door, which proves to be that of Zaterloo’s mother, whereupon 
Zaterloo, in a most unfilial manner, commands his attendants to 
‘¢ secure the latticed door,’”” instead of opening it. The countess 
demands her son—the son secretes himself, and the attendant de- 
nies him. Upon which, the mother pours forth her feelings as 
follows: 

** Oh tell him I have sat these three long hours, 
Counting the weary beatings of the clock, 
Which slowly portion’d out the promis’d time 
That brought him not to bless me with his sight. 
If he is well, why does he thus forget ? 
And if he is not, as I fear he is not, 
Tell me the worst, and let me be with him, 
To smooth his couch and raise his sickly head.” Page 247. 
This is very well, though there is much less poetry than mater- 
nal feeling about it. But how are we shocked, when in the next 
passage Zaterloo, in requital of this burst of affection, addresses 
Bernard the spokesman, in these words: 
‘* Tell her it is unseemly for a mother 
To run about like a new fooolish wife.” 
Bernard, however, instead of sticking to his text, delivers him- 
self, after the flourish of his own fancy, in these words: 
*¢ If you complain thus movingly, fair widow, 
We shall believe you seek a second husband 
In lieu of your good son; and by my truth 
It were a better errand.” 
The mother replies, and retires in disgust. Bernard calls after 
her tauntingly, all the robbers laugh, and upon this signal, Za- 
terloo comes from his hiding place. 

Presently there is another voice. heard at the door, which we 
are told is Mira’s voice. This Mira, it seems, is a personage of 
very unequivocal character, who is upon familiar terms with 
Count Zaterloo. The count hearing the thunder of her tongue, 
or seeing the lightning of her eyes through the lattice, cries out 
to his companions to keep the door fast, and immediately betakes 
himself again to his hiding place. Bernard plays sentinel again, 
and upon the fair fury insisting upon admission, he replies, by way 
of consolation, “early upon the morrow he will be with you.” 

Mira, however, is a wench of spirit, and returns him as good 
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as he sends—just hear her speak. She is not to be put off like a 
mother, — 


** Upon the morrow ! prate not thus to me! 

He shall to-night go with me where I list, 

Or never see my face again. ‘To-morrow ! 

Open the door, I say! this weakly barrier 
Shall not oppose my way.” (Beating violently.) Page 247. 
This at once alarms the count, who fears she may do some rash 
thing. Bernard unbolts the door. Zaterloo comes from his con- 
cealment—and, enter Mira superbly dressed, and in a violent 
passion. Then the following dialogue ensues: 


“ Mira. Is this the way you keep your promises? 
Is this your faith ? is this your gallantry ? 
** Count Z. Mira, my gentle love, | pray thee hear me! 
I sent to tell thee bus’ness of great moment. 
‘* Mira. Yes, yes! 1 have receiv’d your scurvy message, 
And well I know that ev’ry paltry matter 
Is cause sufficient for neglecting me. 
* Count Z. Thou know’st to be from thee is painful to me. 
** Mira. So it should seem, by taking so much care 
To comfort ye the while. (pointing to the wine, &c.) 
You do you bus’ness jovially, methinks. 
** Count Z. Thou art too warm: accuse me as thou wilt 
Of aught but want of love. 
** Mira. O thou deceitful man! I know thee well: 
Thou talk’st of love, and thou wouldst break my heart. 
** Count Z. Indeed I am to blame, my genile love ; 
Yet be not thus: in token of forgiveness 
This friendly cup receive, and smile upon me. 
(Offering her a cup, which she dashes to the ground. ) 
“ Mira. Off with thy hateful gifts! nought from thy hands 
Will I receive ; I scorn thy offering. 
Ev’n the rich robe thou hast so often promis’d me : 
Ay and so oft forgot, so I must call it, 
I would now scorn, since thou dost slight my love, 
** Count Z. Indeed, my Mira, thou shalt have that robe 
Before two days be past, I swear to thee. 
Then do not look so frowningly, my love; 
1 know thou hast a soft relenting nature ; 
Smile my forgiveness. 
‘“‘ Mira, O thou provoking man! thou know’st full well 
It is thyself and not thy gifts I prize : 
Thou know’st too well how my fond doating heart 
Is moved with the soft witch’ry of thy tongue ; 
Yet thou wilt vex me thus, and break my heart. 
Oh! ’tis too much! (pretending to burst into tears. ) 
‘Count Z. I cannot see thee weep: what would’st thou have ? 
** Mira. 1 will have nought, unless you go with me, 
** Count Z. 1 cannot now, for I have urgent bus’ness. 
“ Mira. Then stay, and never see my face again. 
O that some friendly hand would end my days, 
Since J have lived to see me thus despis’d. 
** Count Z. (aside to Bernard.) Bernard, I think I must e’en go with her. 
See thou to Rayner: I will soon return. 
(Aloud.) Then let us go, my love, thou dost compel me. 
Thy hand, sweet Mira. (Ezeunt Zaterloo and Mira. ) 
“Ber. Well, gentle friends, it is blest liberty 
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Our noble chief enjoys. I must to Rayner. 
Stay if you will, and keep ye merry here. 
(Omnes.) No, we are tir’d, we will retire to rest. [Exeunt. 

This is all very bad it is true—too bad to dwell upon, and 
therefore we have, in passing, simply furnished our comments, 
by italicising those parts which indicate some of our views, 
leaving the reader with the advantage of previous suggestions 
to form his own opinion and to determine between us; with this 
understanding, however, that in case of doubt, not only from 
the influence of mercy, but gallantry, Miss Baillie should stand 
acquitted. Let us now proceed to the third scene of the second 
act, which, if our impressions be correct, is infinitely worse 
than that already noticed. 

In the progress of the first act, the Robbers having, together 
with Rayner, agreed to take the life of Hubert, they are intro- 
duced in the second act, with the following instruction to the 
performers, which for its novelty, is entitled to some regard— 
‘‘ Enter Count Zaterloo, Rayner, Sebastian, and others of 
the band armed, and a few of them bearing in their hands 
dark-lanthorns. (It is particularly requested if this play 
should ever be acted, that no light may be permitted upon the 
stage, but that which proceeds from the lanthorns only.) We 
think the latter part of the advice extraordinary and entirely su- 
pererogatory, as the dark-lanthorns will undoubtedly furnish the 
only light of that stage, upon which sucha play as Rayner 
shall ever be performed. But to resume. In pursuit of Hubert 
and his booty, Rayner is somehow or other separated from his 
friends, and in despite of the dark lanthorns, gets lost in the 
mazes of the forest, where, seeing a light through the trees, he 
makes for it, and then the scene changes, and we are introduced 
to ** Zhe Old man of the wood,” seated in his cave, with a lamp 
burning dimly before him, while, in the language of the author, 
certainly not the most choice, ‘‘ the thunder is heard still very 
loud.’ 

We will not mar the gratification of others, by giving detached 
passages of this scene, but present it to them entire, not even 
omitting the stage directions, which really are more astonishing 
than the remainder of the production, and scarcely less inter- 
esting. — 

** Old Man. Doth angry heav’n still roll its loudest peal 

O’er th’ unblest head? Ay, thro’ its deaf’ning roar 
I hear the blood-avenging Spirits’ voice, 

And, as each furious turmoil spends its strength, 
Still sounds upon the far-receding storm 

Their distant growl. 

Tis hell that sends its fire and devils up 

To lord it in the air.—The very wind, 


Rising in fitful eddies, horribly sounds, 
Like Gertie of damned howlings from beneath. 
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Is this a storm of nature’s elements ? 
O, no, no, no! the blood-avenging spirits 
Ride on the madding clouds: There is no place, 
Not in the wildest den, wherein may rest i 
The unblest head. (Knocking heard without.) 
Ha! knocking at my door! 
( Pauses and listens much alarmed: knocking heard still louder.) 
Say who art thou that Anock’st so furiously 2 
Think’st thou the clouds are sparing of their din, 
That thou must thunder too? Say who thou art, 
And what thou would’st at such an hour as this, 
In such a place ? 
** Ray. (Wéithout.) 1do not ask admittance as a guest— 
Would’st thou not save a creature from destruction, 
Ev’n a dumb animal? Unbar the door, 
And let me lay my body under shelter. 
(Old man aida no answer ; storm heard very loud. ) 
*¢ Ray. (Without.) f thou’rt @ man in nature as in voice, 
Thou can’st not sit at peace beneath-thy roof, 
And shut a stranger out to the rude night. 
I would, so circumstanced, have sheltered thee. 
“ Old Man. He tries to move me with a soothing voice—(aside. ) 
(Aloud.) Thou art a knave; I will not let thee in. 
“ Ray. (Without.) Belike lam; yet do not fear my wiles: 
All men are honest in a night like this. 
“Old Man. Then I will let thee in: whoe’er thou art. 
Thou hast some sense, shouldst thou lack better things. 
(He unbars a small door, and Rayner enters, xs ruffled and ex- 
hausted by the storm, and without his hat.) 
es ~ Ym much beholden to thee— 
ss - No, thou art not. 
** Ray. ‘The violence of the night must plead my pardon, 
For breaking thus unask’d upon your rest— , 
But wand’ring from my way, I know not how, 
And losing my companions on the road, 
Deep in the ’tangled wood the storm o’ertook me : 
When, spying thro’ the trees this glimm’ring lamp, 
And judging it, as now it doth appear, 
The midnight taper of some holy man, 
Such as do oft in dreary wilds like this 
Hold their abode, l-ventur’d onward. 
(Old man offering him bread and dried fruits.) 
** Old Man. Poy ig warm hungry, 
- . thank you gratefully. 
- bid Man. There nee need. 
Fall to, if thou hast any mind to it. 
“ Ray. Ithank you truly, but Iam not hungry. 
** Old Man. Perhaps thou’rt dainty. YVve nought else to give thee. 
** Ray. 1 should despise myself, if any food 
Could bear such value in my estimation, 
As that it should to me a straw’s worth seem, 
To feed on homeliest, or on richest fare. 
“Old Man. So much the better. (They sit down.) 
“ Ray. If I may guess from all I see around me, 
The luxuries and follies of the world 
Have long been banish’d here. 
(Old man looks sternly at Rayner, who looks fixedly upon him again, 
and both remain for some time silent.) 
“ Old Man. Why look’st thou so? 
What is there in my face that thou would’st scan? 
I’m old and live alone : what would’st thou know ? 
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‘* Ray. 1 crave your pardon, and repress all wishes 
That may disturb you. 
“Old Man. ‘The night wears on, let us both go to rest. 
‘* Hay. I thank you, for in truth I’m very tir’d. 
“Old Man. (Pointing to his couch.) There is thy place. 
‘* Ray. Nay, I am young; the ground shall be my couch— 

I will not take your bed. 

(Old man then gives Rayner a cloak, which he wraps about him, lay- 
ing himself down in a corner of the cave.—The storm now heard 
at a distance.—After walking up and down for some time, the old 
man goes close up to Rayner, who appears asleep, and looks earn- 
estly upon him: Rayner opening his eyes seems surprised. ) 

“Old Man. Be not rte 1 will not cut thy throat. 
“ Ray. (Starting half up from the ground.) 
Nay, heaven such deed forfend! I fear thee not : 
I can defend myself.—( Grasping his sword. ) 
“Old Man. Be not offended ; but methought thy looks 

Did seem as tho’ thou wert afraid of me— 

Rest thou in peace—rest thou in peace, young man : 

1 would not do thee harm for many worlds. 

( Rayner goes to rest again, still keeping his drawn sword in his hand 
—the old man goes to rest likewise, but shortly after starts from 
his couch in great agitation. ) 

** Old Man. 1t is mine hour of horror: ’tis upon me ! 

I hear th’ approaching sound of feet unearthly : 

I feel the pent up vapour’s chilly breath 

Burst from the yawning vault: It is at hand— 

( Turning towards the door as if he saw some one enter.) 

Ha! com’st thou still in white and sheeted weeds, 

With hand thus pointing to thy bloody side ? 

‘Thy grave is deep enough in hallow’d ground ! 

Why com/’st thou ever on my midnight rest ? 

What dost thou want? If thou hast power, as seeming; 

Stretch forth thine arm and take my life ;—then free 

From fleshy fears, in nature as thyself, 

I’ll follow thee to hell, and there abide 

The searing flames: but here, upon this earth, 

Is placed between the living and the dead 

An awful mystery of separation, 

Which makes their meeting frightful and unhallow’d. 

(In the vehemence of his agitation, he throws out his arm and strikes 
it against Rayner, who alarmed at his ravings has left his resting- 

place and stolen softly behind him.) 

Ha! what art thou? (Starting and turning round to Rayner.) 

‘* Ray. Nay, thou with bristling locks, loose knocking joints 

And fixed eye-balls starting in their sockets, 

Who speak’st thus wildly to the vacant space, 

Say rather, what art thou. 

** Old Man. 1am a murderer. 

( Rayner starts back from him and drops his sword.) 

Ah! wherefore dost thou stare so strangely on me? 

There ’s no blood on me now ! ’tis long since past. 

Hast thou thyself no crime, that thus from me 

Thou dost in horror shrink ? 

** Ray. Most miserable man! 
“ Man. Thou truly say’st, for I am most miserable. 
“ Ray. And what am I? (after a disturbed pause) 

The storm did rage and bellow thro’ the air 

And the red lightning shiver’d ; 

No traveller would venture on his way 
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In such a night.—0O, blessed, blessed storm ! 

For yet it hath not been, and shall be never— 

Most Great and Merciful! sav’d from this gulf, 

May I to thee look up ?—No; in the dust 

(As he bows himself to the earth, and is about to kneel, the report of 
Jire arms is heard without, and he starts up again.) 

*Tis done! O, it is done !—the horrible act ! 

[Exit beating his forehead violently. 
** Old Man. What may this be? Some band of nightly robbers 

Is near my cave, committing violent deeds— 

Thy light, weak flame, shall not again betray me, 

And lure unwelcome visiters.—( Puts out the lamp and after a dark 
pause, enter Count Zaterloo supporting himself on First Gentle- 
man, who bears a dark lantern, which he sets down on the ground, 
and fastens the door of the cave carefully behind them.) 

** Count Z. 1am wounded grievously: who would have thought 

Of such a powerful guard of armed men 

Attending on his journey ?’—He is slain: 

Did’st thou not see him fall? 

** First Gent. Yes; we have kill’d our bird, but lost the eggs ; 

Fortune has play’d us false, yet we’ve escap’d : 

Here we may rest; this cave is tenanted 

With some lone being whom we may control, 

And take possession—(discovering old man) Something living here! 

What art thou ?— 

** Old Man. 1 ama thing no better than yourselves— 
** First Gent. ‘The better then for thee that thou art so— 
“Count Z. Conduct me onward: I perceive an opening 

Which leads, J guess, to some more close recess ; 

Lay me down there, for [ am very faint. 

6 First Gent. 1 will obey thee—come thou too old man; 

Not from my sight one moment must thou budge— 

Come on: for mark me well, should’st thou betray us, 

Tho’ fetter’d down with chains in grated dungeons, 

Our arms were long enough to reach to thee.” { Exeunt. 


Hubert having, as we perceive, been murdered, Rayner, after 
his exit from the old man’s cave, instead of avoiding arrest, from 
some strange whim contrives to throw himself into the hands 
of the attendants upon the dead body, and in consequence is 
guarded to the city to await his trial. He is tried, and notwith- 
standing an eloquent speech, in which we are assured he acquit- 
ted himself most nobly, he was convicted ; and of course sen- 
tenced to death; and under this sentence, would you believe it, 
he labours and lingers through three entire acts, each of which 
seems as long as an ordinary life. Only imagine the hero of a 
tragedy, condemned to an ignominious death in the very begin- 
ning of a third act, and remaining in the penitentiary from that 
time until the termination of the piece—weeping and laughing 
under the alternate influence of fear and hope; and in the obvious 
and natural desire to beguile the moments as they flew, absolute- 
4 talking every body ¢o death, but himself. The condition of 

lizabeth, his betrothed, a well drawn and admirable character, 
who prefers the prison with, to liberty without him, is truly pi- 
tiable, for she is not only, as has been said, incarcerated with him, 
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but he actually deprives her of the last privilege that a woman 
parts with, by doing almost all the talking himself. Certainly 
she must have regretted, even with all her fidelity and affection, 
if of our mind, that the Germans of that day had not anticipated 
modern improvements in punishment, and ordered the offender 
to solitary confinement. The hero at length succeeds, praise be 
to nature, in talking himself, as if ever the play be performed 
he must talk the audience—into a profound sleep; and while in 
this state, “the wretched negro who serves the prisoners,”’ at- 
tempts stealing his cloak—truly a very appropriate prison occur- 
rence. During the attempt, however, Rayner awakes, and then 
at once he falls to talking and philosophizing again, concludes 
that dead men require no cloaks, makes Cuffee a present of the 
garment, and thereby prevents the intended felony. By the in- 
fluence of General Haldebrane, a friend of his father, and the con- 
fessions of Zaterloo, a pardon is at last obtained, but the messen- 
ger is so tardy in forthcoming with it, that the axe would pre- 
viously have effectually done its business, had not Ohio (the name 
of the African), in consideration of the cloak, 


** Sawn across the main prop of the scaffold, 
So that the headsman, mounting first, the platform 
Fell with a crash, and he all maim’d and bruis’d, 
Unfit to do his office, was perforce 
Probably compelled to send for another. In the meantime, as 
good luck would have it, the tardy messenger arrives, and the 
pardon is formally announced. 

Murder may be pardoned ; but where is the executive clemen- 
cy that can be extended to the accumulated and enormous crimes 
of such a play as this? In contemplating its shocking and ano- 
malous vices, its deficiency in taste, its imperfections in language, 
its irregularity of design, we perceive no chance for mercy— 
none for pardon left; and we are only permitted to exclaim, with 
throbbing breast and tearful eye, while the final and irrevocable 
drop falis—“‘ unfortunate Miss Baillie !”’ 

But let it not be supposed that this is a fair specimen of the 
dramatic works of this accomplished and distinguished woman— 
it is the very worst ; and it is no small praise to the author to 
say, that she has intrinsic worth enough, to allow for all its blem- 
ishes and faults, and still reserve to herself a higher fame than 
nine-tenths of the authors of the present day even venture to 
aspire to. Her Basil and De Monfort of themselves alone, would 
secure to her the admiratior and respect of posterity. The for- 
mer particularly, is a most attractive and highly wrought drama, 
and we cannot deny ourselves the gratification of furnishing a 
succinct account of the outline of this play, and introducing a 
few passages calculated to show the superiority of its moral, as 
well as literary character. We feel the greater freedom in doing 
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this, as although referred to by other reviewers, it has never been 
particularly examined—and also, as those who censure boldly, 
should not be sparing of their praise—where it is deserved. 

Basil is designed to show the power of love, and the author 
informs us that she has endeavoured ‘to give an unbroken view 
of the passion from its beginning, and to mark it with those pe- 
culiar traits which distinguish its different stages of progression,” 
and in this endeavour she has been eminently successful. 

The scene of this play is laid in Mantua—the time, the six- 
teenth century, when Francis the First was defeated by Charles 
the Fifth at Pavia. Count Basil is a youthful, stern, and inflexi- 
ble general in the emperor’s service, on the way to join whom, 
he passes through Mantua with his troops. While at Mantua, a 
procession takes place in honour of St. Francis, whose holy in- 
fluence it was supposed had restored the duke to health; in this 
procession, the duke’s daughter, Victoria, a magnificent beauty, 
and all the fairest ladies of the court, bear their respective parts. 
Basil, also occupying a distinguished station in the pageant, is 
ST to Victoria, the effect of whose appearance upon him, 


e thus beautifully and naturally describes to his friend Rosin- 
berg. 


**Oh! didst thou mark her when she first appear’d ? 
Still distant, slowly moving with her train; 
Her robe and tresses floating on the wind 
Like some light figure in a morning cloud ? 
Then, as she onward to the eye became 
The more distinct, how lovelier still she grew ! 
That graceful bearing of her slender form, 
Her roundly spreading breast, her tow’ring neck, 
Her face ting’d sweetly with the bloom of youth. 
But when approaching near, she tow’rds us turn’d, 
Kind mercy! what a countenance wus there ! 
And when to our salute she gently bow’d, 
Didst mark that smile rise from her parting lips ? 
Soft swell’d her glowing cheek, her eyes smil’d too : 
O how they smil’d ! ’twas like the beams of Heaven ! 
I felt my roused soul within me start 
Like something wak’d from sleep.” Page 30. 


Upon being cautioned by his friend, on the pride of self-secu- 
rity, he exclaims, — 


** Thou art not serious, 
From early youth, war has my mistress been, 
And though a ru one, I’!l constant prove, 
And not ke her now. There may be joys, 
Which, to the strange o’erwhelming of the soul, 
Visit the lover’s breast beyond all others; 
E’en now, how dearly do I feel there may ! 
But what of them? they are not made for me— 
The hasty flashes of contending steel 
Must serve instead of glances from my love, 
And for soft breathing sighs the cannon’s roar.” 

Act I—Scene 2. Page 30. 
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Notwithstanding this bravado, as might readily be imagined, 
the consequence of this interview is to induce Basil, under the 
influence of love, to delay his mareh with his troops, although it 
is understood that the main and rival armies of Francis and 
Charles are approaching each other. He however communicates 
to the duke, who is secretly in the interest of Francis, his deter- 
mination to go on the morrow, but afterwards, with the weakness 
and capriciousness of his nature, at the request of Victoria, he 
consents to remain another day. Meantime the news of a speedy 
and inevitable battle arrives. Basil, reckless of his former fame, 
attends a masquerade, and there unwittingly informs Victoria, 
who is in disguise, of the feelings of his heart. Victoria discovers 
herself, and during this delightful occupation between the lovers, 
the duke contrives, by the aid of Gauriccio, to spirit up the troops 
of Count Basil to mutiny, or revolt. Basil, upon being apprized 
of this by Rosinberg, presents himself most gallantly before his 
rebellious ranks. They insist upon being marched at once to 
Milan, to which he replies; and his reply is worthy of his fame. 

** Nay, if I am your leader, I’ll command ye ; 
And where I do command, there shal! you go, 
But not to Milan. No, nor shall you deviate 
E’en half a furlong from your destin’d way, 
To seize the golden booty of the east. 
Think not to gain, or temporize with me; 
For should I this day’s mutiny survive, 
Much as I’ve lov’d you, soldiers, ye shall find me 
Still more relentless in pursuit of vengeance ; 
Tremendous, cruel, military vengeance. 
There is no mean—a desperate game ye play ; 
Therefore, I say, obey, or murder me. 
Do as ye will, but do it manfully. 
He is a coward who doth threaten me : 
The man who slays me, but an angry soldier ; 
Acting in passion, like the frantic son, 
Who struck his sire and wept.” 

Act 1V.—Scene 2. Page 46. 


Subordination is thus soon restored. Rosinberg suggests the idea 
of treachery on part of the duke to Basil, who thereupon deter- 
mines to leave the court at once, but is again delayed by an invyi- 
tation to join Victoria in the pleasures of the chase. Here, while 
engaged in a most delightful dialogue with the fair deceiver, in- 
formation arrives that the imperial army under the brave Pescaro, 
has beaten the French near Pavia, and taken Francis prisoner. 

The mortification and distraction of Basil upon receiving this 
news—his shame and remorse—are admirably described; and 
the whole of this portion of the play is worked up to a pitch of 
the most intense interest and anxiety. Unable to endure the hor- 
rors of reflection, the hero takes his own life; and Victoria, the 
fair false one, ensnared even in her own toils, in a paroxysm of 
grief, throws herself upon the dead body, in defiance of Valto- 
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mer and Isabella, and bursts forth into the following pathetic 


appeal : 


** QO! force me not away! by his cold corse, 


Let me lie down and weep. O! Basil, Basil! 
The gallant and the brave! how hast thou loved me! , 
If there is any holy kindness in you, (to Jsab. and Valt.) 
Tear me not hence. 
For he lov’d me in thoughtless folly lost, 
With all my faults, most worthless of his love; 
And him PII love in the low bed of death, 
In horror and decay.— 
Near his lone tomb I’Il spend my wretched days, 
In humble pray’r for his departed spirit: 
Cold as his grave shall be my earthy bed, 
As dark my cheerless cell. Force me not hence. 
I will not go, for grief hath made me strong.” 
Act V.—Scene3. Page 57. 





Thus ends the tragedy of Basil, which may be justly said to 
be a work of great power. There are, it must be admitted, some 
verbal inaccuracies in it; but they are too unimportant to require 
animadversion. ‘The plot—the sentiment—the language, are all 
of the best order, and the mind is carried forward to the de- 
nouement, not only naturally, but gracefully. The characters 
are perfectly sustained, and the interest, although not intense 


throughout, nevertheless pervades the whole performance, and 
with but little apparent effort on the part of the author, com- 
pletely absorbs the reader from first to last. If Miss Baillie had 
written nothing but Count Basil, her memory would long survive 
her frail tenement of clay; and she would be entitled to hold, as 
she now with other aids, most decidedly does hold, and as we 
are delighted to repeat, the proudest place among the dramatic 
poets of our age. 

De Monfort is not inferior to Basil, and that is assuredly praise 
enough; nay, if we may hazard an opinion upon a subject in 
which we do not profess to be au fait, it is perhaps better adapt- | 
ed to the stage than any other of this author’s productions. 
Hatred, as has been said, is the subject of the story—hatred deep, 
unalloyed, unmitigated, unresisted. This play has so long had 
possession of the public mind that it is familiar to all, and in our 
discussion does not therefore require any particular detail of its 
features. It entirely turns upon an injury, real or imaginary, sus- 
tained by De Monfort, the hero, from the hand of Rezenvelt, 
the nature and course of which the former thus forcibly describes 
in the dialogue with his sister Jane: 


«* De Mon. Oh! that detested Rezenvelt; 


Re rr 








E’en in our early sports, like two young whelps 
Of hostile breed, instinctively reverse, 

Each ’gainst the other pitch’d his ready pledge, 
And frown’d defiance. As we onward pass’d 
From youth to man’s estate, his narrow art . 
And envious gibing malice, poorly veil’d j 
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In the affected carelessness of mirth, 

Still more detestable and odious grew. 

There is no living being on this earth 

Who can conceive the malice of his soul, 

With all his gay and damned merriment, 

To those, by fortune or by merit plac’d 

Above his paltry self. When, low in fortune, 

He look’d upon the state of prosp’rous men, 

As nightly birds, rous’d from their murky holes, 

Do scowl and chatter at the light of day, 

I could endure it; even as we bear 

Th’ impotent bite of some half-trodden worm, 

1 could endure it. But when honours came, 

And wealth and new-got titles fed his pride; 

Whilst flatt’ring knaves did trumpet forth his praise, 

And grov’ling idiots grinn’d applauses on him; 

Oh! then I could no longer suffer it! 

It drove me frantic. —What! what would I give! 

What would I give to crush the bloated toad, 

So rankly do I loathe him! 

And would thy hatred crush the very man 

Who gave to thee that life he might have ta’en? 

That life which thou so rashly didst expose 

To aim at his? Oh! this is horrible! 

Ha! thou hast heard it, then? From all the world, 

But most of all from thee, I thought it hid. 

I heard a secret whisper, and resolv’d 

Upon the instant to return to thee. 

Didst thou receive my letter? 

I did! Idid! *twas that which drove me hither. 

I could not bear to meet thine eye again. 

Alas! that, tempted by a sister’s tears, 

I ever left thy house! These few past months, 

These absent months, have brought us all this wo. 

Had I remain’d with thee it had not been. 

And yet, methinks, it should not move you thus. 

You dar’d him to the field; both bravely fought; 

He, more adroit, disarm’d you; courteously 

Return’d the forfeit sword, which, so return’d, 

You did refuse to use against him more, 

And then, as says report, you parted friends. 

When he disarm’d this curs’d, this worthless hand 

Of its most worthless weapon, he but spar’d 

From dev’lish pride, which now derives a bliss 

In seeing me thus fetter’d, sham’d, subjected 

With the vile favour of his poor forbearance; 

Whilst he securely sits with gibing brow, 

And basely bates me like a muzzled cur 

Who cannot turn again.— 

Until that day, till that accursed day, 

1 knew not half the torment of this hell, 

Which burns within my breast. Heaven’s lightnings blast him!” 
Act I —Scene2. Page 94. 


It is but reasonable that we should give Rezenvelt’s account 
of the cause of their dissension also, which runs thus: 


*¢Q! from our youth he has distinguish’d me 


With ev’ry mark of hatred and disgust. 
For e’en in boyish sports I still oppos’d 
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His proud pretensions to pre-eminence; 
Nor would I to his ripen’d greatness give 
That fulsome adulation of applause 
A senseless crowd bestow’d. Though poor in fortune, 
I still would smile at vain-assuming wealth: 
But when unlook’d-for fate on me bestow’d 
Riches and splendour equal to his own, 
Though I, in truth, despise such poor distinction, 
Feeling inclin’d to be at peace with him, 
And with all men besides, I curb’d my spirit, 
And sought to sooth him. Then, with spiteful rage, 
From small offence he rear’d a quarrel with me, 
And dar’d me to the field. The rest you know. 
In short, I still have been th’ opposing rock, 
O’er which the stream of his o’erflowing pride 
Hath foam’d and fretted.” 
Act IV.—Scene 1. Page 100. 


The result is, that De Monfort, whose hatred is increased by 
the affection of his sister for Rezenvelt, waylays him in a thick 
wood, and takes his life. The murder is discovered by some 
monks in a neighbouring convent, who are alarmed by the cries 
of the victim, and they succeed in arresting De Monfort, bearing 
on his person the bloody evidence of his crime. De Monfort is 
then left for a time with the dead body, the monks retiring, 
which gives rise to the following highly wrought passage : 


** De Mon. Alone with thee! but thou art nothing now. 
Tis done, ’tis number’d with the things o’er-past; 
Would, would it were to come!— 
What fated end, what darkly gathering cloud 
Will close on all this horror? 
O that dire madness would unloose my thoughts, 
And fill my mind with wildest fantasies, 
Dark, restless, terrible! aught, aught but this! 
( Pauses and shudders.) 
How with convulsive life he heav’d beneath me, 
E’en with the death’s wound gor’d! O horrid, horrid! 
Methinks I feel him still.—What sound is that? 
I heard a smother’d groan.—lt is impossible! 
( ing steadfastly at the body.) 
It moves! it moves! the cloth doth heave mes swell. 
It moves again! [ cannot suffer this— 
Whate’er it be, I will uncover it. 
(Runs to the corpse, and tears off the cloth in despair. ) 
All still beneath. 
Nought is there here but fix’d and grizly death. 
How sternly fix’d! Oh! those glazed eyes! 
They look upon me still. 
(Shrinks back with horror.) 
Come, madness! come unto me senseless death! 
I cannot suffer this! Here, rocky wall, 
Scatter these brains, or dull them! 


(Runs —~ and, dashing his head against the wall, falls upon 
the é y” 
Act V.—Scene2. Pages 106 and 107. 


This is followed by the interview and dialogue between De 
Monfort and his sister Jane, with which we shall take leave of 
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this drama, and than which, nothing can be more natural or pa- 


** De Mon. 


«* Jane. 


** Jane. 





DNs ta et td 


** De Mon. 





** Jane. 
** De Mon. 


** Jane. 


*¢ Jane. 


thetic. The quotation begins with the announcement of the arri- 
val of his sister. 


This is too much! All I can bear but this! 
It must not be.—Run and prevent her coming. 
Say, he who is detain’d a prisoner here 

Is one to her unknown. I now am nothing. 
I am a man of holy claims bereft; 

Out of the pale of social kindred cast; 
Nameless and horrible.— 

Tell her De Monfort far from hence is gone 
Into a desolate and distant land, 

Ne’er to return again. Fly, tell her this; 
For we must meet no more. 

(Enter Jane De Monfort, bursting into the chamber, and followed 
by Freberg, Abbess, and several Nuns. ) 

We must! we must! My brother, O my brother! 

(De Monfort turns away his head, and hides his face with his arm. 
Jane stops short, and, making a great effort, turns to Freberg, 
and the others who followed her, and with an air of dignity 
stretches out her hand, beckoning them to retire. All retire but 
Freberg, who seems to hesitate.) 

And thou too, Freberg: call it not unkind, 
[Exit Freberg, Jane and De Monfort only remain. 
My hapless Monfort! 

(De oer turns round and looks sorrowfully upon her; she 
opens her arms to him, and he, rushing into them, hides his face 
upon her breast and Ps 

Ay, give thy sorrow vent; here may’st thou weep. 

(in broken accents.) Oh! this, my sister, makes me feel again 
The kindness of affection. 

My mind has in a dreadful storm been tost; 

Horrid and dark.—I thought to weep no more.— 

I’ve done a deed—But I am human still. 

I know thy suff’rings: leave thy sorrow free: 

Thou art with one who never did upbraid; 

Who mourns, who loves thee still. 

Ah! say’st thou so? no, no; it should not be. 
(Shrinking from her.) 1am a foul and bloody murderer, 
For such embrace unmeet: O leave me! leave me! 
Disgrace and public shame abide me now; 

And all, alas! who do my kindred own, 

The.direful portion share.—Away, away! 

Shall a disgrac’d and public criminal 

Degrade thy name, and claim affinity 

To noble worth like thine’—TI have no name ; 

I’m nothing now, not e’en to thee; depart. 

(She takes his hand, and, grasping it firmly, speaks with a de- 

termined voice.) 
De Monfort, hand in hand we have enjoy’d 
The playful term of infancy together; 
And in the rougher path of ripen’d years 
We’ve been each other’s stay. Dark lowers our fate, 
And terrible the storm that gathers o’er us; 
But nothing, till that latest agony 
Which severs thee from nature, shall unloose 
This fix’d and sacred hold. In thy dark prison-house; 
In the terrific face of armed law; 
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Yea, on the scaffold, if it needs must be, 
I never will forsake thee. 
** De Mon. (looking at her with admiration.) Heav’n bless thy gen’rous soul, 
my noble Jane! 
I thought to sink beneath this load of ill, 
Depress’d with infamy and open shame; 
I thought tosink in abject wretchedness: 
But for thy sake I’ll rouse my manhood up, 
And meet it bravely; no unseemly weakness, 
I feel my rising strength, shall blot my end, 
To clothe thy cheek with shame. 
** Jane. Yes, thou art noble still. 
** De Mon. With thee, Iam; who were not so with thee? 
But ah! my sister, short will be the term. 
Death’s stroke will come, and in that state beyond, 
Where things unutterable wait the soul, 
New from its earthly tenement discharg’d, 
We shall be sever’d far. 
Far as the spotless purity of virtue 
Is from the murd’rer’s guilt, far shall we be. 
This is the gulf of dread uncertainty 
From which the soul recoils, 
** Jane. The God who made thee is a God of mercy; 
Think upon this. 
*¢ De Mon. (shaking his head.) No, no! this blood! this blood! 
** Jane. Yes, e’en the sin of blood may be forgiven, 
When humble penitence hath once aton’d. 
“‘ De Mon. (eagerly.) What, after terms of lengthen’d misery, 
Imprison’d anguish of tormented spirits, 
Shall I again, a renovated soul, 
Into the blessed family of the good 
Admittance have? Think’st thou that this may be? 
Speak, if thou canst: O speak me comfort here! 
For dreadful fancies, like an armed host, 
Have push’d me to despair. It is most horrible— 
O speak of hope! if any hope there be. 
(Jane is silent, and looks sorrowfully upon him; then clasping her 
hands, and turning her eyes to heaven, seems tu mutter a prayer.) 
«‘ De Mon. Ha! dost thou pray for me? Heav’n hear thy prayer! 
I fain would kneel.—Alas! I dare not do it. 
‘¢ Jane. Not so! all by th’ Almighty Father form’d, 
May in their deepest mis’ry call on him. 
Come kneel with me, my brother. 

(She kneels and py herself; he kneels by her, and clasps his 
hands fervently, but speaks not. A noise of chains clanking is 
heard without, and they both rise.) 

*¢ De Mon. Hear’st thou that noise? They come to interrupt us. 
« Jane. (moving towards a side door.) Then let us enter here. 
*¢ De Mon. (catching hold of her with a look of horror.) Not there—not there— 
the corpse—the bloody corpse! 
Act V.i—Scene 4. Page 108. 


Pride—remorse—hatred—fraternal affection—and the dread of 
an ignominious and disgraceful death, are too much for his ex- 
hausted frame, and in this struggle of the passions, ‘‘ he bursts 
some stream of life within his breast,’’ and dies. 

Let any man read De Monfort, and then say, if he can, that 
the plan of Miss Baillie is impracticable, or that her delineation 
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of a single passion is incapable of furnishing adequate material 
for a most sublime, effective, and affecting traged y—perfectly 
original in all its parts, so far as the emotions of the human bo- 
som can be original, and suffering nothing from a comparison 
with any writer’s since the time of Otway. True, it is difficult 
to run the parallel, but it is certainly equal to the Barbarossa of 
Brown—the Fair Penitent of Rowe—or even the Revenge of 
Young—equal to them in invention and poetical merit, and is 
not this a measure of fame rarely filled? In refinement and deli- 
cacy of sentiment, she far surpasses them all; and we cannot, in 
justice, forbear to say, while upon this subject, that there is a 
vein of pure morality, bordering closely upon piety itself, that 
characterizes all the works of Miss Baillie, and which cannot 
fail to impart to the mind, convincing proof, that every thing that 
comes from her pen, is the offspring of the best of motives, 
thereby establishing for her, a character even beyond the reach 
of her great intellectual fame. 

Ethwald, which depicts the rise and fall of ambition—Con- 
stantine Paleologus, a historical play—and the Family Legend 
-—all written in blank verse, are respectable literary perform- 
ances, yet we should suppose not well calculated for the stage. 
There are many brilliant passages in each of them, but in the 
tout ensemble, they are far inferior to either of those to which 
our attention has already been directed. We regret that neither 
time nor space is afforded to select some of their more attractive 
scenes, as they would abundantly requite us for the pains; but 
in quoting from Miss Baillie, it is easier to begin than to con- 
clude, and as the whole volume is now before the public, in 
an alluring dress, we will not further forestall the gratification of 
readers, by presenting to them detached parts, of what is entirely 
deserving of their especial regard. 

As relates to the tragedies of Orra—The Dream—The Mar- 
tyr—The Bride—and the Election,—the latter of which is in 
prose—and the musical drama of Zhe Beacon, they are certainly 
not favourable specimens of our author’s powers—nor does she 
seem so to have considered them. They are but little known, 
except from their parentage, and that undoubtedly is their highest, 
if not their only recommendation. —Homer occasionally nods— 
Shakspeare had his Titus Andronicus, and Apollo himself, we 
are told, will at times unbend his bow. The pieces referred to, 
have been severely, though not unjustly criticised in former Re- 
views, and we are not inclined to add the infliction even of 
merited reproof. Miss Baillie can well afford to resign them to 
their fate, and amply solace herself for the loss, while reclining 
upon the accumulated and verdant laurels of thirty years—laurels 
which ‘shall grow greener with the lapse of time.” 

Of the comedies we are likewise unwilling to speak. We have 
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— them with great care, and with no inconsiderable pain. 
ey have no wit—no point—and neither pith nor moment. 
They appear to have been commenced and prosecuted without 
any definite object—_to have been, in other words, written in pur- 
suit of a plot, instead of having been framed for its development; 
in her own language, ‘while making the coat, she thought 
chiefly of the buttons and buckram, instead of the pattern.” 
Sometimes they seem to have terminated in the middle, and fre- 
quently not to have terminated at the end. Their very names 
often set badly on them, and it may be fairly inferred that nei- 
ther the Graces nor the Muses, were attendants upon their birth 
or their christening. The Siege, for instance, is the title of one 
of them, and is derived from the circumstance of a mimic attack 
upon the Castle of Valdemere, for the purpose of putting to the 
proof the courage of a favourite suitor, who stands in the way of 
Antonio, for whom the experiment is suggested. This single inci- 
dent, which can hardly be considered as entering into the essen- 
tials of the play, is relied upon to indicate its character. The 
Tryal, too,is not more appropriately chosen, the name being taken 
from an attempt, upon the part of a foolish girl, with the concur- 
rence of a still more foolish old man, to ascertain the extent of a 
lover’s affections, by subjecting him to the various and familiar 
tests of coquetry and vanity. We will not pause to examine the 
others. There is not much, certainly, in a mere name, but where 
there is nothing else, it is not entirely unworthy of remark, and 
it may serve at least, together with the other proofs, to sustain 
the allegation, that the author had no very distinct views of her 
— either before she commenced, or after she had finished. 

e have thus passed as hastily and briefly over the works of 
Miss Baillie, as their nature and extent would allow. We have 
ventured to differ from the Edinburgh critics in regard to the 
originality and practicability of her plan; and we take leave also, 
to differ with them in the suggestion, that the author writes 
slowly, and with great apparent difficulty. On the contrary, it 
is manifest to our eye, that many of her publications have been 
written in great haste, and that most of her imperfections are 
attributable to that very circumstance. She has written half as 
much as Shakspeare himself, who was unquestionably the most 
rapid writer and thinker that the world ever knew. She has 
produced more than half the other poets that have flourished, 
considered separately; and in the general, she has written much 
better. Forming our opinion, therefore, of the facility of her 
composition from its quantity, we have no reason to suppose that 
her productions are by any means laboured. Certainly, it is no 
merit to do negligently, that which we do without compulsion ; 
but at the same time, it is unjust in measuring the energies or 
capacity of the mind, that we should be governed by the notion 
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that its greatest powers have been employed in what is obviously 
the mere sportiveness and play of the imagination. Censure 
the errors of inattention if you will, but do not carry the con- 
demnation so far, as to suppose that they arise from any radical 
incompetency. 

A word or two in conclusion, as respects the remainder of this 
volume. The Fugitive Pieces, as they are denominated, consist 
of about a dozen pages of poetry very indifferently written— 
probably composed in early life, and in no respect distinguished 
from the early productions of others, which from time imme- 
morial have encumbered the earth. Among the Metrical ballads, 
Wallace is inferior to Miss Holford’s Fight of Falkirk, or even 
Scot’s Hallidon Hill: Columbus is superior to nothing; and Gri- 
seld Baillie is by no means, in point of merit, an unfit compa- 
nion for it. But those who write much, must write something 
badly; the mind is not always in the same tone—if it were so, 
external influences necessarily vary; and it is therefore, perhaps, 
rather a subject of surprise that Miss Baillie should have so ge- 
nerally succeeded, than that she should have occasionally failed. 
We have read her work carefully—with great, though not un- 
interrupted pleasure, and we consider her among poets, what 
Angelica Kaufman was among painters—rarely equalled by men, 
and surpassing all of her own sex. 





Art. IX.—The Life of William Roscoe, by his Son, Henry 
Roscor: 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1833. 


THE composition and publication of this work by the estima- 
ble biographer, needed no apology. To record the life of sucha 
man as Roscoe, was, in some measure, a duty to the public—and 
particularly at the hands of those who were in possession of the 
most accurate sources of information. It is a filial offering wor- 
thy both of the distinguished father and the son; who, by the 
able manner in which he has performed the undertaking, has 
assured additional reputation to the name of Roscoe. 

The life of a literary man has been supposed to be devoid of 
much stirring interest; and to a certain extent, where the course 
of the individual’s life has been undisturbed by incidents, hay- 
ing in themselves no connexion with his literary pursuits, but 
has flowed on, varied only by the depressions and occasional suc- 
cess which usually mark a career of the kind, the observation is 
correct. Unlike the statesman or the warrior, the events of the 
life of the man of letters more immediately concern himself, 
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his own personal comforts, wants, or gratifications; while, with 
the former, though these are often the spring of action, their 
operations are with and among their fellow-men, and exercise, 
therefore, more directly, an extended influence. The effect and 
the results of a literary man’s career, are of a moral character, 
and evidenced by the success of his productions. In this respect, 
indeed, they are often infinitely more important than even those 
public deeds of the soldier or the statesman, which have been 
most loudly vaunted by the trump of fame. 

In one point of view, however, the life of even the humblest 
and most obscure son of genius is matter of pleasing regard. It 
is the contemplation of intellect—its struggles and its develop- 
ment; and the sense which it confers, of permanent duration. 
Roscoe has described the idea better than we can pretend to do, in 
his Preface to the Life of Pope, (which we shall hereafter notice) 
and we therefore present his own language to our readers: 

**It has been so often repeated, that the life of a literary man is unproductive 
of incident, that we seem disposed to credit it ; but although this may soothe the 
indolence or allay the apprehensions of a biographer, it is by no means borne 
out by the fact. The professors of literature have always been too ready to pay 
their homage to the world, and to assent to the idea, that nothing is deserving of 
notice but the affairs of states, and the great events and transactions of public 
life; but it is not for these that we look in the history of a man of genius. We 
have a different object in view ; and his life is as full of interest and information 
in that after which we inquire, as that of a soldier in his battles, or a politician in 
his schemes. In human affairs, every thing is permanent in proportion as it is 
connected with intellect ; and whilst the common events of life weary by repeti- 
tion, and the memory of them perishes through neglect, the productions of the 
mind preserve their lustre, and even shine brighter from age to age. Under such 
circumstances, nothing that relates to a favourite author, or his writings, can be 
indifferent tous. ‘Though he be dead, he yet speaketh ; his influence is with us 
and around us; we feel him breathing in his works; and our minds are formed, 
and our characters modified, by a master spirit that survives alike the attacks of 
envy and the efforts of time.” 

An interest, however, of this limited kind, is not the only at- 
traction in the life of Roscoe. His were not merely the dis- 
appointments and the mortifications which are the lot of the 

oor and unfriended heir of genius; though, as we shall see 
in the brief sketch of his life, which we intend to lay before 
our readers, he was forced for a long time to struggle with po- 
verty, and to push his way, under numerous embarrassments, 
up the steep and rugged path that leads to fame. In addition 
to this, we behold in the illustrious subject of this notice, the 
historian, the philosopher, and the poet; one, although not des- 
tined to hold a prominent post in political life, yet whose mind 
and pen were always employed in the contemplation and dis- 
cussion of subjects of the widest public interest. Catholic eman- 
cipation; penal jurisprudence; parliamentary reform; slavery ; 
the trade with India; the French war; each of these engaged 
his most anxious attention. In fine, every plan for the ameliora- 
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tion of the condition of society, obtained his firm advocacy and 
support ; the improvement of his fellow-men being the object 
nearest his heart. Circumstances, fortunately, at some periods of 
his life, permitted him to indulge his fond wish of encouraging 
and fostering unfriended ambition and talents, when they were 
directed to the advancement of the arts and sciences. 

The book under review contains a full detail of William Ros- 
coe’s life, writings, and opinions; the last, in a great measure 
derived from his voluminous correspondence, and even the first, 
in part, presented in his own words. With a production of this 
kind, we, of course, have no disposition to be censorious; but 
we cannot avoid saying, that we should have been better pleased, 
if the matter had been condensed, as might very readily and 
with advantage have been done, into one volume, by the omis- 
sion of the merely complimentary letters. It is too much the 
custom now, which it would be better for the biographer, in 
this instance, not to have followed, to make books, by the intro- 
duction of superfluous materials in order to furnish the stipulated 
number of volumes. 

There were no pretensions to aristocracy in the family of Ros- 
eoe. His father kept a public house, called the ‘‘ Bowling- 
Green,”’ in the neighbourhood of Liverpool—a place much re- 
sorted to by the inhabitants of that town—and also cultivated 
an extensive market-garden. His mother was a very uncom- 
mon woman ; of a superior mind and with the warmest feelings; 
to whose affectionate care and pious instructions, the future his- 
torian of Lorenzo was indebted for those seeds of piety and de- 
votion, which, early and deeply planted in his mind by her, 
grew up with such luxuriance under her tuition, and became 
the grace and the consolation of his advanced years. For her 
memory he ever entertained the deepest reverence and attach- 
ment; and to the commemoration of her virtues, he dedicated 
his youthful verses. When, in after years, the before humble 
name of Roscoe became illustrious from the talents and learning 
of its possessor, he was applied to, to furnish the genealogy of 
his family for the Herald’s College; he very candidly stated, 
‘¢ from all I can learn, if appears, that whilst other families have 
rolled on for centuries in distinct and appropriate channels, mine 
has always been mingled in the common mass, and has composed 
a part of the immense tide that daily falls into the ocean of obli- 
vion.”’ He added, that he was a good patriarch, and the proper 
person to begin a family, as he had six sons, besides daughters. 

He was born on the 8th day of March, 1753, at the Old Bow- 
ling-Green House, in Liverpool. His chief characteristic, when 
a child, was, what he himself denominated “a decided aver- 
sion to compulsion and restraint;’’? which we should construe to 
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mean, refractoriness ; to which, as he relates the anecdote of the 
difficulty with which he was carried to his schoolmistress for the 
a of being whipped, we should suppose he was indebt- 
ed for the pretty frequent experience of the rod. It was with 
extreme difficulty that he was subjected to the restraints neces- 
sary for the acquisition of any degree of learning. In early youth 
he showed a strong taste for the mechanical arts. Becoming in- 
timate with some painters in a manufactory of British china- 
ware, adjoining his father’s property, he assisted them in their 
labours, and became tolerably expert in the art; as a joiner, too, 
he was very proficient, having made for his own use a book-case 
with folding doors, in which he laid up such works as he was 
able to procure. Under several teachers, and with the assistance 
of his good mother, he received the elements of an English edu- 
cation; this was about the sum of what was imparted to him 
in his youth ; the learning of his after life being the fruit of his 
own efforts alone. His reading was very desultory—the English 
poets forming the chief part of the authors to whom he devoted 
his attention. He was of a wild, rambling, and rather unsocial 
disposition ; passing much of his time in strolling along the 
shores of the Mersey; yet, from childhood, ‘* touched with 
human sympathies,”’ tender-hearted and benevolent, and pain- 
fully alive to the oppression of his fellow men. 

At twelve years of age, Roscoe quitted school, having learnt, 
as his master said, all that he could teach him, which we have 
seen was not much; and he, then, assisted his father in his agri- 
cultural concerns. The chief produce of the farm was pota- 
toes; in the cultivation of which his father was very expert, the 
mode adopted being entirely by the use of the spade. In this 
William united; he and his brothers were accustomed to carry 
the vegetables to market in baskets upon their heads, and him- 
self was generally intrusted with the disposal of them. In la- 
borious occupations of this description several years of his life 
were passed, relieved only by the diversion of reading, of which 
he was fond. By this course of living he happily laid in a stock 
of health and vigour, which. stood him in good stead in his after 
life, when his literary occupations engrossed so much of his time. 
Roscoe always looked back to this period of his existence with 
peculiar pleasure; and remarked, that if he were called upon to 
say, whom he considered the happiest of the human race, he 
would answer, those who cultivate the earth by their own hands. 

Being in his fifteenth year, it was thought proper that he 
should make choice of some business or profession for his future 
life; and his taste for reading naturally inclined him to follow 
that which seemed to open to him the most sure means of grati- 
fying it. He accordingly entered the shop of a respectable book- 
seller, Mr. Gore; but soon got tired of the drudgery, and returned 
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to his agriculture. When about sixteen years old, he was articled 
for six years to a Mr. Eyes, an attorney and solicitor in Liver- 
pool. Upon this ‘¢ anxious and troublesome profession,” as he 
termed it, he thus entered, with the intention of making it the 
source of his future support. Though still fondly attached to the 
writing of poetry, and to reading, particularly that of the Eng- 
lish poets, he showed his good sense by his close application to 
his business; convinced that it was, of right, the main object of 
his pursuit, and that literature ought to be, then, as he properly 
made it, but a secondary object. Of the poets, at that period of 
his life, Shenstone was his chief favourite; and from admiring, 
he began to imitate him. Although a more extended acquaint- 
ance with the bards of his native country, compelled him to 
share his admiration with many, so much more worthy of it, he 
never abandoned his predilection for this writer; Shenstone’s 
simplicity of style and idea, and his fervent attachment to a rural 
life, finding a corresponding sympathy in Roscoe’s own bosom. 

Though his business became his prominent object of attention, 
and his industry and talents gave great satisfaction to his master, 
he by no means neglected his literary education. To the study of 
the classics he at once devoted a part of his leisure hours; and in 
the society of several friends of his own age, (of whom Francis 
Holden was the most distinguished, and attracted Roscoe’s most 
enthusiastic admiration,) he prosecuted that and other literary avo- 
cations with much ardour. The friends were accustomed to meet 
early in the morning, and pursue this praiseworthy labour, until 
the hour of business arrived. Holden first directed the attention 
of the young attorney to the acquisition of the Italian language, 
and the investigation of the literature of that country. The for- 
mer, who was a fine scholar, used, in their evening walks, to re- 
peat passages from the works of Italy’s most celebrated poets— 
and so excited was the imagination of Roscoe by the beauty of 
her literature, that the idea then suggested itself, of writing that 
life of the fosterer and patron of her learning and genius, which 
subsequently gained him so exalted a reputation. 

We have mentioned Roscoe’s aptness for the mechanical arts, 
while a boy; when a student, he imbibed that fondness for the 
ornamental arts, particularly those of painting and design, which 
continued with him and increased in strength with his increasing 
years. At the age of twenty, he became one of the founders of 
a society for the encouragement of those arts, in the town of 
Liverpool, and commemorated the event by an Ode, which was 
his first published piece. The poem was favourably noticed in 
some of the reviews of the day, and contains a very pretty passage, 
(the idea in it is, we believe, original,) in which a comparison is 
instituted between music and painting. This Society was, in the 
year 1784, revived, principally by his exertions, when he deliver- 
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ed several lectures on the history of art, and on the knowledge and 


use of prints, and the history and progress of engraving» which 
were much admired. In these lectures he introduced to public 
notice, the afterwards celebrated painter, Fuseli, whose genius 
was at that time little known, and whose future eminence, while 
it was in part owing to the fostering kindness of Roscoe, was the 
best proof of his discriminating taste and judgment. A friendship 
commenced between these lovers of the fine arts and was con- 
tinued during their whole lives. Roscoe likewise instituted an 
exhibition of paintings and drawings under the patronage of this 
society—among the exhibitors, the names of Joshua Reynolds 
and Gainsborough, as well as Fuseli, appear ; he commenced, 
too, the formation of a collection of engravings, from the study 
of which he received much pleasure. 

An active life, which was now opened to him by his admis- 
sion to practise as an attorney, in the year 1774, for a time 
nearly absorbed him. Being associated with a partner, Mr. 
Samuel Aspinall, who had been long settled in a respectable 
practice, he became principally occupied with the duties of his 
profession. Roscoe’s tenderheartedness did not permit him long 
to escape the influence of that passion which is so sovereign in 
its sway, and he therefore soon fell in love with a young lady, 
Miss Jane Griffies, the daughter of a respectable tradesman of 
Liverpool, who, it would seem, was in every respect worthy of 
the great respect and affection with which he ever cherished her. 
A union, some years afterwards, cemented by reciprocal esteem 
and love, brought in its train every domestie enjoyment ; and 
when the separation came, after more than forty years of unin- 
terrupted conjugal felicity, though age had tempered his feelings, 
and induced him to view the event as soon inevitable, the bit- 
ter anguish of the surviving partner proved the strength of his 
regard. It was Roscoe’s lot, however, to struggle more than five 

ears, from the period of his engagement, with poverty, before 
is increasing means allowed him to assume the station of a hus- 
band ; during this whole time, he was under the necessity, most 
teful to him in its performance, of contributing to the support 
of a destitute mother and sister. 

We have before adverted, and shall probably again recur to 
the strong feelings of piety which marked Mr. Roscoe’s charac- 
ter, even from very early youth. An occasion for their inculca- 
tion occurred at this period of his life, by the death of a very 
kind and intimate friend of Miss Griffies, whose loss produced a 
powerful effect upon her spirits. Roscoe’s correspondence with 
her on the occasion, (she was then in London,) isa beautiful 
specimen of the warmth and benevolence of his religious senti- 
ments; and his desire and capacity for domestic happiness, are 
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there vividly portrayed. It is this vein of sympathy for the 
misfortunes of others, and of general good will for his kind, that 
makes us contemplate Roscoe with almost a fraternal feeling, as- 
sured that if circumstances had placed us in need of assistance, 
and within reach of his kindness, his hand, like his heart, would 
have been open for our relief. 

Time, however, brought him at last the reward of his constant 
and fervent attachment, and on the 22d day of February 1781, 
he was married to this estimable woman. A prudent considera- 
tion for the increased expenses of his establishment, induced him, 
for some years after this event, to devote himself assiduously to 
the practice of his profession, though he did not totally relinquish 
the studies which were so congenial to his taste. 

We will now, for a few minutes, turn the reader’s attention to 
one of the most honourable efforts of Mr. Roscoe’s career—we 
mean his agency in the abolition of the African slave trade, a 
measure which ranks him amongst its very earliest and most ef- 
ficient advocates. At this time (1787,) and for some years pre- 
viously, the trade in question constituted a great part of the com- 
merce of Liverpool. The great mass, of course, of her merchants, 
ship owners, masters of vessels, and sailors, were interested in its 
continuance; and their self-interest induced them, either sincere- 
ly or affectedly to assert that the slave trade was intimately con- 
nected with the prosperity of the town. It was, therefore, cer- 
tainly of the whole kingdom, the place in which opposition to 
the traffic was least likely to be popular, and had also the least 
probability of success. Not deterred, however, by the difficulties 
or disadvantages of the attempt, the generous feelings of Roscoe’s 
heart prompted his most earnest efforts for the abolition of this 
detestable trade—a trade which we confidently assert to be a 
more conclusive proof of the deep corruptibility of our nature, 
than any other fact in the history of the human race. The long 
struggle and the final success of the friends of humanity in Great 
Britain, are well known; and the names of those, who, by their 
devotion to the cause, have earned for themselves an immortali- 
ty of glory, are familiar to us all. 

We are at present only concerned with the agency of Mr. Ros- 
coe in this great measure. The first production of his pen, in 
reference to this object, was his celebrated poem of “The Wrongs 
of Africa,”? of which the first part appeared in the summer of 
1787. The profits of this work, though we have seen that his 
means were scanty, were transmitted to the committee of the so- 
ciety which had just before been formed in London to effect the 
abolition of the slave trade. The effort was hailed with peculiar 
pleasure by the friends of the cause in the metropolis, inasmuch 
as the help came from the quarter whence they had looked for 
the most instant resistance; and this very circumstance aided 
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materially the effect of a production, which was in itself calcu- 
lated powerfully to awaken attention. 

Mr. Roscoe did not confine himself to poetical effusions alone : 
in the winter of the same year, his first pamphlet on the same 
subject was published. This, Madame Necker intended to trans- 
late into the French language, so fully did it express her own 
views upon the case. A clergyman by the name of Harris, un- 
dertook to answer it, and to show by “Scriptural Researches’’ 
that the trade was perfectly lawful. This called forth from Ros- 
coe, his ‘* Scriptural Refutation” of the Rev. Mr. Harris’s Re- 
searches, a production which elicited the warm approval of the 
London Abolition Committee, entered upon their minutes, July 
1788. All of his productions which have reference to this mat- 
ter, we have not space to notice. We will add here, however, 
that his most important speech, made some time after, when, as 
we shall see, he was elected a member of parliament, was pro- 
nounced upon the same topic. He also, later in life, published 
an important tract upon ‘the right of Great Britain to prevent 
other nations from carrying on the slave trade,” and in favour 
of the assertion of the right. It has been thought the most close- 
ly reasoned of all his writings. 

Although Roscoe was unsuited, we think, for public life, not 
possessing the boldness of character or the eloquence of speech 
which are requisite to success in such a career, at least in Eng- 
Jand, his warm sympathies with his fellow men, and his fond- 
ness, in our opinion, for controversy (within, however, proper 
bounds,) led him to embark in the politics of that stormy era. 
The abolition of slavery, and the reformation of the penitentiary 
system, were subjects, in which, by the constitution of his na- 
ture, he was led to feel an interest that was shared by men of 
different political principles. But there were other questions on 
which the politicians of Great Britain were divided into two great 

rties, and which resulted from the different views entertained 

y them of the constitution of their country, and of the course 
which it was best to pursue to forward her permanent welfare. 
The principal grounds of difference and contest were furnished 
by the French Revolution, and the agitation of the important 

uestions of parliamentary reform, and Catholic emancipation. 
ine was a Protestant dissenter ; he felt therefore no peculiar 
interest in the English church establishment—he was an enemy 
to war, and a friend, in every way, of the people; anxious for 
their improvement, and desirous that they should be enlighten- 
ed—in one word, a liberal, who did honour to his cause by the 
rectitude of his private life. With the whigs, therefore, he was 
ranked; and with that part of them who regarded Fox as the 
model of a public man. 

The French revolution was hailed by him with enthusiastic 
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joy. This feeling, alone, would have caused him to oppose any 
measures which had a tendency to impede its progress ; but inde- 
pendently of this, his sincere love of peace, and heartfelt abhor- 
rence of the miseries of war, rendered him the zealous, and with 
a few exceptions, the most indefatigable opponent of the hostili- 
ties waged against the French nation. It is true, that like almost 
all the good men of that day, he was shocked by the excesses 
which were committed, during the progress of the revolution, by 
some of its leaders; but this he looked upon, not as the vice of 
the cause itself, but as the result of the degraded and servile state 
in which that people had been so long plunged. The accomplish- 
ment of a peace with France, was the subject, which, for a long 
time, most occupied his pen: to some of his efforts on this head, 
we shall advert, in passing. 

The great advocate of that war, we all know to have been Ed- 
mund Burke. The effect of his writings was surpassingly pow- 
erful. Yet with such an antagonist, in what he deemed a good 
cause, Roscoe did not hesitate to measure strength. Several pam- 
phlets were given to the public by him in answer to Burke’s 
famous ‘¢ Thoughts on the French Revolution,” and his *«* Two 
Letters”? to a member of parliament. We refer principally to 
this controversy, for the purpose of showing the great lengths to 
which men, even of Roscoe’s temperament, were hurried in those 
contentious times. Burke was altogether underrated by him— 
and credit was withheld for the sincerity of his opinions. Al- 
though we are disposed to agree with Mr. Roscoe in his views 
upon the general question, and to think that England would have 
felt beneficial effects by the adoption of Fox’s course of policy, 
yet we lament that the heat of party should have led any to en- 
tertain of one of the greatest writers Britain ever produced, 
the sentiments evinced towards him by Mr. Roscoe. Whatever 
may be the difference of opinion in regard to Burke’s political 
sentiments, of the unrivalled splendour of his abilities, and of 
his superiority even to men of the caliber of Roscoe, there can 
be no doubt. Let the reader but look for a moment at any of 
the orations or writings of the former upon the war with Ame- 
rica or with France, and then at Roscoe’s most laboured pam- 
phlets or speeches, and the superior mind of the Irish orator 
will be seen impressed upon every line. This we may assert 
with perfect truth, and yet entertain a high opinion of Mr. Ros- 
coe’s talents. Satire was resorted to by him, both in prose and 
verse, to weaken the eflect of Burke’s powerful productions. We 
shall, as a matter of curiosity, copy the doggerel verses of Ros- 
coe upon him, after his famous quarrel with Mr. Fox in the 
House of Commons—and also, an extract from one of Roscoe’s 
pamphlets, written about the same time, which will afford a fa- 
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vourable specimen of his style of composition in this department 
of writing. The verses are these :— 


** Full tilt he ran at all he met, 
And round he dealt his knocks, 
Till with a backward stroke at last, 
He hit poor Charley Fox. 


** Now Charley was, of all his friends, 
The warmest friend he had; 
So when he felt this graceless blow, 
He deem’d the man was mad. 


*‘ With grief his generous bosom rose, 
A grief too great to hide; 
And as the stroke was somewhat hard, 
He sat him down and cried. 


* But not a whit did Edmund feel; 
For at his friend he flew, 
Resolved, before the neighbours round, 
To beat him black and blue. 


*“ Then Charles indignant started up, 
The meagre form he took, 
And with a giant’s awful grasp 
His rusty armour shook. 


* Oh, have ye seen a mastiff strong 
A shivering lap-dog tear?— 
Then may ye judge how Edmund did, 
When claw’d by Charles, appear?” 


In his pamphlet, after alluding to Burke’s stand in favour of 
America in Parliament, in his younger days, he says— 


“ If the actuating principle of Mr. Burke had been a generous and disinterest- 
ed love of liberty, it is not possible that he should have beheld the rising efforts 
of the people of France with the obliquity of jealousy or the frown of hostility; 
nay, it is not possible that he should not have felt that prepossession in their 
favour, that solicitude for their success, which in the early part of the Revolu- 
tion agitated the bosom of those who had been his associates in the cause of 
freedom: but, when the moment of decision arrived, — 


«« <*T was then, O shame! O trust, how ill repaid!’— 


he, with a perversity without precedent in the annals of apostacy, seized the 
operative moment to pour his drug into the healthful mass, and it curdled into 
poison. From that instant, his exertions to prolong, and by all possible methods 
to increase, the calamities of the war which he had excited, have been unremit- 
ting and successful; and lest some more fortunate combination of circumstances, 
some returning gleam of human commiseration for human sufferings, should lead 
the contending pane to listen to the voice of reconciliation, he sedulously col- 
lects the ingredients of discord from every passing transaction, and hoards up 
the phial of his vengeance till the moment when it is most likely to produce its 
effect. Ardent and impassioned in the cause of freedom in America, whilst the 
assertion of that freedom led to contention and blood, equally impassioned against 
the liberties of France, and prolonging by every means in his power the duration 
of the war, his character acquires a degree of consistency which his opponents 
have unjustly refused to his pretensions. T’ros T'yriusve, it is not the cause that in- 
terests him. Alternately the advocate of liberty or despotism, just as his support 
or his opposition may serve to keep alive the flames of discord, he acts up to 
the constitution of his nature, and in the economy of the moral world performs 
an unwelcome, but, perhaps, a necessary part.” . 
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We have said, that he laboured unremittingly for years, to 
rocure the concurrence of public opinion with the views of the 
higs in regard to peace with France. Upon this subject he 
wrote much; his most important production was entitled “Con- 
siderations on the causes, objects, and consequences of the pre- 
sent war, and on the expediency or the danger of peace with 
France.’”? We direct attention to this, principally, for the pur- 
pose of extracting a passage, in which Mr. Pitt’s character is 
sketched, regarding it as one of the ablest passages in his works. 
He observes— 


“With the battle of Austerlitz the confederation against France terminated, and 
with that terminated also the political career and the life of Mr. Pitt—a statesman 
to whom it would be unjust to deny the endowments of extraordinary talents, and 
the praise of having improved those talents in some departments, to a most un- 
common degree. But these accomplishments, which ought to have rendered 
him a benefactor to his country, were unfortunately subservient to one predomi- 
nating passion, which not only counteracted their good effects, but converted 
them into implements of danger and destruction. This passion he inherited from 
his father, who cherished it in the early years of his son, and directed his infant 
gaze towards that eminent station which he had himself once occupied. In his 
education nothing was left undone, that could qualify him to attain this object; 
and no one certainly entered into public life with equal advantages. There is, 
however, an essential difference between those qualities which are calculated to 
obtain power, and those which enable us to make a proper use of it. Unfor- 
tunately, the system of education of Mr. Pitt was, in politics, that which Lord 
Chesterfield’s is in private life. 1t was founded on too narrow a basis, and aimed 
too directly at its object. A cultivated mind and a humane disposition will ren- 
der the possessor truly polite; sound principles and a real love of mankind, truly 
patriotic; but without these, neither the politeness nor the patriotism is any thing 
more than a whited sepulchre. The system was, however, successful: the young 
orator began his career in a manner the best calculated to display his powers. As 
he spoke, the hopes of freedom revived, corruption shrank before his glance, 
and the nation hailed him as her deliverer; but no sooner was the prize within his 
grasp, than he seized it with an eagerness, and retained it with atenacity, which 
all the efforts of his opponents could neither impede nor relax. Having thus ob- 
tained the supreme power, the talents which had acquired it were employed 
with equal success to preserve it. The correction of abuses, the removal of pecu- 
lation and corruption, the reform of the representation, the extension of religious 
and civil liberty, were now no longer the objects in view; or were only recalled 
at stated periods, to show how the minister could blast his promise without 
breaking Ris faith. Well schooled in all the routine and arcana of office, an adept 
in the science of finance and taxation, Mr. Pitt’s great accomplishment was a 
thorough knowledge of the artificial and complex machine of government, and 
his great defect, a total insensibility to the feelings of mankind, and a thorough 
ignorance of the leading principles of human nature. Unfortunately for his fame 
and for his country, new situations arose, to which the hackneyed rules of a narrow 
policy were totally inapplicable. A powerful nation, whose slavery had for ages 
been its reproach, threw off its shackles, and attempted to form for itselfa limited 
monarchy. It was Mr. Pitt’s first misfortune to be insensible to the grandeur of 
so glorious a struggle, his second to miscalculate its consequences. The first act 
of France was to hold out her emancipated hands to the free states of England 
and America; but the coldness of the minister soon convinced her that in this 
country she was not to expect a friend. That coldness soon degenerated into 
enmity and abhorrence, and through every change of circumstance and situation, 
through all the evolutions and forms of her government, whether monarchical, 
republican, aristocratical, or despotic, she found in him a decided and an inflexi- 
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ble enemy. With what success his hostility has been attended, impartial history 
will show.” 

The following passage from another tract, intended as a sequel 
to the ‘‘ Considerations,”’ does honour to his head and his heart: 

“ That governments as well as individuals are actuated only by selfish motives, 
and that the professions which they are continually making of veracity, fidelity, 
honour, and frankness, are merely a cloak for their criminal views, are sentiments 
which it is thought a mark of penetration to have discovered, and a proof of sin- 
cerity toavow. But whatever may be thought of the sagacity of such politicians, 
to act upon the conviction of such sentiments is dangerous. God has not aban- 
doned his creatures, nor are the common feelings of human nature wholly extin- 
= amongst mankind. If there be depravity, there is yet integrity; if there 

e oppression, there is yet sympathy; if there be baseness, there is yet honour; 
if there be treachery, violence, and rapine, there are still the unextinguishable 
feelings of virtuous indignation and generous contempt; and they who direct 
their conduct, either in public or in private life, with a total disregard to these 
truths, will, whatever may be their temporary success, incur, upon the whole, 
not only disappointment but disgrace.” 

It is but justice to the British nation, and particularly to the 
War or Tory party to remark, that in no event of their history 
have the firmness of the English character, or the immense re- 
sources of the country, been more clearly proved, than in the re- 
sult of that same war. The ministry stood the battery of the 
eloquence of Fox, Sheridan, Whitbread, Brougham, Grey, and 
Parr, in and out of Parliament—and the result showed their ener- 
gy and foresight. Their aim was the destruction of the power of 
the French Republic and of Bonaparte ; and they succeeded. 
Whether the object was a proper one, or worth the cost, is an- 
other question; but having embarked in the contest, it was proper 
for them to bring it to a triumphant conclusion, if possible. 

We have in these remarks diverged from the strict chronolo- 
gical order in the life of Roscoe. We did so for the purpose of 
presenting, in a connected view, the different topics upon which 
we wished to touch. We shall adopt the same plan in treating 
the few additional subjects that remain, before the attention of 
the reader is called to his purely literary labours. 

Of Parliamentary reform, Mr. Roscoe was the firm supporter. 
His opinions upon this important subject, were very much the 
same with those since arduously carried into effect by the pre- 
sent ministry. Roscoe had formed a friendship, accompanied on 
his part by an exalted respect, for the present distinguished Lord 
Chancellor of England, then Mr. Brougham, whose talents had 

ained for him an eminent station at the bar, and ensured an 
illustrious career in public life. This friendship and respect were 
warmly returned by Brougham, and a correspondence upon pub- 
lic matters was opened between them. In the course of this, 
Roscoe detailed his sentiments on the subject of reform: and in 
a passage of his address to the electors of Liverpool, in 1806, he 
has also concisely and clearly stated his views. The passage is 
as follows: 
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‘¢ The other subject, on which I wish to say a few words, is one of consideras 
ble moment; it is that which is usually called a Reform in Parliament. But be- 
fore I proceed, it may be necessary to inquire, what is meant by a reform in 
parliament? If by a reform in parliament be meant any alteration in the esta- 
blished constitution of this country, as it has long existed in its three estates of 
king, lords, and commons, then I declare I am totally averse to any reform in 
parliament. I consider the king as the key-stone of the arch of the constitution, 
and that if he were taken away, the whole must inevitably fall into ruins. I 
consider the nobility as a body of hereditary counsellors, adding dignity to the 
crown, and forming a powerful and useful barrier, on many occasions, between 
the crown and the people. I esteem the House of Commons, properly purified 
and constructed, as the legitimate organ of the public voice; and, therefore, if 
any innovation be attempted upon any one of these, to that you will always find 
me a decided enemy. But if by a reform in parliament be meant the purifying 
of the House of Commons from all kinds of bribery and corruption, whether 
that of electors, or of those who sit in that House, then I am a friend to reform 
in parliament, If it should be proposed that the elective franchise should be 
granted to great towns, and extensive bodies of men who do not at present en- 


Joy them, then I am a friend to a reform in parliament. If it should appear that 


insignificant and corrupt boroughs have from time to time tainted the dignity of 
the House, and it should be thought proper to deprive them of the right of elec- 
tion, then I shall be found an advocate for a reform in parliament.” 


An objection, then and since, commonly urged, was, that the 
Reformers attributed too much virtue and public spirit to the 
people. Roscoe answers this argument in a happy manner. 


** Nor can it be denied, that if we are to judge from the result of their efforts, 
there often appears to be too much reason for the imputation. This, however, 
is not a necessary, much less an inevitable consequence; and he who forms his 
political creed on a presumption of the general depravity of mankind, is perhaps 
liable to fall into as great, and certainly a much more dangerous error, than he 
whose experience leads him to attribute to the rest of mankind some portion of 
those better principles, for which he expects that the rest of the world should 
give him credit. Dark as the political horizon may appear, yet, if we look into 
the circles of private life, we shall find, that integrity, truth, and justice, are not 
yet exploded amongst mankind;—that magnanimity excites admiration, genes 
rosity, gratitude,—and that all the best feelings and affections of the heart yet 
exist in their full force. Where, then, is the absurdity of presuming, that he who 
would not commit a dishonest action in private life, would not lend his aid to an 
act of public injustice? That he who would not be guilty of a highway robbery, 
would not willingly associate himself with a band of pirates? That he who would 
shudder at the thought of murdering his neighbour, would not, for the sake of 
his private emolument, instigate or encourage a war in which thousands of his 
neighbours must inevitably perish?” 


The correspondence with Brougham, more than twenty years 
back, upon this subject, is particularly interesting, as we know, 
that he was mainly instrumental in ensuring its triumph. We 
are pleased to see the reward, though tardy, of constant and 
honourable exertion. 

Although Roscoe had always manifested, both by his writings 
and by the part he had taken in public meetings, a deep interest 
in the affairs of his country, he had never entertained the idea 
of offering himself as a candidate for the representation of his 
native town in Parliament. It was therefore with great surprise 
that he received a request, in the year 1806, from some of his 
townsmen, to stand for the borough of Liverpool. This request, 
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though Mr. Roscoe’s modesty led him to receive it with much 
i si was founded upon very obvious reasons. His well known 
and long-asserted attachment to liberal principles; his habits as a 
man of business; his high celebrity as a writer; (the Life of Lo- 
renzo had been previously given to the public ;) and the univer- 
sal respect inspired by his personal character, all united to de- 
signate him as a proper person to fill the distinguished post of 
representing the second city in the kingdom in the parliament 
of the nation. He received the requisition only two days before 
the commencement of the election. The contest was very ani- 
mated. His opponents were General Tarleton and General Gas- 
coyne, who had long represented the borough, and the latter 
particularly, a zealous supporter of Pitt’s administration. The 
popular voice, however, carried Roscoe through with a large 
majority: and his return was hailed with enthusiastic rejoicings. 

e took his seat in Parliament with very great diffidence. He 
felt perfectly sensible that he had a reputation to lose; and was 
therefore very cautious of trusting himself to speak, before he 
was fully prepared, and felt somewhat at home in the House. 
Many a bolder, and more eloquent man than Roscoe, has been 
abashed at his entry into the House of Commons, and has failed 
there, after considerable success on a less exalted stage. His 
speeches, which were not many, were those of a man of busi- 
ness, and of sound sense, though not distinguished by any great 
oratorical qualities. His best effort was upon a subject the nearest 
to his heart; that upon which he always considered himself pecu- 
liarly happy, in having the good fortune to speak and to record 
his vote; we mean the abolition of the slave trade. 

The candour and modesty with which he details his feelings 
upon entering the House of Commons, and upon making his ap- 

nce there as a speaker, particularly in reference to his 
speech just alluded to, are very interesting. In a letter to Mr. 
Rathbone, he says,— 

“The rest of your letter, my dear friend, rather oppresses than cheers me, 
in my present difficult and laborious situation. If my friends have formed such 
high notions of the extraordinary effects which I am to produce in my public 
character, I fear they will only meet with disappointment, and that I must re- 
concile myself to that failure with which I am so strongly threatened. Except- 
ing on the first night on which I entered the House, there has been no debate 
on a popular subject; and though I had some intention of speaking, yet, upon 
the whole, I believe it was better on many accounts that I declined it. I find 
great caution necessary on my first outset; and my present resolution is not to 
engage in any hasty or precipitate measures, nor to commit myself in any way 
where I cannot maintain my ground. For this reason you must expect at present 
to hear but little of me in public; but if on that account you think that I am in- 


sensible to the great objects of your letter, you will not do justice either to my 
intentions or my feelings.” 


He writes thus to Mr. Shepherd, an intimate friend: 
** You will, I am sure, rejoice with me most truly, on the triumphant manner 
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in which the question on the slave trade has been carried through both Houses 
of Parliament; and you will also feel an additional gratification, that I have had 
an opportunity of speaking my sentiments publicly on the subject. 

“It required, I assure yous no small share of resolution to seize the proper 
moment to obtrude myself on the House, and to persevere against several com- 
petitors, all of them eager to distinguish themselves on the occasion. Mr. Fawkes, 
member for Yorkshire, and I, were equally unwilling to give way, till the Speaker 
restored order, and decided in my favour. What I had to say, was well premedi- 
tated, but had not been written. I delivered it with tolerable clearness, and, I 
believe, without embarrassment, but not with sufficient energy. I should tell 
you, that before the debate began, the Speaker called to me, as I was passing 
near him, and gave me, in very kind terms, the same advice which you ha 
done; viz. to take my station at about two-thirds of the house distant from him, 
that, in addressing him, I might be well heard. This I complied with, and found 
efficient. I have reason to think, that, upon the whole, my speech gave satis- 
faction, as both Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Whitbread expressed themselves in 
particular terms to me to that effect. But what pleases me more is the idea, 
that by speaking so soon in the debate, and standing in the capacity of member 
for Liverpool, I may have contributed in some degree to that decision of senti- 
ment which the House manifested in the result. My friend, Richard Sharp, who 
sat by me, says my vote was worth twenty. But it will be enough for me, if I 
can persuade myself that I have contributed in any degree to the success of such 
a cause. 

‘* I afterwards, with the assistance of my son Edward, committed my speech 
to paper, which he took down with him, and which you have perhaps seen. If 
have since recollected some omissions, but it will give you a sufficient idea of it. 

** We had a long debate on the same subject on Friday, and shail have another 
on Wednesday next. Wyndham has avowed his determination to oppose the mea- 
sure; Lord Howick, and it is said Sheridan, will defend it. There are so many 
persons who have not yet spoken, that I shall not attempt it again, unless I feel 
myself called on to explain. 

“On the whole, I find the attendance on the House of Commons, particularly 
whilst the election committees are sitting, a very arduous service. There are 
great difficulties to be surmounted, and it requires a degree of courage and of 
caution, not often united, to secure the favourable judgment of the House. Al- 
though I have spoken twice, my anxiety on this head is very little relieved, and 
I have reason to suspect that I partake this anxiety in common with many of 
those who have been much more accustomed to the House. I mean, however, 
to attempt it again when a proper opportunity occurs, being resolved that if 
there be any talent, it shall not, in times like the present, be buried in a nap- 
kin.” 

While in London, he had the pleasure to assist in founding 
‘¢The African Institution,’? whose benevolent objects are well 
known. 

The parliamentary career of Mr. Roscoe was not of long dura- 
tion. A dissolution, consequent upon certain ministerial arrange- 
ments, took place, and he therefore returned to his home, where 
more happiness awaited him than in the storms of party contest. 
It was his intention to stand a second time for the borough, at 
the new elections, if his friends desired him again to come for- 
ward; but circumstances altered his determination. Mr. Ros- 
coe’s course in Parliament had been lofty, independent, and ho- 
nourable. He was too much accustomed to think, speak, and 
write freely, to be a mere party man. His well known distaste 
for intrigue, caused him to be regarded as one unqualified for 
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the mysteries of political arrangements. His vote, too, upon the 
slave trade, though his sentiments upon the point were previous- 
ly known, made him many enemies among the lower classes in 
Liverpool. The cry of ‘‘ No Popery” had been again raised, 
and his exertions in the cause of the Catholics brought to bear 
against him. His entry into town was a scene of much tumult 
and even of some bloodshed. Strong parties of seamen, particu- 
larly the crews of “ slavers,’’ paraded the streets with bludgeons, 
and Mr. Roscoe was compelled to desist from an address to the 
citizens, which he had commenced. His disposition was such 
as to render these things any thing but tolerable to him. He was 
deficient in the bold courage which would have found delight in 
opposing, and if possible, overcoming riotous resistance; and 
preferred retiring from the contest altogether, to taking such a 
part in it as would, probably, have resulted in bloodshed. He 
therefore published an address to the electors, and withdrew 
from public life. 

As a proof of the impartial and independent manner, in which 
he performed his part as a representative of the people, we shall 
extract a passage of a letter to an intimate friend who had writ- 
ten to him for the purpose of forwarding the views of an appli- 
cant for office. 

** You are right in supposing that the applications from Liverpool for places, 
&c. are very numerous. I divide them, however, into two classes, viz. first, such 
as relate to places ahead vacant, for which the applicant brings good recom- 
mendations ; and, secondly, such as require generally a good place, a tolerable 
place, an place, a place in the customs, &c. or, in short, any place that may 

appen to offer. To the first of these I think myself bound to pay attention, 
and have not hesitated, where I thought the persons proper, to recommend them 
to his Majesty’s ministers; but in the latter cases it is impossible for me to do 
any thing, as I could scarcely expect that they would promise me the reversion 
of a place not yet vacant, but on which some provident expectant might have 
set his eye. You will therefore see that your friend comes under this 
latter class, and that I can be of no service to him, for it is impossible for me 
here to know what places become vacant. If he will take an opportunity, when 
such an event occurs, to furnish me with proper testimonials, 1 will do the best 
I can for him consistently with the merits and pretensions of other candidates 
ios may appear ; and this I think is all you would wish me to say on the sub- 
ect. 

The opening of the trade with India, which is also one of the 
lans of the Grey ministry, was a favourite measure of Mr. 
oscoe. 

Having declined the contest for his native town, he did not 
feel himself at liberty to accede to the flattering requests made 
to him by some of the electors of Westminster and Leicester, to 
be brought forward as a candidate for the representation of those 
press. ut though he maintained his resolution upon this point, 

e could not divest himself of the interest he had uniformly felt 
in public affairs. It was necessary to select a candidate to oppose 
the ministry in Liverpool, and the warm friendship of Roscoe 
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for Mr. Brougham, together with the latter’s high reputation pro- 
duced by his talents at the bar and his short but brilliant parlia- 
mentary career, at once pointed him out as the proper person. Mr, 
Creevey, a citizen of Liverpool, was the other individual select- 
ed. The administration felt the necessity of extraordinary ex- 
ertion; and Mr. Canning, together with General Gascoyne, the 
former member, offered themselves as candidates. The contest 
was famous for its excitement—the struggle was long and arduous 
—but at length resulted in Canning’s success. He harangued the 
electors, repeatedly and most eloquently ; and Roscoe answered 
him in a pamphlet of considerable vigour. Canning had taunted 
Brougham with his disappointment, and Roscoe thus eloquently 
eulogized his friend: 


* And who was he that was thus marked out as retiring; disappointed in his 
expectations? A man of whom it is difficult to say, whether the courageous en- 
ergy with which he has uniformly pursued every great and noble object, or the 
splendour of his talents and extent of his acquirements are the most conspicu- 
ous,—who would have reflected back, with additional lustre, the honour con- 
ferred on him by his constituents,—who has compressed within a small portion 
of his life, and a short parliamentary career, the most important services to his 
country; and who, in the midst of venality and corruption, the defalcation of 
the young and the prejudices of the old, has always stood up, the fearless and 
successful advocate of justice, of humanity, of freedom, and of peace. If such 
a man is not entitled to the affection and gratitude of his countrymen, and may 
not hope for the favour of Heaven upon his exertions,—then, indeed, a revolu- 
tion has taken place in the moral constitution of the world, such as it has not be- 
fore experienced. 


* But evil on itself shall back recoil, 
And mix no more with goodness.’ 
¢ if this fail, 
The pillar’d firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble.’ ” 





We have occupied a considerable part of the space we had al- 
lotted to ourselves, with these notices of Roscoe’s connexion 
with politics, and his sentiments in regard to them, though his 
reputation is by no means principally built upon those portions 
of his writings which have reference to such subjects. We deem- 
ed, however, that this part of his life being less familiar to our 
readers, would, on that account, not be uninteresting, and pur- 
pose to make it the foundation of a few remarks hereafter. We 
shall now ask attention, for a short time, to his labours in the il- 
lustration of Italian history and literature, from which the splen- 
dor attached to the name of Roscoe, principally emanates, 

We have before seen, that quite early in life, his attention was 
attracted to the subject of the life of Lorenzo. The more he saw 
of Italian literature, the more delighted did he become with its 
treasures. He pursued his studies and investigations in this de- 

rtment, with all the ardour of youth, and with the rapture 
which flowed naturally from his poetic temperament. Opportu- 
nities for personal research among original documents in Italy 
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were not afforded him, as his business would not admit of his 
leaving home. He procured in England many valuable works, 
and had several transmitted to him from abroad; but all defi- 
ciencies in means of information were supplied by the kindness 
and ability of a friend who resided in the neighbourhood of Flo- 
rence. This friend was Mr. William Clarke, the companion, with 
Holden, of Roscoe’s early studies. The biographer gives this 
account of Mr. Clarke’s friendly assistance : 


** The zeal and diligence of Mr. Clarke in the service of his friend, induced 
him to lose no time in inquiring into the various literary repositories of Florence. 
To the credit of the Grand Duke, his palaces, galleries, museums, and libra- 
ries, were thrown open, in the most liberal manner, to every stranger desirous 
of visiting them; while, in the other cities of Italy, access to the public collec- 
tions was only to be obtained by means of a bribe. Even the public archives 
and state papers, lodged in the Palazzo Vecchio,—documents, which the jeal- 
ousy of other governments has guarded with a scrupulous secrecy,—were ac- 
cessible, on presenting to the Grand Duke a memorial, the prayer of which was 
never refused. ‘To these valuable repositories, and also to the extensive library 
of the Marquis Riccardi, Mr. Clarke resorted; and with the assistance of the 
very learned Canonico Bandini, the Grand Duke’s librarian, and of the Abbate 
Fontani, the keeper of the Riccardi Library, he gained access to many curious 
and valuable manuscripts relating to the history of the Medici. These he care- 
fully examined, making notes of such portions of them as appeared most likely 
to furnish materials for his friend.” 

Having embarked zealously in his task, he devoted to it all 
the leisure which a proper attention to his business permitted 
him to enjoy; and in the autumn of 1793, he committed the first 
sheets of ‘‘the Life’? to the press. In the month of February, 
1796, the whole book was published. It met with extraordina- 
ry success. There was a great demand for copies, which could 
not be supplied in sufficient numbers. In fact, his biographer 
says, the work had become the fashion. Roscoe received £1200 
for the copyright from Messrs. Cadell & Davies. The feelings 
with which he submitted his production to the judgment of the 
public, after having bestowed upon it so many years of labour, 
and such anxious thought, are worth relating. He says, in a let- 
ter to the Marquis of Lansdowne: 

** About the work itself, I confess I am less anxious. After having employed 
a great part of my leisure for some years past upon it, I feel at length something 
of the sensation described by Dr. Johnson on publishing his Dictionary, and may 
say with him, that I dismiss it into the world with frigid indifference. The truth 
is, it is a tale of other times, bearing but little on the momentous occurrences 
of the present day, and therefore not likely to be much applauded or abused by 
any party. I have, on all occasions, avoided violent and extreme opinions, and 
perhaps may be accused by some of having taken some pains to display the 
glossy side of aristocracy. Possibly, however, this may compensate for a cer- 
tain degree of republican spirit which others will discover towards the close. I 
feel also some confidence from the idea that the subject is new to this country, 
and that the critics will not be yet prepared to take advantage of my errors. 
The affairs of Italy, and particularly the transactions of the Medici, have been 
involved in endless confusion ; and the only work which I have ever met with 
(not published in Italy), which gives any just idea of them, is that of Mr. Ten- 
hove. 
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“*T am sensible that it may appear a strange waste of time to have employed 
so many hours on a subject which has no immediate tendency to develop or in- 
fluence any of the important truths that are now unfolding ; but I have at times 
consoled myself in the reflection, that if I should be fortunate enough to open 
a new source of rational amusement, my time would not have been uselessly em- 
ployed ; and that every thing which tends to soften down the irritation of poli- 
tical opinions, and introduce, from past experience, measures of moderation and 
forbearance, will finally tend to promote, in some degree, the general good.” 


Three editions were required in less than three years. The 
author was loaded with commendations from all the literati of 
the day. Lords Orford, Bristol, and Lansdowne, Sir Samuel 
Romilly, Dr. Parr, the anonymous author of the ‘ Pursuits of 
Literature,’”? and many others, poured in their compliments. 
The praises of such men, as Horace Walpole, (then the venera- 
ble Lord Orford) and Dr. Parr, were, indeed, evidence of merit 
in the work, and were the transcript of their real sentiments, not 
the mere every day compliments paid to a new writer. The lat- 
ter wrote thus to him— 

** By what the ancients would have called the afflatus divinus, I anticipated 
your willingness to let me speak with freedom; and your letter justifies me in 
ascribing to you that candour which is the sure criterion and happy effect of 
conscious and eminent worth. Indeed, Sir, I saw in your work vestiges of ex- 
cellence, which, in my estimation, is of a much higher order than taste and 
learning. I found deep reflection, and therefore | expected to find a dignified 
and virtuous moderation in the science of politics. I met with sentiments of 
morality, too pure to be suspected of hypocrisy, too just and elevated to be 
charged with ostentation ; and give me leave to add, that they acted most 
powerfully on the best sympathies of my soul. If, in this season of old corrup- 
tions and new refinements, a Fénélon were to rise up among us; and if, by a 
conversion in the understandings and hearts of sovereigns, not less miraculous 
than that recorded of Paul, he were appointed to train up the heir of a throne 


to solid wisdom and sublime virtue, sure I am that he would eagerly put your 
book into the hands of his pupil, and bid him— 


* Nocturna versare manu, versare diurna.’” 


The acquaintance and friendship of many of these distinguish- 
ed men with the author, originated from their admiration of the 
life of Lorenzo. Dr. Parr became, some years after this, the 
guest of Mr. Roscoe, and the days they passed in each other’s 
society, were among the pleasautest of their lives. The Doctor 
thus spoke of them, in a note in his usually energetic manner: 


** Dear Mr. Roscoe, 

**T am now in my sixtieth year. I have conversed with the wisest and most 
learned of my contemporaries, and I say to you with great sincerity, that the 
days I spent with you, and your family, were amongst the happiest days of my 
life. I shall remember you; I shall esteem you ; I shall praise you ; I shall bless 
you, one and all, again and again. Yes, dear Sir, [ am thankful to Heaven for 

nting me such an intellectual and such a moral repast. I shall again be thank- 
ful, if 1 am permitted again to see you, and your wife and your children.” 


The praises which were lavished upon him, were not confined 
to his own country. It was proper that that nation, whose litera- 
ture and science he had investigated and placed in such an attrac- 
tive light, should acknowledge the attempt with favour. This 
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was the case. The learned Fabroni was the first to make the 
work known to his countrymen ; and he procured at once a trans- 
lation of it into Italian, to be executed. It was published at Pisa 
in 1799, under his patronage. Bandini, Andres, Morelli, Moreni, 
and others, all men of letters, and themselves celebrated as au- 
thors, joes in their offering of praise, which was the more 

rateful; as they were so well qualified to judge upon the point. 

n Germany, the book was no less popular. The celebrated 
Kurt Sprengel, of Halle, translated it into the language of that 
country. This was in 1797. In ’99, a French translation appear- 
ed at Paris by Francois Thurot—and in 1803, Messrs. Bron- 
son and Chauncey published an edition at Philadelphia, where 
the whole impression was immediately disposed of. Mr. Roscoe 
was highly gratified with the popularity of his work in this coun- 
try, and in a letter to the publishers, said: 

**It would be a proof of insensibility, of which I am incapable, were I not 
highly gratified by this extension of my work through a new continent, and by 
the long list of eminent and respectable persons who, by their liberal encourage- 
ment of your proposed edition, have afforded it so unequivocal a testimony of 
their approbation ; and this satisfaction is heightened by the consideration that 
this is the sentiment of a country where political, civil, and religious liberty are 
enjoyed in a degree almost unexampled in the history of the human race.” 


The profession of an attorney was one never congenial with 
the tastes of Mr. Roscoe. He seized, therefore, the first oppor- 
tunity of abandoning it, consistently with prudence. It had fur- 
nished him with a competent livelihood—but having engaged in 
a scheme for draining and cultivating a tract of peat-moss in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester, and having also embraced the pro- 
fession of a writer, he determined to snasiit the business in 
which he had been engaged. This step he took in the year 1796. 
In a letter to his friend Mr. Rathbone, he exhibits the tone of 
his mind upon this change in his course of life: 


«*I am much obliged by the tailpiece to your letter of to-day, though, to say 
the truth, it amounts to nothing more than calling me (in very friendly terms) an 
idle and extravagant fellow, who is playing off the artful trick of getting hold 
of the conveniences and pleasures of life without performing any of its duties. 
This I relish the worse, asI am not sure that there is not some degree of truth 
in it; but f am much surer, that to toil and labour for the sake of labouring 
and toiling, is a much more foolish part ; and that it is the curse of God upon 
avarice, that he who has given himself up too long to its dominion shall never 
be able to extricate himself from its chains. Surely man is the most foolish of all 
animals, and civilized man the most foolish of all men. Anticipation is his curse; 
and to prevent the contingency of evil, he makes life itself only one continued 
evil. Health, wisdom, peace of mind, conscience, are all sacrificed to the absurd 
— of heaping up, for the use of life, more than life can employ, underthe 

imsy pretext of providing for his children, till practice becomes habit, and we 
labour on till we are obliged to take our departure, as tired of this world as we 
are unprepared for the rational happiness of the next. 

“1 have much more to say to you on this subject, but this is not the place for 
it. I shall therefore leave you to your 
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* Double double, 
Toil and trouble, 
Fire burn, and caldron bubble,’ 
whilst I go to the arrangement of the fifth class of my plants, and take my chance 
of a few years in a workhouse, some fifty years hence, which I shall think well 
compensated by having had the lot to live so long.” 

Business, in the year 1797, carried him to London, where he 
became acquainted with Sir Isaac Heard, Garter principal King 
at Arms. From him he learned the following anecdote respect- 
ing General Washington: 

**T have now the pleasure of performing my promise of repeating to you, by 
letter, the information I gave you in Liverpool respecting the memorial of Ge- 
neral Washington and his family, drawn up in his own hand-writing, and sent 
by him to the late Sir Isaac Heard, Garter King at Arms, to be enrolled by him 
in the records of the Heralds’ College, London. 

**It is now about thirty years since I had the good fortune to form an acquaint- 
ance with Sir Isaac Heard, who was a kind friend, an excellent patriot, and, I 
need scarcely add, a very worthy man. On visiting him one day in his office in 
Doctors’ Commons, I observed a portrait over the chimney piece, not sufficiently 
characterized for me to decipher, and to the best of my recollection not in the 
first style of art. 

**I could, however, perceive, that it was not the representation of the per- 
sonage who might have been expected to preside at the fountain of honour; and 
on expressing my surprise to Sir Isaac, and inquiring whose portrait it was, he 
replied, in his usual energetic manner, ‘Whose is it? Whose should it be? but 
the portrait of the greatest man of the age,—General Washington.’ On my ase 
senting to this remark, he added, ‘ Now, sir, I will show you something farther.’ 
And turning to his archives he took out some papers, consisting of several sheets 
closely written, saying, ‘ Here, sir, is the genealogy and family history of Gene- 
ral Washington, with which he has, at my request, furnished me, in his own 
hand-writing, and which I shall have a particular pleasure in preserving amongst 
the most precious records of my office ;’? which 1 have no doubt he has accord- 
ingly done, and where I presume they may still be seen on application to the 
proper authorities.” 


Of Italian literature, he had not yet seen nor written enough ; 
and he therefore pursued his researches. Among the productions 
of the writers of the sixteenth century, he was particularly pleased 
with the ‘ Balia,”? «*The Nurse” of Luigi Tansillo, a contem- 
porary of Ariosto. He accordingly presented a version of it to 
the English public. It was considered not unworthy of the bio- 
grapher of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 

The biographer very properly says, ‘that it is one of the first 
duties of those who have derived from literary studies that gratifi- 
cation and improvement which they always impart, to afford 
every opportunity to others of obtaining the same rational enjoy- 
ments.’? This was a duty, in the performance of which Roscoe 
always felt peculiar pleasure. The pleasure which he himself 
derived from his literary pursuits, he was anxious to share with 
others; he therefore did all in his power to cultivate a taste for 
the fine arts, and to increase the means of its gratification among 
his townsmen. Probably no mere private person has ever done 
more in this respect than Mr. Roscoe. Most of the institutions 
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connected with the arts and sciences in Liverpool, either owe 
their origin to, or were assisted in their foundation by him. We 
have already mentioned some: about this period (1797,) he aid- 
ed in establishing the Athenzum, consisting of a news-room, and 
a library now containing upwards of sixteen thousand volumes. 

We have adverted, cursorily, to Roscoe’s uniform kindness 
to all those who, by their circumstances in life, stood in need of 
encouragement, and who came under his notice. An instance of 
this we willingly quote, though the extract is long, inasmuch as 
it presents an example of native talent and of an extent of learn- 
ing, that seems almost the result of inspiration; and of which, 
we should certainly doubt the accuracy, did not the statement 
come before us so well supported by authority. 


‘* Nearly at the same time with the Hlustrations of the Life of Lorenzo de” 
Medici, the little memoir of the extraordinary person already referred to ap- 

eared, under the title of a * Memoir of Richard Roberts Jones, of Aberdaron, 
in the county of Carnarvon, in North Wales, exhibiting a remarkable instance 
of a ptr power and cultivation of intellect.” This most singular person, who 
is still living, and who continues to display a love.of learning and an extent of 
erudition seldom exhibited within the walls of schools or universities, united 
with a want of common sense amounting almost to idiocy, and a squalor and 
wretchedness of appearance of which a common mendicant would be ashamed, 
was first introduced to the notice of Mr. Roscoe in the early part of the year 
1806. The impression which his extraordinary appearance and acquirements 
made upon Mr. Roscoe at this time, is described in the following letter to Dr. 
Parr, who had unfortunately left Allerton just before the appearance there of 
the Welch scholar:— 

*©* Your letter found me in conversation with one of the most extraordinary 
beings thst ever occurred to my notice—a poor Welsh fisher-lad, as ragged as a 
colt, and as uncouth as any being that has a semblance of humanity. But be- 
neath such an exterior is a mind cultivated not only beyond all reasonable expec- 
tation, but beyond all probable conception. In his fishing boat on the coast of 
Wales, at an age little more than twenty, he has acquired the Greek, the He- 
brew, and the Latin languages, has read the Iliad, Hesiod, Theocritus, &c., 
studied the refinements of Greek pronunciation, and examined the connexion 
of that language with the Hebrew. He reads Latin with the utmost facility, and 
translates it either into Welsh or English. I asked him whether he knew Italian? 
Yes, he could read it. I spoke to him in French,—he answered me, and we 
carried on our conversation in that language. 

** He is well disposed, modest, truly pious, and intelligent, but in his exterior 
motions is certainly like no other creature on earth. He has just entered the 
room with a wallet of books in all languages, and on my speaking to him, he 
saluted me with a sort of curtsey, instead of a bow. Yet, the expression of his 
features speaks his mind; and if shaved and docked, he might not perhaps ap- 

so frightful as at present. He has now left his country, where he says he 
is persecuted, and thrown himself upon our benevolence, of which he thinks 
he had some proof, on one of his visits here with fish. What I shall do with him, 
I know not; but I have promised him help and protection, which he shall have; 
and if I find I can assist in rendering the very extraordinary talents with which 
God has been pleased to endow this humble child of indigence useful to himself 
or others, I shall have no small pleasure in doing it. If, on further experience, 
I find him as deserving as he seems to be at present, I shall most probably take 
advantage of your friendship, and intrude upon you for your advice respecting 
him. At present, I assure you, I think it one of the most extraordinary circum- 
stances that ever fell in my way; but as first impressions are often incorrect, and 
I have yet seen but little of him, I will trouble you no longer respecting him at 
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present, than to request your kind permission to mention him to you again 
should I find him entitled to your advice and favour.’ 

‘This extraordinary being was immediately taken by Mr. Roscoe under his 
protection. His rags were replaced by decent clothing, and a comfortable bed 
was prepared for him at night. So little, however, was he accustomed to the 
usages of civilized life, that, instead of getting into the bed, he crept under it. 
Such, also, was his attachment to the squalid habits in which he had lived, that 
it was with the utmost difficulty he could be persuaded to submit to those ablu- 
tions which were absolutely necessary to render a near conversation with him 
agreeable, or, indeed, safe. One of Mr. Roscoe’s first objects was to provide him 
with some employment to which he had been accustomed, and upon inquiry, it 
appeared that he had been brought up to the occupation of a sawyer. The se- 
quel is thus told in the memoir. 

*** A recommendation was given him to a person who employed many hands 
in sawing, and Richard was put down in the sawpit. He accordingly com- 
menced his labours, and proceeded for some time with a fair prospect of success, 
It was not long, however, before his efforts relaxed, and grew fainter and 
fainter, till at length he fell on his face, and lay extended at the bottom of the 
pit, calling out loudly for help. On raising him up, and inquiring into the cause 
of his disaster, it appeared that he had laboured to the full extent of his arms’ 
length, when, not being aware that it was necessary he should also move for- 
wards his feet, and being quite breathless and exhausted, he was found in the 
situation described. As soon as he had recovered himself, he returned to the 
person who sent him, and complained loudly of the treatment he had received, 
and of his being put under ground. On being asked, why he had represented 
himself as a sawyer, he replied that he had never been employed in ay other 
branch of sawing than cross-cutting the branches of timber trees when fallen in 
the woods in Wales.’ 

**Other attempts were made to discover a suitable employment for Richard, 
but in vain. He was placed in the office of a printer in Liverpool, where it was 
supposed his complete knowledge of the dead languages might render his ser- 
vices useful; but his inaptitude for business, and his inattention to the common 
decencies of personal cleanliness, soon terminated the engagement. At Aller- 
ton, many persons of distinguished learning had an opportunity of witnessing 
the extraordinary attainments of Richard Roberts, who never failed to leave a 
deep impression of the singular powers of his intellect upon their minds. It 
was during the visit of Mr. Coke and Dr. Parr at Allerton, in the year 1815, that 
the following incident, related in the memoir, occurred:— 

** © One of his friends happened to have a party to dinner, several of whom 
were persons of considerable literary distinction; when, by the misunderstand. 
ing of a message®* after dinner, the door opened; and, to the equal surprise of 
both the host and his guests, Richard entered the room, his whole dress and 
appearance being grotesque in the highest degree. The curiosity of the com- 

any was excited; and, after the mistake to which his introduction was owing 
fad been explained, he was asked several questions in French, to which he gave 
ready and correct answers. The conversation was then changed to Italian, in 
which he acquitted himself with equal readiness. To this succeeded an inquiry 
into his knowledge of Latin and Greek, in which languages he read and trans- 
lated some passages to the satisfaction of the persons present. One of the 
then proceeded to examine him more particularly, when the following dialogue 
occurred :— 

“*Q, As you seem to have made no little proficiency in languages, pray tell 
me what means you take in acquiring a language ? 

*¢* A. It is according to what the nature of the language is. 

*¢¢Q. How would you set about acquiring a modern language ’? 


* The mistake which Mr. Roscoe alludes to was this. Having been conversing with the friends 
around him on the subject of the instinct of animals, he mentioned to them the singular habits 
of a Brazilian weasel (the Coati Mondi), which had nted tohim. One of his sons, sit- 
ting at the other end of the table, was desired “to bring in the beast ;” but, unluckily, not hay- 
ing heard the previous conversation, he conducted Richard Roberts into the dining-room. 
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“<¢ A. if it was Spanish, for instance, I would take a vocabulary of the lan- 
guage, and examine what words corresponded with, or resembled the words in 
any other language with which I was acquainted; as, for instance, the Latin, 
French, or Italian ; and those words I would strike out of the vocabulary, learn- 
ing only such as were the original or peculiar words of the Spanish tongue ; and 
then, by the assistance of a grammar, I should soon be able to attain a know- 
ledge of that language. 

«¢¢ All the party admitted, that this was a most judicious and excellent method ; 
and Richard withdrew, with expressions of approbation from all present.’ — 

**It was on a previous day, met 2 the same visit, that Richard had an inter- 

view with Dr. Parr, who immediately plunged into the darkest recesses of an- 
cient learning. The refinements of the Greck language, and the works of the 
critics who had illustrated it were entered into, and gradually the conversation 
changed to the Hebrew, its peculiar construction and its analogous tongues. 
Here Richard had evidently the advantage ; and after an attempted inroad into 
the Chaldee, the Doctor rather precipitately retreated, leaving a token of his 
liberality in the hands of the poor scholar. Richard being afterwards asked 
what he thought of the learned person with whom he had been conversing, re- 
plied, ‘ He is less i ant than most men.’ 
. “Many are the singular and amusing anecdotes recorded of Richard in this 
Memoir, which concludes with a short comparison between the subject of jt and 
the famous Moses Mendelsohn and the learned Magliabechi. The portrait of 
Richard, prefixed to it, is from a drawing by Williamson, formerly a portrait 
painter at Liverpool, of considerable ability. The plate is etched by Mrs. Daw- 
son Turner, of Yarmouth, whose efforts in this branch of art have excited so 
much admiration amongst her friends. ‘The following letter to Mr. Dawson 
Turner, relating to this plate, contains an anecdote highly illustrative of Richard’s 
habits and peculiar turn of mind :— 

***T had the pleasure of receiving your kind favour of the 18th July enclosing 
an impression of the etching of ae friend by Mrs. Turner, for which I 
cannot sufficiently express my than The likeness is admirable ; so that it is 
impossible that any person who has seen him should not immediately recognise 
it; and the execution of it is beautiful beyond what I could have thought it was 
in the power of the needle to produce; so that it may be ranked amongst the 
happiest of Mrs. Turner’s wor This etching has confirmed me in the idea, 
in which I hope Mrs. Turner will agree with me, that there is a character of 
apostolic simplicity in the countenance which is highly interesting, and which, 
I am certain, will attract the attention of the public, and be the chief cause of 
any advantage which this poor child of adversity may derive from the Memoir. 

*** With respectto the inscription to be placed under it, 1 must give you asin- 

anecdote. A day or two after I received the etching, Richard called, as 
is in the frequent habit of doing, and I showed it him, and asked him if he 
knew it, when, after some eee turns of his head from side to side, he said, 
It is my portrait.’ I then told him I wished him to give me an inscription of 
his name, &c. to put under it ; when, suddenly opening his waistcoat, he began 
to unwind from around his body a piece of white calico, at least five or six feet 
ong three broad, at the top of which there appeared, in large letters, in- 
scri by himself, ‘ Verbum Dei Libertas,’ and towards the bottom the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

**¢R. Johannis, Caernarvonensis, Lingue Hebraz professor, Rabbi Nathan 
unus e Discipulis, et veritatis libertatisque indignissimus Martyr.’ 

*** This seemed to me the more extraordinary, as he had not the least idea of 
his head being engraved or any such inscription wanted, nor am I satisfied that 
it would be proper to adopt the above; but on this you shall hear again. from 
me. 

“The ts of the Memoir were employed in supporting the subject of it; 
and this little fund was increased by the contributions of some benevolent per- 
sons to whom the publication was the means of making him known. The money 
thus raised, however, has since been exhausted ; and Richard, who is still re- 
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siding in Liverpool, pursuing his learned occupations with unceasing zeal, is 
supported, in scanty comfort, by some of his charitable friends. 

“‘ The following sonnet was written by Mr. Roscoe while engaged in preparing 
for the press the ‘ Memoir of Richard Roberts :?’-— 


*¢ Child of affliction! hapless was the hour . 
That gave thee birth! ‘Thine infancy, distress ; 
Thy young companions, scorn and wretchedness ; 
And pain and penury thine only dower. 
Yet amidst this, thine utter helplessness, 
There is an eye beholds thee; that can see 
Thy patient sufferings, deep humility, 
And thy life-pang of conscious uselessness— 
Nor yet will He, the mighty One, who gave 
Thy shrouded talents, unaccomplish’d leave 
The work his forming hand so wel! begun ; 
But in his own good time will pour the light 
Thro’ the thick film that veils thy mental sight, 
And manifest Himself—an uneclipsed sun.” 


The poet, Burns, had excited a most lively interest in Roscoe, 
who regarded him with mingled pity for his misfortunes, and ad- 


miration for his genius. He thus speaks of him in a letter to the 
Rey. Mr. Edwards: 


**It has of late been my opinion that great talents are, in the present times, 
often repressed for want of a very small degree of encouragement; and the 
death of poor Burns, which has occurred since I wrote to you, confirms me in 
this opinion. I cannot express et 29 how sensibly I am affected by this event, 
I had not, indeed, the pleasure of his personal acquaintance ; but at the time 
he was taken ill, he was preparing for a journey to Liverpool, and had done me 
the honour, (and it is an honour of which I shall always be proud) of sending 
me word that he intended to pay me a visit. His example has fixed the value of 
high poetical attainments in Scotland, and they amount to the place of an ex- 
ciseman, with a salary of fifty pounds per annum. Such has been the munifi- 
cence of the Scotch peerage and the Scotch gentry to a man who has done more 
honour to his country, than all the throat-cutters it ever bred. May they never 
have another opportunity of insulting genius with paltry and insidious rewards !” 


In the year 1799, he retired to the “ Allerton estate,”’ in the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool, of which he had become the pur- 
chaser, and there lived in complete literary leisure. The house 
and the grounds were disposed in the old English taste, and were 
in every way suitable to Roscoe’s love of placid ease. Here he 
devoted himself to the renewed study of the Greek language, and 
to the composition of his other great work, ‘‘The Life of Leo 
the Tenth.” 

The tranquillity of a country life was, however, not long the 
lot of our historian. In about a year after his removal to Aller- 


- ton, the calls of friendship induced him to lend his aid to the fa- 


mily of Mr. William Clarke, who, it will be recollected, rendered 
him such important services while he was engaged upon the Life 
of Lorenzo. His assistance as a confidential adviser, was at first 
requested ; but he was induced, finally, at their solicitation, to 
take an active concern in the house, by becoming a partner. This 
compelled him to the sacrifice, for a time at least, of his literary 
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leisure, and to plunge into a new and hazardous employment. It 
cost Roscoe a considerable struggle; but he felt an irresistible 
obligation to yield to the claims of friendship, and confessed that 
a refusal on his part would have embittered his future life. His 
new business, for a season, prevented his continuance of ‘¢ Leo;”’ 
so much so, that he said he began to doubt whether he should 
ever rouse the Pope from his slumbers. But about the close of 
the year 1800, having more leisure, he devoted the long winter 
evenings to the completion of his undertaking. 

‘His mind was also relieved by dedicating an occasional season 
of relaxation to the study of the science of botany. He had al- 
ways been fond of it, and seized with alacrity upon the opportu- 
nity which now offered of establishing a botanic garden near 
Liverpool—this he accomplished in conjunction with his friends 
Dr. Rutter and Dr. Bostock. The museum of Dr. Forster of Halle, 
which had been previously purchased by Mr. Roscoe, for his 
own use, was presented by him to the botanic garden. 

In 1804, he became a fellow of the Linnzan Society. 

It was Roscoe’s lot to lose at different periods, most of those 
friends who had been the companions of his early years, or with 
whom he had been connected in maturer life by congenial tastes 
and pursuits. Almost all such preceded him to the tomb; and 
every blow fell forcibly upon his affectionate and sensitive tem- 

ment. His letters to surviving friends, upon these occasions, 
are full of the most touching passages, and at the same time, 
abound with reflections of Christian resignation and consolation. 
About this period, he was so unfortunate as to lose his long tried 
friends, Dr. Currie and Mr. William Clarke, and in speaking of 
the event, he used the beautiful expression intended to encourage 
a closer intimacy among those who were left, “ that the survivors 
are like soldiers in an army, who, as their ranks are thinned by 
the enemy, draw nearer to each other.” 

A history of the revival of letters had entered into the plans 
of several of the eminent literary men of England. Collins, the 
poet, issued proposals for such a work, and the learned Dr. War- 
ton, in conjunction with some of his accomplished friends, re- 
produced the project. He himself informed Mr. Roscoe, in the 
year 1797, of the intention they had entertained; and further, 
that the history of English poetry, by Mr. Thomas Warton, was 
only a part of this great design. It wasa eee of regret to 
Roscoe, that, as the coadjutors in this undertaking would have 
been West, Walpole, Mason, and Gray, it had not been carried 
into execution. Immediately after the publication of the Life of 
Lorenzo, the subject was mentioned to the author, and both Lord 
Orford and Lord Bristol warmly him to the undertaking. 
For a long time he was deterred from commencing it, by the 
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pron of his private business ; and we have seen that after he did 
in, the same cause interrupted his progress. To Lord Hol- 
land he was under considerable obligations, the kindness of that 
distinguished nobleman being most effectual in furnishing him 
with the materials necessary for his task. The great scholars 
of Italy, also, generously contributed their advice and assistance. 
Bandini, the principal librarian of the Laurentian Library, in 
Florence, communicated to him several scarce and valuable do- 
cuments, both printed and written, and also important informa- 
tion connected with the prosecution of his design. From strangers 
too, he received unlooked for aid. A Mr. John Johnson, at the 
time travelling in Italy, and being about to visit Rome, volun- 
teered, in a letter to Roscoe, co-operation in his labour; and to 
him, the author owed some most important materials, which he 
would have had, probably, no other means of procuring. 

The labour of years was finally submitted to the judgment of 
the public, in the summer of the year 1805; half the copy right 
was sold by him for the sum of £2,000. His feelings, on its 
publication, were much the same with those which accompanied 
the printing of his former great work. He wrote to one of his 
correspondents : 

** What its reception may be I know not, nor do I distress myself by any un- 
common anxiety on that head. An author who has been so long employed in 
preparing his works for the public, resembles, in some respects, a man who has 
been a long time sick, and cares not whether he lives or dies, so that he be re- 
leased from his trouble. This indifference, however, does not extend to the 
particular friends, whom I have the happiness to know and esteem, and to 
whose pleasure and amusement I should be glad to think it was in my power to 
contribute.” 

Mr. Roscoe transmitted a copy of his new work to Thomas 
Jefferson, then President of the United States, accompanied with 
the following letter: 

‘*It is with particular pleasure that I avail myself of the opportunity afforded 
me, by the publication of my ‘ History of the Life and Pontificate of Leo X.,” 
of requesting you will do me the honour of accepting a copy, as a very humble 
but sincere mark of the respectful esteem and attachment of the author. In 
thus venturing to introduce my own productions to your notice, I am sensible I 
may be accused of presumption ; but from such a charge I find a sufficient shel- 
ter in the reflection, that history is the peculiar study of those in high stations, 
whose opinions and conduct have an important influence on the destiny of man- 
kind. I also flatter myself with the hope that the principles contained in this 
work will be found in unison with those sentiments of enlightened toleration, 
liberal policy, and universal benevolence, which have been no less strikingly 


evinced in your practice, than energetically recommended and enforced in. your 
public addresses to the nation over which you preside.” 


Mr. Jefferson says in reply: 


*¢ By some accident, which has not been explained to me, your letter of June 
4, 1805, and the copy of your * History of the Pontificate of Leo X.,’ which you 
were so kind as to destine for me, have lain in one of our custom-houses near a 
twelvemonth. The letter is now received, and the book expected by the first 
conveyance. I pray you to receive my thanks for this mark of your attention ; 
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and I anticipate with pleasure the reading of a work, which, for its taste and 
science, will, I doubt not, stand worthily on the shelf with the ‘ Life of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici.’ My busy countrymen are as yet too actively occupied to enter the 
lists in the race of science. When the more extended improvement of their 
country, and its consequent wealth, shall bring them the necessary leisure, they 
will begin their career on the high ground prepared by their transatlantic breth- 
ren, from the days of Homer to the present time. May the range of their flight 
be worthy of the height from which it commences; and may the due employ- 
ment of the talent given them by their masters in that line, merit to them the 
benediction of ‘Well done, good and faithful servants!’ I pray you to accept my 
salutations, and assurances of great respect and consideration.” 


This production did not receive the general applause which 
was bestowed upon the Life of Lorenzo. It was charged with 
prolixity, and want of energy both of thought and style. But 
the chief ground of complaint was one which should be its re- 
commendation with men of sense and candour—its impartiality. 
It set forth the defects of both the Catholics and the Protestants 
at the time of the Reformation, with so much fairness, that the 
Zealots, on the one side and on the other, were sore displeased. 
It was said, among other things, that the author had received ‘a 
retaining fee from the Pope.”? The Edinburgh Review (vol. 7th 
p- 336,) was the most severe in its strictures, and Roscoe deemed 
them worthy of an elaborate answer. In his preface to the second 
edition. he thus notices, in a way which does him infinite credit, 
the criticisms of the reviewers upon that portion of his work 
which relates to the Reformation :— 


**In answer to this, I must be allowed to observe, that the idea that the fol- 
lowing work is hostile to the Reformation, is a misrepresentation industriously 
circulated by those who, under the pretext of a warm attachment to the cause 
of Protestantism, are as adverse to all religious liberty, as the most bigoted Ro- 
man Catholic; and that whoever peruses the following pages with an impartial 
eye, cannot fail to discover that, so far from depreciating the beneficial effects of 
the Reformation, I have only had to regret that it was not carried to the full ex- 
tent for which its promoters originally contended. To this I can add, with t 
sincerity, that in adverting to the persecutions of which Protestants have been 
guilty, my only object has been to excite that abhorrence of persecution, under 

form and pretext, which is the surest safeguard against its return. If it 
should appear, as has been imputed to me, that I have animadverted with more 
severity on the Protestants than on the Papists, it is because better things were 
to have been ed from them ; because they, who asserted the right of pri- 
vate judgment in themselves, ought not to have denied it to others; because 
they, who have represented the cruelties and persecutions of the church of 
Rome as the greatest of her abominations, ought to have been iarly cau- 
tious how they gave rise to similar charges against themselves ; and, » be- 
cause it is more painful to perceive a disgraceful blot among those with whom 
we are nearly associated, than rouge J those who are further removed from us in 
principles and opinions. - Hence the persecution of Servetus, conducted by 
Calvin, and approved by Bullinger and Melancthon, has been exhibited in those 
colours which it so justly merits; and should, if it were in my power, be still 
further raised up, as a perpetual beacon, to guard mankind against the possible 
recurrence of an event which outrages at once the feelings of humanity, the dic- 
tates of common sense, and the religion of Christ. It is not on the doctrinal 
tenets of any established church, whatever its adherents may believe, that we 
are to rely for the rejection of those intolerant and persecuting principles which 
have for so many ages disgraced the Roman see. ‘Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, 
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Knox, the founders of the reformed church in their respective countries, Inflict- 
ed, as far as they had power and opportunity, the same punishments which 
were denounced against their own disciples by the church of Rome, on such as 
called in question any article in their creeds.” To have freed the human race 
from the dread of violence and persecution, in the exercise of religion and the 
pursuit of truth, would have conferred greater honour on Luther, than the en- 
forcement of any dogmatical opinions whatever. To his good intentions and in- 
corruptible integrity the following work bears uniform and ample testimony : 
but with the restraints of his superiors, Luther could not shake off the trammels 
of his education ; and his highest aim was only to establish another despotism in 
the place of that from which he had himself escaped. In thus sanctioning, by 
his opinion and example, the continuance of an exterior and positive control 
over the consciences of mankind, he confirmed the pretensions of the Roman 
See; and may more justly be said to have shared its authority, than to have inva- 
lidated its unjust assumptions. But the principles of toleration are derived from 
higher views ; from an enlarged idea of the Supreme Being; from the cultiva- 
tion of generous and social affections; and, in short, from the exercise of the 
Christian religion as taught by its great Founder, and not as perverted by the 
ambition, the obstinacy, or the ignorance of his erring followers.” 


The ‘ Life of Leo X.”’ was translated both into German and 
Italian. Into the former tongue by Messrs. Henke and Glaser, 
in 1808; and into the latter by Count Luigi Bossi, in 1816. Two 
thousand eight hundred copies of the Italian translation were dis- 
persed in Italy, notwithstanding the denunciation of Leo XII., 
who consigned it to the Index Expurgatorius. In America, it 
was republished by Mr. Bronson of Philadelphia, soon after its 
appearance in England. Some time after, Roscoe collected ma- 
terials for and actually commenced an important and extensive 
work, denominated ‘‘ An Historical Enquiry into the Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Vicissitudes of Taste, as exemplified in works of lite- 
rature and art.”” But he never finished it. He had been some 
years in collecting materials, and the non-completion of it may 
be regarded as a serious loss to the literary world. 

The numerous projects connected with the arts and sciences, 
in which Roscoe at different times engaged, we have not space to 
notice in detail; nor can we record the different associations, lite- 
rary, scientific, and benevolent, who were anxious to enrol his 
name in the lists of their members. On the continent, in England 
and in this country, his name will be found either as a corres- 
ponding or honorary member, of almost all such of any distine- 
tion. Agriculture and botany took up much of his time, and upon 
both he composed and published works of greater or less merit 
and importance. 

At the end of the year 1815, Mr. Roscoe, then “in the sear 
and yellow leaf”? of life, was called upon to exert all the powers 
of his mind to bear up against unexpected misfortunes. Most 
severely were his philosophy and his Christian resignation tried ; 
and most triumphantly did they stand the shock. The banking 
house, of which he was a partner at that time, began to experi- 
ence difficulties, which continued to increase, and notwithstand- 
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ing the constant and laborious exertions of Mr. Roscoe—exer- 
tions which were gratefully acknowledged by his creditors them- 
deh ves-teriidibatet th bankruptcy. Causes, which, at the period 
in question, more or less affected the whole commercial world, 
roduced this result. Before, however, the final catastrophe, 
r. Roscoe’s integrity and ability in business were probably 
never more apparent than in his exertions to meet his difficulties, 
settle his concerns, and pay his creditors in full. Untoward cir- 
cumstances prevented this fulfilment, though very much was 
done towards it by Roscoe’s honourable endeavours. One unfor- 
tunate consequence of his embarrassments was of a nature to in- 
flict upon a disposition such as his, the severest pain. It became 
necessary to sell all his collections of books, pictures, drawings, 
&c., which were the pride and ornament of his establishment, 
the delight of his hours of relaxation, and which it had been the 
labour of years to build up. The value and richness of his library 
may be judged of by the following description of a part of its 
contents: 


“* But the most curious part of the collection was the series of early printed 
books illustrating the rise and progress of the art of printing. Amongst these 
were many highly valuable and beautiful works, two of the Mock books executed 
before the invention of moveable types, the Historia S. Johannis and the Biblia 
Pauperum, the Codex Psalmorum, or Psalter of 1459, printed by Fust and 
Schoeffer, the second book printed with a date, and of which only eight copies 
are known to exist ; a beautiful copy of the Catholicon printed by John Guttem- 
berg at Mentz in 1460; the works of Lactantius, from the press of Sweynheyn 
and Pannartz, the first book printed in Italy, and of such rarity, that, when the 
celebrated bibliographer De Bure wrote, there was only one copy known in 
France; the Rationale Divinorum Offciorum of Durandus by Fust and Gernz- 
heym, the third printed book known with a date; besides a variety of other 
books from the presses of Italy, Germany, and England, previous to the year 
1500. At the conclusion of the catalogue a list is given of the printers of the 
fifteenth century, whose productions appear in the collection, with the years in 
which they began to print, and also a list of the editions of works in the library 
omitted by Panzer in his Annales T'ypographici,—a proof of their great rarity.” 


“In addition to the printed books, the library also contained a small collection 
of manuscripts, the principal of which were two copies of the Sacred Writings 
executed in the early part of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The first 
of these was highly decorated with historical designs by some artists of the 
school of Grotto, and had been presented to one of the supreme pontiffs. It is 
described in the catalogue as ‘ certainly one of the finest and most highly orna- 
mented manuscripts of the Sacred Writings which has been handed down to the 
present times.’ ” 


Of his whole collection, Roscoe had carefully prepared a mi- 
nute and valuable catalogue. All his treasures were offered for 
sale, with the exception he thus designates, in a letter to a friend: 


** © The books in the catalogue,’ he says, in a letter to Mr. M‘Creery, ‘ (with 
some that are omitted by mistake, which will form nearly an additional day’s. 
sale,) comprise my entire library, without reserve, as may be seen by the books. 
mentioned in the catalogue. All that I keep out are such books as have been 
ae me by my friends, and these I shall not part with until my grasp is relaxed 

y death or the law. . The Press shall still continue to remind me of long tried 


friendship, and of the happy hours 1 have passed with its author.’ ” 
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The sale of his prints produced the sum of £1,915 1s., and 
that of his drawings, £2,825 19s. The kindness of his friends 
was evinced, on this occasion, in a manner equally gratifying and 
unexpected. One of them was selected, upon whose judgment 
perfect reliance could be placed, to attend the sale, and secure 
such pieces as it was supposed would be considered the most 
acceptable by Mr. Roscoe. This was done, and the kind inten- 
tions of the donors were gratefully appreciated by him. Roscoe, 
however, would not receive them as a gift, but consented to take 
them, upon condition that when of ability so to do, he might be 
at liberty to repurchase them; this he fortunately was enabled 
to accomplish. 

The most valuable picture in the collection, was a portrait of 
Leo X., and his cousin the Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, and his 
nephew, the Cardinal de’ Rossi. Mr. Roscoe furnished, himself, 
the following account of this picture, which is worth transcrib- 
ing :— 


‘* Vasari relates, that when Frederigo, Duke of Mantua, passed through Flo- 
rence, to pay his respects to Clement VII., he saw in the palace of the Medici 
the portrait of Leo X., with the Cardinals Giulio de’ Medici and Rossi, with 
which he was so highly pleased, that on his arrival at Rome, he requested it as 
a gift from the Pope, who was then at the head of the Medici family, and one 
of the persons represented in the picture. The Pontiff generously complied 
with his wishes, and directions were accordingly sent to Ottaviano de’ Medici, at 
Florence, to forward the picture to Mantua; but he, being unwilling that the 
family should be deprived of such a treasure, sent to Andrea del Sarto, and re- 
quested him to copy it, which he did with such success, that Ottaviano himself 
could not distinguish the copy from the original; concealing, therefore, the 
picture of Raffaelle, he sent to Mantua that of Andrea del Sarto, with which 
the Duke was perfectly satisfied, and even Giulio Romano, the favourite pupil 
of Raffaelle, who was then resident at Mantua, was not aware of the deception. 

** In this error they might have remained, had nota singular incident led to 
an explanation. Vasari, then a young and rising artist, desirous of forming an 
acquaintance with Giulio Romano, paid a visit to Mantua, where he was received 
with great civility by Giulio, who, after gratifying him with a sight of the works 
of art which the city afforded, at length exhibited to him the picture of Raffaelle, 
as the greatest ornament of the place. ‘ A beautiful work !’ cried Vasari, * but 
not by the hand of Raffaelle.’—*‘ How so?’ said Giulio.  [s it possible I should 
not recognise the touches of my own pencil upon it ?’—* You are mistaken,’ re- 
plied Vasari : ‘ this picture is the work of Andrea del Sarto’ (under whom Va- 
sari had studied at the time the copy was made;) ‘and as a proof of it, there is 
a mark on it which I will show you.’ The picture was accordingly taken down, 
and the mark mentioned by Vasari discovered; upon which Giulio declared, 
* that he valued the copy no less than the picture of Raffaelle himself; nay,’ 
added he, ‘even more, because it is incredible that one painter should so per- 
fectly imitate the manner of another.’ 

‘*In consequence of this artifice the picture of Raffaelle remained at Florence, 
till it was carried away a few years since to ornament the immense collection of 
the Louvre; that of Andrea del Sarto afterwards came into the possession of the 
Duke of Parma, from which city it was transferred to Naples, and formed a part 
of the royal collection at Capo di Monte, where it remained till that collection 
was dispersed by the revolutionary troubles, and is presumed to have found its 
way, in common with many other pictures from the same collection, into this 
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country, where it became the property of a respectable dealer in London, who 
never would part with it in his lifetime, but after whose death it was purchased 


by its present possessor.” 


After the settlement of his affairs, consequent upon his bank- 
ruptcy, Mr. Roscoe supported his family by the profits derived 
from his literary labours. In exertions of this kind, the rest of 
his life was spent. 

In the midst of his distresses, his mind was still bent upon plans 
for the diffusion of knowledge, and the promotion of the welfare 
of mankind. Though, probably, no one who has ever lived, ful- 
filled in a more ample manner his duty to society in this particu- 
lar, the keen self-criticism of Roscoe often induced an apprehen- 
sion on his part, that he had not done as much as was in his pow- 
er; and the reflection, at times, afforded him great uneasiness. 
As he approached the termination of life, this feeling became 
stronger; and a sensation of disappointment occasionally dark- 
ened his mind. It was under the influence of thoughts of. this 
character, that he composed the touching verses we give below. 
We extract them the more readily, as we think sufficient credit 
has not been accorded to him for his poetic abilities. This has, 
no doubt, in part arisen from the greater importance of his prose 
writings, but it would be doing much injustice to him, in an es- 
timate of his qualities as a literary man, to withhold praise from 
his poetic performances. There is a greater proportion even of 
imagination, the grand characteristic of the true bard, to be found 
in his verses, than would be conjectured by those who have been 
accustomed merely to regard him as the grave historian and phi- 
lanthropist ; while his versification is ever polished and flowing, 
and his judgment and taste conspicuous. ‘The verses alluded to, 
are these : 


** God of my life, my hope, my fear, 
In whom alone is all my trust, 
I feel the closing hour draw near 
That gives this fainting frame to dust. 


** Like the tired hart, at bay I stand, 
Thy toils have compass’d me around ; 
I wait the death-stroke from thine hand, 
And stoop resign’d to meet the wound. 


** Yet one fond wish still warms my soul, 
To thee in humblest hope exprest, 
That, ere the darkening ows roll 
To close me in their final rest, 


‘* Thou wouldst some worthier aim inspire, 
Some living energy impart, 
Some holier spark yam fire 


Rekindling in my dying heart ; 
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*¢ That when, removed from grief and pain, 
This fragile form on earth shall lie, 
Some happier effort may remain 
To touch one human heart with joy ; 


** One nobler precept to bestow, 
One kind and generous wish reveal, 
To bid the breast with virtue glow 
To love, to pity, and to feel ; 


** To soothe the ills it cannot cure, 
The sufferer’s injuries redress ; 
And through life’s varied channels pour 
The living stream of happiness. 


*¢ Then, though in cold oblivion laid, 
Some secret beam of heavenly glow 
May pierce the dark incumbent shade, 
And warm the dust that rests below. 


** This mouldering form, from God that came, 
An instrument at his command, 
Waits silent yet, through all its frame, 
The impulse of its Master’s hand. 


** Smite, Lord! this frame shall own thy power, 
P And every trembling chord reply ; 
Smite, Lord ! and, in my latest hour, 
This falling frame shall ring with joy !” 


But Roscoe did not content himself with vain regrets, nor al- 
low his benevolent feelings to be wasted in mere poetic effusions. 
Though now far advanced in life, he devoted the energies of a 
mind, still unimpaired, to the reformation of the penal jurispru- 
dence and penitentiary system of his native country. It must be 
confessed that no more extensive field for philanthropic labours, 
in these vital particulars, could be found, than that presented by 
England at the time. She was far behind her former colonies in 
this, as in many other of the characteristics of an advanced civili- 
zation. Her prisons presented schools for further proficiency in 
vice, while her penal jurisprudence was a disgrace to the age and 
to a Christian country—hanging, flogging, and transportation 
being the favourite expedients of her legislators for the suppres- 
sion of crime; and even her moral philosophers, as Paley, eulo- 
gizing her criminal law, ‘‘as sweeping into its net every crime, 
which, under any possible circumstances, may merit the punish- 
ment of death.”” The virtuous labours of a Romilly found scarcely 
a sympathetic bosom besides that of Mr. Roscoe, and were for 
a long season ‘like bread cast upon the waters’?—being met 
by heartless indifference or invincible prejudice. The primary, 
and, in fact, the only means employed in deterring from the com- 
mission of crime, was the slavish principle of fear.—*‘ Vengeance 
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is mine’”’—was the motto of the law, and the practice did not 
belie the theory. Far different were the views of the humane 
Romilly and Roscoe—benevolence, as tending to reformation, 
was their principle; punishment, but a part of their system. Ros- 
coe’s main production upon the subject, was entitled “ Observa- 
tions on Penal Jurisprudence, and the Reformation of offenders,”’ 
which was afterwards extended by him to three parts. It would 
be unjust, not to add, that the views of the writer on these 
important topics, have, by no means, the merit of originality. 
They were adopted from our own country. The benevolent ob- 
jects of the reformatory system, had been long before conceived 
and forwarded by humane and enlightened individuals in Penn- 
sylvania; who have conferred upon their native state, a glory 
the mild lustre of which no political changes can ever obscure. 

Much and great credit is due to Mr. Roscoe for his well meant 
and well executed labours in his own country, upon this head ; 
and that country has derived important advantages from them. 
We advert, however, particularly, here, to his publications upon 
the matter, for the purpose of stating our opinion, that he has 
considerably magnified both the ras and the impolicy of 
solitary confinement. Other enlightened men have committed 
the same mistake, and done injustice to a principle, which is 

rfectly philosophical in its nature, and eminently humane, 
instead of savage, in its tendency. We wish also to state our 
firm impression, as the credit of an important member of the 
confederacy is somewhat concerned in the question, that Ros- 
coe (and his biographer has naturally followed his views,) very 
much overrated the effect of his writings in Pennsylvania, and 
mistook moreover the true nature of the system, for which 
the leaders of prison reform in that state had contended. It 
was never the aim of the mass of those who had the honour 
of advocating and establishing the Pennsylvania penitentiary 
system, (we refer to the Philadelphia Society for alleviating 
the Miseries of Public Prisons—for that society led the way, 
and was mainly instrumental in finally perfecting the great 
work,) to carry into operation a total seclusion, or confinement 
without labour. Their recorded acts speak for themselves too 
clearly to be mistaken on this point.* Some few individuals may 
have thought differently, but it was not the voice of even a con- 
siderable minority. That society, then, and those philanthropic 
citizens, throughout the state, who aided them, though not mem- 
bers, have earned the credit of the final triumph of the present 

lan. 

‘ The concluding literary labours of Roscoe, were his ‘¢ Illustra- 


* See the last Report (January 1833) of the Acting Committee of the Society : 
Philadelphia, 1833. 
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tions, historical and eritical, of the Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
called the Magnificent,” in some measure a necessary appendage 
to that work, and his edition of the works of Pope, accompanied 
with notes and a Life of that poet. It is known, that at the time, 
the merits of that illustrious man were the subject of various 
judgment and the theme of a very animated controversy in Eng- 
i which not only the reviews of the day, but many of 
her most distinguished literary men, took a part. Lord Byron 
and the Rev. Mr. Bowles rendered themselves particularly con- 
spicuous—the one, by his vehement attack, and the other, by 
his no less vehement defence of the poet. Roscoe earnestly vin- 
dicated Pope; and this drew him into a controversy of some 
length with Bowles. He was then over seventy years of age; 
but his writings showed that his powers were still unimpaired. 
This argument was conducted by Roscoe with all the moderation 
and charity which he regarded it as a matter of conscience uni- 
formly to preserve ; and when he found that it was proceeding 
to a point which was likely to make them both lose sight of these 
essential duties, he withdrew from the contest, with these praise- 
worthy sentiments, — 

** To Mr. Bowles I need not observe, that more important avocations await us; 
and that it would be more advisable for each of us rather to attend to the correc- 
tion of his own errors than to those of the other; by which means, I trust, we 


may yet meet, divested of malice and all other hostile feelings, in a happier and 
a better state,— 


*¢¢ Our tears, our little triumphs o’er, 
Our human passions now no more, 
Save charity, that glows beyond the tomb.’ ” 


On the 24th of September, 1824, Roscoe lost his amiable and 
accomplished wife—a circumstance which very much weakened 
his desire for any prolongation of his own life. The following 
lines addressed to her, are artless and beautiful; and with them, 
we shall close our specimens of his poetic powers: 


** Upborne on wing's that know no stay, 
Time sweeps with trackless course along ; 
Yet ere we pass this favour’d day, 
We'll smooth his wrinkles with a song. 


** For since to bless my vows sincere, 
My Julia pledged her constant love, 
Seven times hath Autumn crown’d the year, 
Seven times hath Winter stripp’d the grove. 


** Come, then, and on this point of time, 
A moment let our steps delay ; 
Recall the seasons of our prime, 
Or mark what waits our future day. 


‘* Thus from some mountain’s airy height, 
The pilgrim takes his backward view ;. 
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On distant prospects feasts his sight, 
And from past pleasures augurs new. 


** Say, then, my fair, hast thou forgot 
Those hours to Love and Fancy dear, 
When, reckless of our future lot, 
Hope only crown’d the rolling year ? 


** When like an April’s changeful day, 
Of storm, of sunshine, and of rain, 
Joy gilded with his transient ray, 
The lowering clouds of fear and pain ? 


** I boasted not paternal wealth, 
Nor was the golden portion thine ; 
Thy dower was innocence and health, 
And Love and Industry were mine.” 


His edition of Pope was Roscoe’s last effort. His long and 
useful life now approached its close. On the 16th of December, 
1827, an attack of paralysis announced that he had been marked 
out as a victim by the fell destroyer. This affection was induced 
by his severe mental labours, which were much too heavy for 
his years. A desire to continue his exertions for the support of 
his family, had made him strain every nerve in their behalf. Un- 
like most of those, whose lives have been ended by diseases of 
the kind to which Roscoe was subjected, whose mental imbecili- 
ty rendered their last moments harassing and afflicting to those 
around them, he, fortunately, preserved the powers of his mind 
and the dispositions of his heart untouched to the close. He 
lingered for three years and a half, before death terminated the 
scene; but his closing hours were cheered by many consola- 
tions. His mind, still active, turned with eager attention to 
what was passing in his own country and elsewhere; and the 
news of the revolution of July 1830, in France, and the near 
prospect of the success of his favourite measure of parliamentary 
reform at home, brightened his death couch. He beheld those 
friends with whom in his younger days he had earnestly labour- 
ed in the cause, then but a small minority, raised to the highest 
posts in the kingdom, and able to enforce with the weight of 
ministerial authority, their enlightened and liberal projects. But 
Roscoe had consolations of a much higher nature even than these; 
and which the good only can enjoy—those offered by the pro- 
mises of religion, and the recollection of a well spent life. His 
tranquillity, in view of his death, was perfect; the clear proof of 
an undisturbed heart. We cannot refrain from copying our au- 
thor’s account of the room in which Roscoe’s last days were 

assed—the fitting apartment for the expiring energies of a scho- 
ar and a philosopher. 


‘* The discipline which his state of health required produced a considerable 
change in his mode of life. His diet was-restricted; he was ordered to abstain 
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altogether from the use of wine; and he was confined for some months to his 
bed-room, and to the sitting-room adjoining it. The latter apartment was one 
which he had fitted up for his own use, and which bore in every part of it the 
marks of his peculiar tastes. Near the easy chair in which he was accustomed 
to sit stood an ornamented pedestal, the inside of which was fitted up with 
shelves, containing the various works which he had used in preparing the “ Life 
of Pope.” On the pedestal rested a statue of Psyche, modelled by Gibson, be- 
fore his departure for Rome, and presented by him to Mr. Roscoe. At the end 
of the room were two bookcases, containing the remnant of his library, almost 
entirely consisting of presentation copies; and between these cases, a number 
of shelves, placed in the recess of a window which had been closed up, held 
the collection of his own works, with the translations and editions of them which 
had appeared abroad. The publications which had proceeded from various 
members of his own family were also honoured with a place on these shelves. 
On each side of the fire-place stood an ebony cabinet, manufactured from wood 
presented to him by one of his sons, and containing a few drawings and prints, 
chiefly the portraits of his friends, together with the drawings belonging to his 
botanical work. Behind the folding-screen, which sheltered the couch on which 
he usually reposed in an afternoon, stood another cabinet, which contained his 
manuscripts and correspondence. A large library table, covered with books and 
prints, and bearing almost constantly some rare exotic plants, which the kind 
attentions of his friends placed there, occupied a considerable portion of the 
room. The walls were appropriately decorated with a collection of small pic- 
tures, which had formerly been in the possession of the celebrated Paulus Jo- 
vius, and which consisted of portraits of the most distinguished men of the Me- 
dicean age. A few busts, which had been presented to him, of Mr. Fox, of Sir 
James Smith, and of Dr. Darwin, together with a magnificent head of Lorenzo, 
(a cast from the original by Michel Agnolo, presented to Mr. Roscoe by the 
Marquis Capponi of Florence, ) also adorned the walls. Over the chimney-piece, 
which held a small collection of Etruscan vases and lamps, were two basso re- 
lievos,—one a figure of Justice, by Deare, and another by Gibson, representing 
Alexander depositing the works of Homer in a golden chest. From the window 
a small plot of garden ground was visible, in the cultivation and ornamenting of 
which he took the greatest delight. 

**In this pleasant scene his latter days were passed with a serenity and cheer- 
fulness which neither age nor sickness could overcloud. Relieved from all com- 
pulsory studies, he amused himself with turning over the leaves of his books, 
rather than in studying them, and in replying to the letters of the very few 
friends with whom he was still able to keep up some correspondence.” 


He died on the 30th day of June 1831, aged seventy-eight years 
three months and twenty-two days. His character may be readi- 
ly drawn from what we have already said concerning him. It 
does not appear to be overcharged, in some particulars, by his 
son. His habits and personal appearance, as detailed by his bio- 
grapher, shall close our extracts from the life of this eminent man; 


**In his habits Mr. Roscoe was temperate, and was attentive to the regular 
observance of domestic arrangements. He did not rise unusually early, and the 
periods he devoted to study were those which remained after concluding the 
more serious labours of the day. He had no stated times set apart for his studies, 
which were often carried on in the midst of his family. He was seldom in the habit 
of intrenching upon the hours devoted to sleep. Even to the latest period of 
life, he usually enjoyed undisturbed repose. Though never in the possession of 
robust health, he very seldom suffered from severe illness; and few persons, dur. 
ing a long life, have been more exempt from pain. He was accustomed to take 
exercise frequently both on foot and on horseback, and felt a particular enjoy- 
ment in country occupations. He had few amusements beyond those which his 
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usual employments afforded, or which he derived from the cultivation of his 

en, and the contemplation of his prints and drawings. He took no pleasure 
in field sports, and other similar pursuits. In his youth he had a taste for theatri- 
cal performances, but in after-life he seldom entered into public amusements. 
From music he derived but little pleasure, although he was a great admirer of 
the works of Handel. To the latest period of his life Mr. Roscoe never disregard- 
ed the proprieties of dress and of manners. His personal appearance is thus de- 
scribed by his friend Dr. Traill:— 

“In person Mr. Roscoe was tall,and rather slender. In early life he possessed 
much bodily activity. His hair was light auburn, almost inclining to red; his full 

y eye was clear and mild; his face expressive and cheerful. As he advanced 
in life the benevolent expression of his countenance remained; but the vivacity 
of the features was tempered into a noble dignity, which it was impossible to 
see without respect and admiration; while the mouth bespoke taste and feeling, 
and the clustering hoary hair round his temples gave a venerable air to his manly 
features,’ ” 

We have felt, throughout, in our notice of Roscoe’s character 
and writings, the utmost tenderness for his fame; arising from 
the deep impression excited by his benevolence and ardent love 
of the humane arts. And yet, were we to neglect the fitting oc- 
casion, which it so clearly offers, of deducing a useful moral les- 
son, we should have perused these volumes to but little advan- 
tage. We would, therefore, in conclusion, ask the attention of 
the reader to the mistake committed by Roscoe, in his estimate 
of his own powers. We are aware how difficult a just self-appre- 
ciation is; and yet, that it is indispensable to ultimate success in 
life; the best talents, when misapplied, serving but to show, by 
their ‘ineffectual fire,” the wreck of wasted energies. We do 
not assert that this, in its full extent, was the case with Mr. 
Roscoe; the results of his faculties properly applied, afford a 
conclusive proof of what might have been performed by his fine 
and cultivated mind, had it maintained its proper direction. The 
facts, however, justify our opinion of this misapprchension and 
misapplication of his mental powers. He constant!y dabbled in 
concerns for which he was unfitted—he spent much of his valu- 
able time in the composition of pamphlets on political subjects, 
that are not now read, and are remembered only because from 
the pen of the historian of Lorenzo the Magnificent—he impeded 
his own progress in the accumulation of a fortune, (to all, but 
pertienary to one in Roscoe’s situation, a matter of proper 

eed,) and when he had compassed a moderate estate, he risked 
and lost it all in schemes to which a literary man was pecu- 
liarly unsuited. Had he clung to his profession, a competence 
would have been the certain result; and he would have found 
abundant leisure, in the latter years of his life, for attention to 
literary efforts, which would, of themselves, have increased his 
fortune. Had he even devoted all his time to those exertions, 
he might have secured not only enlarged reputation and soothing 
repose, but also an honourabie independence. As it was, his 
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purely literary labours, are all that will descend with credit 
to posterity ; the rest will be noticed only with the conviction 
that their author was labouring in a field, to the cultivation of 
which he was unfit. 

It was a natural consequence of this mistake of his abilities, 
that his short career in public life should have been a failure. It 
was to be expected, that, where Fox and Grey and Whitbread 
and Sheridan had failed to convince by their eloquent appeals, 
the efforts of Roscoe would be powerless against the burning 
vehemence of Burke. It is not a matter of surprise, that in a 
contest where vigour and boldness, and ready impassioned ora- 
tory were essential requisites, Roscoe’s shrinking caution, ap- 
proaching to timidity, and his modest diffidence of speech, should 
have been ineffectual, when even the manly independence and 
fervid eloquence of Brougham, for a time, fell short of success. 

In this particular, however, Roscoe was, as indeed he showed 
himself in all his actions, perfectly sincere. He thought that his 
country demanded his services; and he engaged with far more 
spirit in the composition of his political pamphlets, than even of 
his noble works upon which his fame rests. But we may go 
further, and say, that he was blind to his own motives in enter- 
ing upon these discussions; and we are not too harsh in adding, 
prejudiced as to the motives of his adversaries. We have said that 
he loved controversy, and the assertion is but strictly true. In 
all the political contests of the day, he was prominent as a party 
writer, abandoning, in a degree, for this, his business and his ap- 
propriate avocations. He deceived himself, when, in answer to 
his critics, he said, ‘‘ who ean have any pleasure in putting his 
head into such a hornet’s nest??? He was fond of it; and the 
very fact of his so frequently getting into this hornet’s nest of 
criticism, shows that he took a pleasure, and that of no ordinary 
kind, in the excitement. 

Fond, then, as he was of controversy, he would have been 
more than mortal, if he had escaped the baneful influence of par- 
ty spirit. Deeply had he drunk of its bitter waters, when he 

enned the lines we have before extracted concerning Burke. 
Sieens attributed as well Burke’s stand for American freedom, 
as his opposition to French liberty, to his innate fondness for 
contention and blood! Instead of giving his antagonist credit 
for sincerity in the expression of his opinions, which, if he con- 
sidered them vitally erroneous, he might have endeavoured to 
confute, he charged him with a love of increasing the miseries 
of his fellow-men, and of plunging his own country into all the 
horrors of war to gratify this brutal passion. He might have re- 
membered that Burke had placed the seal of sincerity upon his 
conduct, by tearing asunder the chords of a friendship which 
profound respect and affectionate regard had entwined around his 
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heart. In the heats of party struggles, the reason becomes blind- 
ed, and the heart deadened. 

One more remark and we have done. Let us not be thought 
too censorious in asserting, that Mr. Roscoe, miscalculating the 
influence of his name, thrust himself forward as a volunteer into 
these political disputations, to the permanent injury of his repu- 
tation, and of the cause of letters. How much might have been 
produced by the same energies and learning, applied to the fur- 
ther elucidation of the literature of that country whose treasures 
he had but begun to explore, and from which he needlessly and 
fruitlessly wandered! His star shone brightly in his native pro- 
vincial town, and he wished her influence to be felt throughout 
the kingdom, and to illuminate every subject of public interest. 
This ignis fatuus lured him from the plain straight path of lite- 
rary renown; and his restless disposition left him, in his old age, 
a bankrupt upon the shoals of speculation. 

Can instances like Roscoe’s waste of talent be found among us? 
We leave the answer to others, and will merely add, that if there 
be such, they corroborate the warning which his example offers. 





Art. X.—On the Penitentiary System in the United States, 
and its Application in France; with an Appendix on Penal 
Colonies, and also, Statistical Notes. By G. De Beaumont 
and A. De Toquevitie, Counsellors in the Royal Court of 
Paris, and Members of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. Translated from the French, with an Introduction, 
Notes, and Additions. By Francis Lizser. 1 vol. 8yo. 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 1833. 


Tue foregoing is‘the title of a work now claiming public at- 
tention, being the result of the personal observation and inquiry 
of a commission instituted by the government of France, to as- 
certain the actual operation of the penal system adopted in the 
United States. 

It is an era in the progress of civilization, and a circumstance 
highly flattering to our national pride, that the European go- 
vernments should look to this side of the Atlantic for lessons in 
moral jurisprudence, and forget their prejudices so far as to deem 
worthy of investigation, the plans adopted in this country for 
meliorating the condition of humanity. 

Whether it arose from the equality of condition in this coun- 
try, causing individual rights to be better appreciated—whe- 
ther from emotions of sympathy, which led men to seek their 
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own relief in removing from their sight objects of commisera- 
tion—or whether from the outpourings of charity, cannot now 


be determined ; it is nevertheless a fact, that scarcely had we at-. 


tained political existence—scarcely had the excitement of the re- 
volution subsided, when our philanthropists set about adopting 
measures to prevent in this country the evils and abuses in penal 
and charitable institutions which had obtained in Europe. 

The efforts and advances which have been made in the United 
States, are more liberal than could have been expected from a 
people compelled to consider rather what was expedient, than 
what was effectual; and a lively sense of the importance of the 
object to be obtained must have been pervading, to warrant the 
enlarged scale of operations which our penitentiary systems ex- 
hibit. We hope and believe they are calculated to remove from 
us the moral plague to which all communities have been more or 
less liable. 

When we view the vast treasures which have been expended 
in Europe upon matters only of taste, and see that more atten- 
tion has been paid to ornamental than to useful objects, we may 
console ourselves under the charge that we are deficient in the 
perception of the beautiful, by the consideration that our super- 
fluous wealth has found vent through more useful channels. The 
world grows more practical, and less imaginative as it grows 
older and more enlightened ; and permanent pleasures are select- 
ed in lieu of those which are ornamental and evanescent. We 
do not mean to say, that the criminal establishments of Europe 
have not caused the expenditure of large sums of money; but 
we wish to distinguish between a voluntary contribution towards 
gaining a point, and a course made compulsory by the necessity 
of the case. 

Almost all the penal regulations abroad have been the result 
of expediency alone, and have been made with a view to pro- 
tect those who have kept within the rules of society. Occasion- 
ally, indeed, and at long intervals, philanthropists have present- 
ed the claims of the unfortunate, and obtained some melioration 
of their condition in a physical point of view; but they have 
not succeeded to any great extent in their mental and moral im- 
provement. 

There is an unphilosophical and vindictive feeling on the part 
of those who are reputed honest, towards those whose vices are 
developed, which cannot forego the idea of retribution at their 
hands, and the offender must extinguish the claims of society by 
undergoing a certain process of corporal suffering. With this 
spirit all orders of society in England seem to be imbued. We 
draw this inference from the tenor of the report of a special 
committee of their House of Commons, containing ‘¢ Minutes of 
Evidence,” in which, by the nature of the questions put by the 
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committee, their only aim seems to be the adoption of some plan 
to ensure bodily pain to the prisoner—to increase the severity of 
the punishment as a means of expiation and prevention, without 
reference to it as a reformatory process, or without the thought 
of introducing any moral discipline. This committee endeavour 
to ascertain which mode is the most disagreeable and repugnant 
to the convict,—the colonies, the jail, or the hulks, with the 
view to select that which is least liked. 

The undistinguishing nature of the British Code, removes at 
once the slightest offender against the laws, and has a tendency to 
keep the outcast for ever without the pale of respectability. De- 
portation was not a curative measure, but a sort of excision of 
the political gangrene. This became burthensome to the public 
purse, and ‘‘ ¢ransportation”’ to certain unseaworthy war ves- 
sels lying in streams adjacent to dock yards, was in a great mea- 
sure substituted. 

The late movements in regard to this matter prompt us to ask, 
‘sand can these dry bones live???’ We think they can, and have 
enough of the renovating spirit to produce many happy results. 
Let those only have weight and influence who have laid this 
matter to heart, throwing aside uncharitable prejudices, and 
straightened notions of economy, and the labours of the philan- 
thropist will be rewarded by the amendment of some of the de- 
voted victims of the exclusive honest. We speak warmly, be- 
cause we have entire belief in its practicability. Some striking 
instances have come under our immediate knowledge, where 
comparatively little pains have been bestowed ;—and what ought 
not to be expected from the efforts and resources of a great na- 
tion? 

There is in this country at present, a committee from Eng- 
land,” appointed under the auspices of Lord Chancellor Brougham, 
to examine into our penitentiary systems, and we hope much 
from the liberality and intelligence of the persons composing it. 
If clear logical minds, and ardent investigating dispositions can 
effect any thing in arriving at just conclusions, we cannot but 
think the British government has made a fortunate selection— 

resuming upon our information, and the opportunities we have 
had of judging of those gentlemen. We do not ask of their libe- 
rality to express approbation of either of our systems, unless per- 
fectly in accordance with their convictions. The best plan of 
prison discipline is the one needed, and we cannot doubt, that 
suggestions founded upon their knowledge, obtained by actual 
observation, will meet with every attention to which they are 
entitled from the publicists of the United States. 

The consideration that out of this ‘¢ Committee of Inquiry” 


® Messrs. William Crawford and Henry Newman. 
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arose the appointment of the present mission to this country, and 
the change which we think must necessarily take place in the 
treatment of prisoners, affords some consolation for the pain oc- 
casioned by contemplating the miseries of the hulks developed 
in their ‘«¢ Minutes of Evidence.”’ 

The subject of improvement in penitentiary systems seems to 
have revived in many parts of the world, and intelligent men of 
all countries are giving it their serious consideration. Amongst 
the number, Charles Lucas has contributed largely to achieve 
the desired results, and was chiefly instrumental in drawing the 
attention of the government and people of France into that chan- 
nel; and in all probability the mission of the authors of the 
work under review, was more immediately brought about by the 
appeal made to the government in his literary and statistical pro- 
ductions.* Many treatises have been written and promulgated 
under the patronage of governments, societies, and men high in 
place; and as it is fair to presume that all has been said which 
theory can suggest, we now come to the examination of the prac- 
tical results of those theories. 

The book before us is one eminently useful in its department, 
and making all due allowance for the strange opinions and senti- 
ments which occasionally occur, and which have arisen from the 
dissimilarity of the institutions of France from those of the United 
States, it is as fair a summary of our penitentiary systems as 
could have been expected. We do not pretend to say that some 
of the conclusions are not erroneous,—we think we can incon- 
testably show them to be so; but as a condensed view of the two 
systems now in operation in this country, the work is truly va- 
luable. 

The authors commence with ascribing to the society of Friends 
the first attempt to reform the penitentiary systems of the United 
States. This is not altogether accurate. Although the spirit of 
philanthropy pervades that sect, yet we find among the mem- 
bers of the ‘* Philadelphia Society for alleviating the Miseries of 
Public Prisons,”? with whom the reformation commenced, men 
of all religious denominations. Our highly venerated Bishop 
White, was a very efficient and active agent in the cause—was 
the first president of the society, and dignifies that station at the 
present day. Clergymen of nearly every persuasion were mem- 


* C. Lucas, Inspector General of the prisons in France, Advocate of the Royal 
Court of Paris, and Corresponding Member of the Philadelphia Society for alle- 
viating the Miseries of Public Prisons. His principal work is entitled, Du Sys- 
teme Pénetentiaire en Europe e aux Etats-Unis. 2 vols. 8 vo.: Paris: 1830. 

Dr. Julius, of Hamburg, is a distinguished writer upon this same subject. 
The Prussian government have, at his earnest suggestion, made arrangements to 
improve the prisons throughout that kingdom. Te has caused the establish- 
ments of several Prison Societies in Germany. His work, entitled Legons sur 
les Prisons, is eminently worthy of translation. 
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bers, nor was the society at any time looked upon as emanating 
from any particular religious sect. The list comprises Episcopa- 
lians, Baptists, Presbyterians, Catholics, Lutherans, Friends, 
and others whose profession is not known. This society, to whom 
the credit of the reformation is justly due, was organized in 1776. 
The arrival of the British army in Philadelphia, in 1777, sus- 
pended its operations until the 8th of May 1787, when it was 
revived by a number of citizens who assembled at the German 
School House in Cherry Street, and constituted themselves the 
‘‘Philadelphia Society for alleviating the Miseries of Public 
Prisons.” 

The Commissioners of the French government, do not think 
this reform is entitled to the name of a penitentiary system. They 
say it was the mere substitution of imprisonment for ¢¢ killing.’’ 
It is true, the sanguinary code was abolished; but this was not 
all; with it fell the wheelbarrow, and ball and chain system, the 
exposure of convicts in the public streets, and the promiscuous 
intermixture of all ages, sexes, and conditions, which had ob- 
tained in the county jail prior to that period. Cleanliness and 
order were substituted for their opposites—a regular surveil- 
lance was established—habits of industry were inculeated —mo- 
ral and religious instruction were attempted, and a penitential 
and reforming system was actually in operation, possessing all 
the characteristics of the present plans—excepting only the 
means and machinery subsequently obtained by the persevering 
labours of the reformers. The means for carrying out their pro- 
jects were not afforded by the county jail, nor did the reformers 

lieve that the building was calculated for their purposes from 
its construction; separate confinement and solitary labour was 
their great object, but at that early period, it was idle to expect 
that the legislature would provide means to facilitate a scheme 
then held to be visionary and Utopian. The very first memo- 
rial to the General Assembly presented by the society, contains 
these remarkable words; ‘‘ Your petitioners being fully con- 
vinced that punishment by more private or even solitary la- 
bour, would more successfully tend to reclaim the unhappy ob- 


jects,”’ &c. * 


Classification was the only means within the power of the 
friends of the new system. The only true classification which 
could obtain was the separation of the sexes. How could crime, 
age, habits, disposition, or nature be classed? We will suppose 
all the larceny cases put into one department. These comprise 
individuals of every caste and character. Would this classifica- 
tion produce any good results? The same with every other de- 


* See Vaux’s Notices, and Report of the Acting Committee of the Philadelphia 
Society. 
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ree of crime. It would require superhuman knowledge in the 
Slewtans to ascertain the degree of moral turpitude appertaining 
to each prisoner, and superhuman vigilance to prevent the con- 
tamination which an intermixture of the varieties of criminal 
aptness, intellect, and genius would produce. All classification 
would be idle unless minds of the same precise caliber could be 
selected. The surveillance under this plan must be unrelaxing. 
The keepers in charge of such a system must be imbued with 
the same spirit as its projectors,and in the same degree enlight- 
ened. They must never flag from weariness. The system must 
never grow stale from use. It must be the same in the keeper’s 
mind and heart at the termination of the year as at its commence- 
ment. In five, ten, fifteen, or twenty years, it must be the same 
in spite of all the changes which time may produce in his tem- 
per, habits, or energies. The system else would fluctuate—decay 


, and revival would alternate as the spirit was withdrawn or in- 


fused. 

These remarks apply in some measure to the Auburn system, 
and must to all where vigilant, rigid discipline is burthensome 
to the subordinate officers. 

The solitary confinement which was established under the law 
abolishing capital punishment for all crimes except murder in 
the first degree, was not that desired by the reformers. It was a 
remnant of the coercive and retributive system of bodily punish- 
ment which clung pertinaciously to our legislators, and was ap- 
plied by way of chastisement, instead of a medicament, to those 
morally diseased beings who had become obnoxious to the law. 

The French Commissioners say, ‘‘ No where was this system 
of imprisonment crowned with success. In general it was ruin- 
ous to the public treasury,—it never effected the reformation of 
prisoners.”’? Neither of these positions is strictly true in rela- 
tion to the Walnut street prison. It is shown in Vaux’s Notices, 
that while the prison contained a limited number, its operation 
was favourable. The expenses of this prison were borne by the 
county of Philadelphia, and not by the state of Pennsylvania, 
as is stated in a table of expenses for ten successive years in the 
statistical appendix to this report. The county of Philadelphia 
for the time alluded to, paid $46,411. In the same time the 
other counties of the state incurred a debt to the prison amount- 
ing to $23,000 for the support of their convicts. If thesé coun- 
ties had paid their debts, Philadelphia would have had only 
$23,411 to pay. This $23,411 in ten years for the support 
of two hundred convicts, the average number for Philadelphia. 
would make the cost for supporting each one about $11 per 
annum. This cannot be said to be ruinous to the public treasury. 

The work goes on to remark upon solitary confinement with- 
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out labour,—speaks of the origin of the Auburn prison in 1816 
under the old system of congregation,—the passage of laws es- 
tablishing the Pennsylvania system,—the foundation of her cura- 
live solitary confinement, without connecting with it the idea 
of labqur, and cater it with the former scheme, the inutility 
of which had been manifested, and of an attempt to introduce 
solitary confinement (without labour) in the northern wing of 
the Auburn prison in 1821. ‘Eighty prisoners were placed 
there, and a separate cell was given to each.”” The experiment 
was unsuccessful and nearly fatal to all confined, and the con- 
clusion is, ‘¢it does not reform, it kills.” Separate confinement 
was then abandoned in the Auburn prison as calculated to endan- 
ger the success of the Penitentiary system altogether. 

It has been before stated that solitary confinement, without la- 
bour, in a narrow cell, was never a part of the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem. The cells in Auburn are three and a half feet wide, seven 
feet long and seven feet high. The cells in the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary are, on an average, twelve feet long and nine feet wide, 
and of a proportional height, well lighted and ventilated, and 
affording a free circulation of wholesome air, and generally more 
comfortable in every particular than the ordinary sleeping apart- 
ments of that class which people our jails. The prisoner is 
allowed to labour, has his seasons of occupation and rest, read- 
ing, and reflection. Even under the most unfavourable cireum- 
stances, the statement of the effect of solitary confinement in the 
Auburn prison is scarcely credible, and the experiment was 
made under feelings of deep prejudice against it. No such effects 
have been produced in the Walaut street prison, where the cells 
are the same size as at Auburn, and it is contrary to the testi- 


. mony farnished in relation to all the dungeons known. 


The sudden emerging of the Auburn prison from its dark 
state to what is now called the Auburn system, is a source of 
comment on the part of the Commissioners, and a difficulty 
arises as to whom the honour of the reformation is due. We 
confess we do not know where the theory which preceded it, or 
on which it was built, is to be found; but we suspect the change 
arose from the military habits of the superintendent, and was one 
of those accidents which occasionally create revolutions without 
any warning. We believe the same might have obtained in the 
old Walnut street prison, if the keeper to whose care it was first 
intrusted had received a camp education, and if the feelings of 
humanity which prevailed in Pennsylvania had not forbid the 
lash. Captam Lynds, the superintendent alluded to, is a man of 
much energy of character, and having been brought up in a 
school of rigid discipline, it is by no means singular that he 
should have put into practice those means by which he had so 
often reduced refractory men to complete subjection. 
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The manner in which Sing-Sing was built, lends much to Mr. 
Lynds’s reputation as a gentleman possessing moral and physical 
courage. He left Auburn with one hundred prisoners, and 
twenty-six guards, armed with muskets, ball, and cartridge, and 
commenced operations on the east bank of the Hudson, thirty 
miles above New York, on an exposed marble quarry, having 
no wall or other means of restraint than the dread of musketry. 
A description of this prison is given at page 86 of the second 
Report of the Boston Prison Discipline Society, the statement 
in which, being derived from data furnished by persons actually 
engaged in those works, may be relied on as far as regards the 
measurement of prisons. 

The New York House of Refuge is next adverted to, and lau- 
datory comments on these establishments are given, premising 
that “ it is well known that most of those individuals on whom 
the criminal law inflicts punishment, have been unfortunate be- 
fore they became guilty.”? This is an axiom, and not a new one, 
and should have had due weight at a much earlier period than 
the present. 

The Western Penitentiary* is spoken of as an evidence of the 
determination of the Pennsylvanians, notwithstanding the warn- 
ing of the Auburn experiment, to carry out their scheme of soli- 
tary confinement. We do not know to whom belongs the credit 
of erecting this prison; the whole construction was certainly a 
great mistake, and could not have been devised by those who 

rst engaged in the plan of reform. The defect in the construc- 
tion of this prison, and the mutual communication incident to 
it, proved nothing against the system which called it into exist- 
ence, yet it was calculated to damp the ardour of its friends, and 
joined to the ‘melancholy effects caused by solitude without 
labour in the Auburn prison, induced the legislature,” say our 
authors, ‘‘ to appoint a committee, consisting of Messrs. King, 
Shaler, and Wharton, to examine which was the better system 
of imprisonment.”’ 

As far as our recollection serves, these gentlemen were not 
appointed for the purpose here stated. They were appointed un- 
der a resolution of the House to adapt the penal laws to the sys- 
tem of solitary confinement with labour, then about being es- 
tablished. They were not called upon to express an opinion 
upon either of the systems; and the short tour of observation 
which they performed could not qualify them for the task. 


* This prison is at present undergoing an alteration, and is to be reconstructed 
upon the plan of the Eastern Penitentiary, under the superintendence of Mr. 
John Haviland, architect. The only part of the original that is to remain, is the 
external wall. One block of cells, extending from the gate through the centre 
of the yard, is nearly completed. 
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*¢ The authority of this inquiry had a powerful effect on public 
opinion.”? A few zealous friends of the Pennsylvania system 
assailed the work of Messrs. King, Shaler and Wharton on its 
appearance, and it shortly’fell to the ground, inert and innoxious, 
and has long since ceased to claim any attention. 

We might ascribe a spice of disingenuousness to the remarks 
of Messrs. De Beaumont and De Toqueville on the theories of 
Mr. Livingston. They say ‘‘he admitted for most cases the 
principle of labour of the convicts.”” The whole tenor of Mr. 
Livingston’s Introduction to his code is in support of solitary 
labour. He refers to solitary confinement without labour as an 
experiment, but never advocates it. This chapter concludes 
with remarks upon the controversy in the United States in re- 
gard to the two systems—Pennsylvania .and Auburn—the ad- 
vance made by other states in the improvement of penal laws 
and prisons—the difference between the operation of a central 
government like France, where all public measures emanate from 
one point, and of the local governments of the United States, 
where public institutions are subject to revision by the popular 
voice, and are more immediately amenable and sooner brought 
under supervision. 

The Commissioners deprecate the old system, which, when 
they wrote, still existed in fifteen of the states, and allude par- 
ticularly to New Jersey. Since then, New Jersey has adopted 
the Pennsylvania system, and a new prison is advancing under 
the superintendence of Mr. John Haviland.* The prisons of Ohio 
and New Orleans are denounced by our authors as barbarous, and 
the picture drawn of the latter is truly deplorable. They seem 
not to be aware of the erection of the new county prison in Phila- 
delphia, for the reception of prisoners for trial, vagrants, and con- 
victs for less than a year, and they remark: “It is easy to conceive 
that he who is not yet bones mari guilty, and he who has com- 
mitted a crime or misdemeanour comparatively slight, ought to 
be surrounded by much greater protection than such as are more 
deep in crime.”” They advert to the iversity of plans arising 
from the independent and self-acting ature of our state govern- 
ments,—intimate that France had better await the development 
of the two systems, and then remark upon the Southern states 
and slavery. They speak of the contrarieties of penal laws in this 
country, some being mild and others “ characterized with all the 
rigour of a code of Draco.’”? They express the opinion that cor- 
poral punishment is calculated to blunt the moral sense, and say, 
finally, ** Whatever may be the difficulties yet to be overcome, 


* Missouri, after having sent a commissioner, (Mr. Donaker,) to examine the 
improvements in Pennsylvania and New York, has adopted the Pennsylvania 
plan, and a prison is now erecting for solitary confinement with labour. 
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we do not hesitate to say, that the cause of reform and of pro- 

gress in the United States seems to us certain and safe.” 
| In the second chapter of the work before us, the authors enter 
into a discussion of the fundamental principles of the penitentiary 
system, and examine in what the two distinct systems, Auburn 

and Pennsylvania, agree, and in what they differ. They say, 

‘«¢The penitentiary system, in the proper acceptation of the 
word, relates only to individuals condemned and subjected to the 
| punishment of imprisonment for the expiation of their crime.” 
Notwithstanding the opportunities which these gentlemen have 
/ had, they do not yet comprehend the true nature of the Pennsyl- 
vania system. The idea of expiation does not belong to it. It is 
humane in all its operations, and the deprivation of liberty and 
: of intercourse with others, is only to afford proper facilities for 
reflection and moral culture. It has no relation to society at large, 
further than the knowledge of the belief in the necessity of seclu- 
sion, to remove criminal propensities, may deter those whom the 
' fear of the penalty, and not upright principles, keep in the path 
of honesty. What is the amount of atonement rendered to so- 
ciety, by the confinement of the offender under discipline more 
or less rigorous? What gratification can the community derive 
from any amount of bodily pain which can be inflicted upon an 
individual? The prisoner in his cell is lost sight of by the world, 
and the whole operation of the system relates to himself. The 
causes which led to crime, are removed from him. The morbid 
influences of evil habits, associations, and passions, are withdrawn 
—he is thrown back upon himself—he sees only those who are 
reputable, and learns to compare his present condition with theirs, 
He finds there is no especial protection from adversity, afforded 
to them more than to himself. He sees the beauty of honesty 
and truth, and an opportunity is granted to remove from his mind 
the impression that his former evil course has raised an insur- 
mountable obstacle to his return to respectability. The directors 
hold out to him the assurance that his past acts shall not exclude 
him, and his isolation secures him from the machinations of the 
hardened offender. When he leaves the prison, the finger of 
scorn is not pointed at him to throw him again into the paths of 
vice, and there is nothing to prevent the success of his exertions 
in the way of uprightness. If, in his cell, he looks beyond the 
mere moral causes which may restore him to society, and refers 
his conduct to his Creator, his duty is inculcated by his Bible, 
and by his religious instructor, and his incarceration, which was 
regarded as a privation, may come to be esteemed his greatest 
blessing. Solitary confinement with labour, is the cordon sani- 
taire against moral pestilence. Moral treatment is its basis and 

+ its object. Punishment its consequence, not its motive. 
The French Commissioners, and the advocates of the Auburn 
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+ ca both admit the necessity of the separation of criminals, 
hey say, “ thrown into solitude the culprit reflects. Placed alone 
in view of his crime, he learns to hate it ; and if his soul is not sur- 
feited (surcharged) with crime, and thus has lost all taste for any 
thing better, it is in solitude where remorse will come to assail 
him.”’? The founders of the Auburn system, says the report, 
‘¢ follow a different course to arrive at the same end. Labour in 
common, and in silence, forms the characteristic trait which dis- 
tinguishes the Auburn system from that of Pennsylvania.” “Ow- 
ing to the silence to which the prisoners are all condemned, this 
union (congregation) of the prisoners, i¢ tis asserted, offers no 
inconvenience, and presents many advantages.”? “They are 
united, but no moral connexion exists among them.” “They 
see without knowing each other. They are in society without 
any intercourse; there exists among them neither aversion nor 
sympathy.” ‘*The criminal, wHo CONTEMPLATES A PROJECT 
OF ESCAPE, 07” AN ATTEMPT AGAINST THE LIFE OF HIS KEEPERS, 
DOES NOT KNOW IN WHICH OF HIS COMPANIONS HE MAY EXPECT 
TO FIND ASSISTANCE.”’ 

It has happened, very unfortunately for the correctness of 
these conclusions, that very recently a keeper was murdered in 
an attempt to escape, by several convicts, in the state prison in 
Connecticut. ‘It is said that the plan had been concocting for a 
considerable length of time, and that owing to some relaxation 
of the discipline, more communication had been allowed than 
the officers were aware of. In attempting to open a lock, the 
key broke in the wards, and thus gave time to muster a force 
sufficient to seize the prisoners, and frustrate the escape. 

Again, the authors say: “Their union in the workshops, has, 
therefore, nothing in it dangerous; it has, on the contrary, it 
is said, an advantage peculiar to it, that of accustoming the pri- 
soner to obedience.”’ If obedience to the regulations of the pri- 
son is here meant, are not the means as certain in the Eastern 
penitentiary ? ‘‘ The principal object of punishment, in relation 
to him who suffers it, is to give him the habits of society, and 
first to teach him to obey.”” The writers must here have the 
idea of military obedience. This is all very well when in con- 
finement, but of what value is it when the prisoner is once set 
free? Does he apply his military obedience to the laws, when 
he is removed from their immediate executive? Who is his 
keeper, and whom has he to obey, after he has regularly under- 

one his process of expiation? Society has been remunerated 
% his punishment, it has no further exaction. If he offends 
again, all he has to do is again to expiate. 

Obedience to the laws, arises more from a moral sense of what 
is due from the individual to the community, for the advantages 
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which fellowship gives, than from a servile idea of the power to 
inflict punishment. 

The authors say the Auburn prison gives the prisoners 
«‘ habits of society.” If, by habits of society, is meant cleanli- 
ness, order, industry, or regularity of life, the prisoner in his 
lonely cell has greater incentives to these virtues, inasmuch as 
they affect his individual comfort, and there are none to share 
the praise or blame which may attach to him. He rises early, 
cleanses his cell, goes orderly to work, and repairs to his bed 
with a species of system which perhaps he never knew before, 
but which cannot be easily eradicated. 

As in the Auburn system, conversation is forbidden, can the 
prisoner learn ‘‘habits of society’’ from looking in his compa- 
nion’s face? We think it would habituate him to the countenances 
of many criminals, which, when he is liberated, he can easily re- 
cognise. He is as readily known by those who have been dis- 
charged, and thus facilities to association are afforded, and the 
caste is perpetuated. 

By the Pennsylvania system these associations are all broken 
up. After three years, the prisoner may in vain look for the 
haunt of his old companions. The place where his purloinings 
found a mart, is removed. The sources of supply being stopped, 
the receivers of stolen goods are pursuing their vocations in other 
cities, where convicts have been enabled to keep up their acquaint- 
ance. 

Our authors conclude this portion of their labours with some 
remarks upon the discipline of Sing-Sing, and the power which 
thirty keepers have over nine hundred convicts. The fear of 
being shot in attempting to escape, keeps them in subjection. 
Having in one or two instances witnessed the promptness and 
precision with which a keeper can shoot, it is a matter of some 
deliberation as to who shall be the victim to facilitate the escape 
of others. The ten following pages are devoted to the considera- 
tion of the administration of prisons. Many facts are stated with- 
out much commentary, other than would naturally occur to in- 
telligent and observing men. The Commissioners speak of the 
necessity of having men of cultivated intellect to act as superin- 
tendents, and instance the increase of consequence which apper- 
tains to those offices under the present arrangement. They say, 
‘¢ As soon as the penitentiary system was adopted in the United 
States, the personnel changed its nature. The moral direction 
of a penitentiary was worthy the attention of men of higher 
grade than those who ordinarily were called upon to administer 
the office of jailer.”” They advert to facilities of admittance to 
public establishments in the United States, in contrast to the 
practice in Europe, and mention the Eastern penitentiary as an 
exception. ‘The system of solitary confinement, precludes free 
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visitation, and it is of course denied to all except those whom 
the laws have designated as official visitors, and those to whom 
a written permission has been given by an inspector. ‘‘ The of- 
ficial visitors are the governor, speaker and members of the sen- 
ate, the speaker and members of the house of representatives, the 
secretary of the commonwealth, the judges of the supreme court, 
the attorney general and his deputies, the presidents and associate 
judges of all the courts in the state, the mayor and recorder of 
the cities of Philadelphia, Lancaster, and Pittsburg, commission- 
ers and sheriffs of the several counties, and the acting committee 
of the Philadelphia society for alleviating the miseries of public 
prisons.”’ This list is thought by the advocates of the Pennsyl- 
vania system, to be quite large enough for all the beneficial pur- 
poses of visitation. 

The subject of discipline, order, regulations, diet, produce of 
labour, contracts, clothing, bedding, &c., occupy the space of a 
few pages. The subject of ‘‘pécule’’ or overstint (as it is called 
in Boston,) is next considered, and our authors incline to the 
opinion that some stimulant to extra exertion on the part of the 
convict, would not be disadvantageous. They ask, “is it not 
nece that on the day when he re-enters society, he should 
have at least some means of support, whilst he is in search of 
labour?”? The laws of Pennsylvania have made provision to 
meet this difficulty, by authorizing the warden to give to each 
prisoner on his discharge, four dollars, if his behaviour in prison 
has been such as to justify it. The chapter ends with some re- 
marks upon subjecting women to the operation of the Auburn 
system. The translator says, experience has taught that in this 
attempt the difficulties have been increased two fold. 

Next in consideration, is the disciplinary means resorted to 
in the Pennsylvania and Auburn prisons. In the Appendix is a 
statement of conversations held with the prisoners in the Eastern 
penitentiary, and we presume the following quotations express 
the inferences drawn from those conversations: 


**In Philadelphia, the discipline is as simple as the system itself. The only 
critical moment is that when the prisoner enters the prison. The solitary cell 
of the criminal, is for some days full of terrible phantoms. Agitated and torment- 
ed by a thousand fears, he accuses society of injustice and cruelty, and in such a 
disposition of mind, it sometimes will happen that he disregards the orders, and 
repels the consolations offered to him. When the convict has overcome the first 
impressions of solitude, when he has triumphed over the terrors which almost 
surrendered him to insanity or despair, when, in his solitary cell, in the midst of 
the pains of a stinging conscience, and the agitations of his soul, he has fallen 
into a dejection of mind, and has sought in labour a relief from his griefs, from 
that moment he is tamed, and forever submissive to the rules of the prison. In 
other prisons, disciplinary punishments are inflicted on the prisoners who break 
the laws of silence, or refuse to work. But silence is easy for him who is alone ; 
and labour is not refused by those whose only consolation it forms. 


There occasionally occur passages like the following, the phi- 
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losophy of which we confess we cannot understand—‘‘ We have 
pointed out the evils of absolute solitude, the deficiency of which 
is, that it deprives the prisoner’s submission of its moral cha- 
racter.’? We have adverted to this submission and obedience 
before, and were again about to examine it critically, when we 
found we had been anticipated by the very judicious translator. 
He says, ‘‘to attribute a moral character to a submission which 
is produced by the threat of instant corporal punishment in the 
moment of infraction, seems to me a solecism. The prisoner’s 
moral exertion certainly is not more proved by submitting to 
silence because he would be severely punished were he to break 
it, than by the material impossibility of breaking it ; and whilst 
the former means irritate, the latter lead to contemplation. ”’ 

After using language decidedly approbatory of the discipline 
in Philadelphia, and stating it as that which offers the least em- 
barrassment, the commissioners are brought to speak of the dis- 
cipline of the Auburn system. The infliction of stripes is the com- 
pulsory process of the plan last named. Stripes were once the 
punishment for offences committed in Pennsylvania. The whip- 
ping post was once the great scandal of our humane community. 
Our old citizens advert to that period as that in which society had 
not emerged from barbarism. Humanity was outraged, and the 
system exploded as unworthy the age. It was almost the last 
remnant of the retributive system, but it was a material part of 
it. Our public men held the opinion that it degraded the moral 
sense, and that it was calculated to plunge men still deeper, who 
were already low enough in the moral estimate. They held that 
it produced vindictive feelings in the sufferer, and added malice 
and malignity to crime. The unhappy culprit saw no means of 
regaining his station, after having undergone the degradation. He 
truly felt that the honest community was no community for him. 
The line had been for ever drawn between him and honest men, 
and it was his turn to ask retribution from them as his enemies and 
his proper prey. Whatever of spirit, pride, manhood, may have 
existed, were departed for ever, and nought but sneaking vices 
remained, It may be said that rogues have no pride, yet, if there 
were the smallest spark, would it not be better to fan it into 
flame, than to extinguish it for ever with the scalding tears of 
disgrace and pain. 

It may be thought these remarks do not apply to whipping 
within the prison, where there are none to witness it but its de- 
prayed inmates. But the exhibition before the prisoner’s own 
community, must stir up his angry passions and the whisper of 
diabolical vengeance—the curse, not loud but deep, breathes upon 
his lips and rankles in his heart. His “ submission” is hypocrisy, 
and he but ‘‘bides his time”’ to repay with tenfold usury. We 
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have met with prisoners who have suffered at Sing-Sing, and 
have heard fall from them, some of the most rancorous expres- 
sions that ever found tongue, and the bitter and grinding empha- 
sis with which the wish for an opportunity to avenge them- 
selves was accompanied, was indicative of the most malignant 
feelings. The province of the laws is trespassed upon when this 
discretionary power of whipping is given to the keeper, and in 
this particular, the Auburn system is characterized by worse 
features than the old Pennsylvania code. There the number of 
stripes was directed by law. The inflictor had no passion to gra- 
tify—the sufferer knew the limit of his misery. We find that 
the inspectors, who were at first required to see this discipline 
administered, shut. their eyes to the scene, and their ears to 
the groans, and fled without the precincts of this pandemonical 
exercise. 

«¢ But,”’ say our authors, ‘‘ Now, could these various peniten- 
tiaries dispense with corporal chastisement? This is a question 
we dare not solve. We are merely able to say, that deprived of 
this assistance, prison discipline would meet with obstacles very 
difficult to overcome.”? With the relaxation of this discipline, to 
which many causes tend, the Auburn system must return to that 
of its origin, the old Auburn prison. 

‘‘The discretionary power, by virtue of which, the lowest 
keeper at Auburn, and even the turnkeys at Sing-Sing, lash the 
prisoners, was never contested in the United States.” 

Here we think the writers, though generally cautious in their 
statements, are in error. Both’the right and the policy have been 
ably contested, and the people of Pennsylvania would, under no 
circumstances, sanction the practice. It is only in New York 
that the right of keepers over convicts has been thought to bear 
the relationship of that of a ‘< father over his children.”** Such 
fathers are apt, we think, to make such children. 

To prevent the idea that we exaggerate in our strictures upon 
this discipline, and as the authors intimate that stripes are not so 
frequent as is believed—we say that our information is not de- 
rived from the keepers and turnkeys of those institutions. We 
have heard the stories of their cruelties many times repeated, 
and where there is a general agreement and corroborating testi- 
mony on one side, it is difficult to persuade us to adopt the con- 
trary opinion, whatever anxiety may be manifest on the part of 
those interested to make us do so. 

«¢ Now, is the whole system of these prisons injurious to the 
health, and are the rigours of solitude and the cruelties of disci- 
pline fatal to the life of the imprisoned ?”’ 

No comparison is attempted in relation to this point between 


* Gershom Powers, page 11—1827. 
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the Auburn and Pennsylvania systems, the latter, in the author’s 
opinion, having been too recently established to justify any con- 
clusions. The reports of the physician make the mortality at the 
Eastern Penitentiary about five per cent. The conclusion of the 
Commission is, that a less number die under the system of isola- 
tion and stripes than in prisons under former regulations. 

They sum up this section of their work by stating that the 
Penitentiary system in America is severe. ‘¢ Whilst society in 
the United States gives the example of most extended liberty, 
the prisons of the same country offer the spectacle of the most 
complete despotism.’ ‘‘' The citizens subject to the law are pro- 
tected by it; they only cease to be free when they become 
wicked.” 

We follow our authors to the next subject for consideration, 
which is reform. They take occasion to indulge in a smile at 
what they call the monomanie of the Penitentiary system which 
is prevalent in the United States, and remark upon the philo- 
sophical reveries of philanthropists, and believe there is a dis- 
position to overrate the extent of reform attainable in/those in- 
stitutions. They speak of the corrupting influence of the French 
prisons, and are alive to all the evils which pertain to the con- 
gregatory systems. They say, ‘It is evident that all moral con- 
tagion among the imprisoned is impossible, particularly in Phi- 
ladelphia, where thick walls separate the prisoners both day and 
night.”?_ The means adopted by the projectors of the new sys- 
tems, not only to prevent corruption, but to reform the guilty, is 
referred to, and although we have quoted liberally heretofore, 
we cannot refrain from giving their language in relation to the 
Eastern Penitentiary. 


“ In Philadelphia, the moral situation in which the convicts are placed, is emi- 
nently calculated to facilitate their regeneration. We have more than once re 
marked the serious turn which the ideas of the prisoners in this Penitentiary 
take. We have seen convicts there, whose levity had led to crime, and whose 
minds had, in that solitude, contracted habits of meditation and reasoning alto- 
gether extraordinary. The system of this prison appeared to us especially pow- 
erful over individuals endowed with some elevation of mind, and who had ene 
jeyed a polite education. Intellectual men are naturally those who are the least 
able to endure a separation from all society. 

** We can however assert, that this absolute solitude produces the liveliest im- 
pression on all prisoners. Generally their hearts are found ready to open them- 
selves, and the facility of being moved renders them also fitter for reformation, 
They are particularly accessible to religious sentiments, and the remembrance 
of their family has an uncommon power over their minds.” 


They mention in detail the means employed to enlighten and 
reform, and conclude by saying— | 

** Can there be a combination more powerful for reformation than that of a 
prison which hands over the prisoner to all the trials of solitude, leads him 


through reflection to remorse, ae religion to hope; makes him industrious 
by the burden of idleness, and which, whilst it inflicts the torment of solitude, 
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makes him find a charm in the converse of pious men, whom otherwise he would 
have seen with indifference, and heard without pleasure ?”” 

The Auburn system, in the opinion of the Commissioners, 
does not rest upon so philosophical a theory as that of Pennsyl- 
vania, and its efficiency depends upon its executive department, 
and the use of external means not employed in the other prison. 
- It is not so well calculated for reflection and repentance, but it 
is more favourable to instruction, the religious teacher being 
enabled to address them all at once. We have already given our 
objection to these ‘‘ external means ;” and the burthensome na- 
ture of the discipline upon the subordinate officers is calculated 
to endanger its continuance; as it is rarely the case that men in 
those stations have any higher motive for action than their 
weekly stipend. 

The department for religious instruction, and the charitable 
aid of men of high distinction, who perform the part of teachers 
on Sunday in the New York prisons, are spoken of in terms of 
great praise, and they add, “Certainly, if the reformation of a 
criminal be possible, it must be obtainable by such means and 
such persons.”’ 

The Commissioners proceed to speak of the liability on the 
part of the religious instructer to be deceived by professions of 
reform, the inducements held out to the prisoner by the hope of 
pardon and the evils arising from the free exercise of that power, 
and state that at Auburn one-third of the whole number of par- 
dons is granted on the presumption of reformation. 

The mischievous effects arising from the facilities with which 
pardons were obtained formerly in Pennsylvania, have been much 
canvassed, and on some occasions have called forth public repro- 
bation. We understand, however, that the practice of interpos- 
ing with the governor in behalf of convicts is abstained from by 
the inspectors of our state prison, on the principle, that much of 
the efficacy of penal laws depends upon their certainty. In a 
conversation recently had with one of the officers of that insti- 
tution upon this subject, he used this language: “ We wish all 
rogues clearly and distinctly to understand, that the sentence of 
the law is as certain to be imposed as that it was passed,’”’ and 
that no plea of good behaviour in prison, no pretence of refor- 
mation, can be available within the gates of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary. 

The next question is, whether the statistics of prisons will 
bear cut the Commissioners in their views of the consequences 
of the systems. 

Statistics are the best foundation for conclusions, but great 
attention to accuracy is necessary in making them up, and they 
should be carefully examined before an attempt is made to use 
them; because, the errors which arise from statistics cannot be 
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so readily refuted as those which spring from opinion. They 
are much too easily taken for granted; their originals are not 
always available, and their mistakes, if any, are perpetuated. 
We think, in this case, our authors have been negligent, as they 
state the number condemned to imprisonment in Pennsylvania in 
1830, to be 2,084. In this number they must include all the suspi- 
cious cases, petty offences, vagrants, and disorderly persons, who 
have made themselves answerable to the undiscriminating code 
of our local magistrates, and have been committed to Arch street 
prison on sentences of from one to thirty days; for, from all the 
data we can procure, we cannot find that the number of con- 
demnations in Pennsylvania was ever over three hundred for 
any year since 1797. It appears to us to be calculated to mislead 
very much, when they take this number and compare it with 
only the special convictions which they have obtained from 
other states, and then form a judgment of the state of crime in 
Pennsylvania. Their conclusion from this view of things is, 
‘¢that crime increases in Connecticut, remains stationary in 
Pennsylvania, and decreases in Maryland, Massachusetts, and 
New York.” Partial statistical tables on this subject are render- 
ed, and we cannot trace the progress to this conclusion by any data 
that is offered in the book or the appendix. The sources from 
which information of this kind is derived are so much scattered 
as to be beyond our control at present. We must, therefore, be 
content to state what we know in relation to Pennsylvania in re- 
futation of the position assumed by the authors. 
In the year 1826 there were in the old Walnut 

street prison, = - eg) shies : 630 convicts. 

In the 50 counties of the state, say 3 to each, 150 


GG Cees ahi HE Oh edd we] tee 780 
At the present day, there are in Walnut street 
prison, - - - - - - 356 
In Pittsburgh, - - - - - 130 
Eastern Penitentiary, - - - - 130 
50 Counties, - - - - - 150 
Deltlipekni niet: Salam OL ets 766 


The population of Pennsylvania had increased 200,000 in that 
space of time, and to bear out the Commissioners in their asser- 
tion that crimes are stationary, and have the same relation to the 
population, the number of convicts at present should be upwards 
of 1,200. The portion of this calculation which relates to the 
back counties is as fair for the one date as for the other, as there 
is no greater inducement to keep convicts in the county jails now 
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than there was seven years ago; indeed the former period has 
the advantage, as the state is now divided into Eastern and West- 
ern sections, and the choice of keeping prisoners in the county 
prisons, or sending them to the state prison, will be most likely 
to preponderate for the latter. 

he causes which operate to prevent that uniformity which 
might reasonably be expected to prevail in prison statistics in 
America, are not to be looked for in the Penitentiary systems, 
but in the political circumstances which surround the different 
states. 

In the extreme South (excepting New Orleans, where the 
operations of commerce have influence,) among slaves, who are 
kept as a distinct class, the temptations to commit crimes are not 
great. Their bodily wants being provided for, and they having 
no individual rights, there is a kind of community of goods, and 
a near approach to equality of condition. The poor free labourer 
of the North has to provide for himself from day to day, amongst 
society where the unequal distribution of fortune is made mani- 
fest, and where he learns to compare conditions much to his own 
disadvantage. Besides, many offences may be committed among 
slaves which are punished summarily by their masters, and find 
no place among public records. 

In Maryland, where there are many free negroes, their effect 
upon the criminal calendar is quite apparent. In the Northern 
and Middle states, the variation of importation of foreigners, 
and the effect upon crimes, in comparison with the native popu- 
lation, are to be considered. 

The writers, in judging from the state of crime in Connecticut, 
seem to think that education and knowledge are inoperative, be- 
cause in that state knowledge is more diffused than in any other, 
and yet their criminal population is on the increase. The trans- 
lator has examined and commented upon this part of the subject 
with great ability. He remarks upon the significance of terms 
and our different understanding of them; asks, whether simple 
instruction in reference to science is meant, or ‘‘ that knowledge 
which casts its light upon the whole soul, and reaches the heart 
as well as the head.’? The Commissioners say some Americans 
believe that knowledge and education have a tendency to dimin- 
ish the number of crimes. The translator says a// Americans, 
and we add all intelligent men, the point rightly considered. 
The enlargement of the faculties by education renders more 
comprehensible and appreciable the relationship of individuals 
to communities, softens and subjugates the passions, induces 
civilization and the other characteristics of humanity ; and al- 
though instruction in the means of creating and providing for 
the wants and luxuries of society may tend to increase the faculty 
and enlarge the field of the dishonest, yet the broad moral con- 
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dition of the cultivated is more elevated than that of the unen- 
lightened. 

Our authors speak of the sudden increase of crime in America 
at the end of the war—as arising from a cause independent of 
the penitentiary system. They advert to other causes which 
have an effect in increasing crime in appearance, though not in 
fact. Something depends upon the degree of activity exercised 
by the police, and something on the feelings of the magistrates, 
who condemn more freely to a reforming prison, than to a de- 
moralizing one. 

They assert that ‘¢a bad prison cannot corrupt those who have 
not been exposed to its influence, any more than a good peniten- 
tiary can correct those who have remained out of the reach of its 
beneficial discipline.” 

This assertion we consider unphilosophical. If prisoners are 
reformed by a good penitentiary, they cease to operate upon the 
out-door community—they make no proselytes to their profes- 
sion. They do not pervert those around them, by wicked ex- 
ample, nor do they instruct the uninitiated, or delude the simple. 
More criminals are made by example among a certain class of 
the community, than by any other process. How many instances 
have we on record of boys being made the instruments of old 
and wary villains? We may venture to say, the biography of 
almost every convict will commence with his induction to crime 
through bad example or bad company. And can it be maintained 
with truth that prisons act only on the morality of prisoners? If 
penitentiaries operate to reform the wicked, or to deter from the 
commission of crime by reason of their privations, they either 
drive away from their precincts the old offenders, or destroy the 
disposition to offend, and either way, the poisonous influence 
upon the morals of others is removed. 

A comparison is instituted by the French Commissioners, be- 
tween the effects produced by the old and the new systems in 
restraining crimes, and the presumption is extremely favourable 
to the latter, although they allege that in their opinion they 
have not been sufficiently long established to warrant a decided 
judgment. 

There is so little resemblance in the modes of existence in the 
United States and France, that a comparison as to the number 
of crimes, founded upon the statistical documents, would be im- 
perfect. They have attempted a comparison, however, by taking 
the Pennsylvania documents as a criterion for the extent of crime 
in the United States, and the conclusion is that there are less 
crimes committed in France than in this country. As we have 
shown those documents to be fallacious, their remarks upon this 
point contain little of value. They however state, that if they 
deduct from the total number of crimes, those committed by ne- 
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groes and foreigners, they would find that the white American 
population commits less crime than theirs. This they say would 
not be fair, because it would be the same as deducting the poorer 
class of French, that is to say, those who commit crimes. We 
take upon ourselves to contend, that some allowance should be 
made us for negroes, generally the offspring of slaves, whose edu- 
cation (if they are capable of receiving it to the extent of the 
whites, which some persons do not admit,) has not been attended 
to on account of the difficulties of procuring proper teachers, and 
the necessity of providing first for the poorer class of whites. As 
to foreigners, the moral standard of a nation ought not to be 


judged by the conduct of those who have sought a refuge upon 


its shores, especially as there are no restrictions to their immi- 
gration, founded upon moral attributes. If the same inducements 
to immigration, as exist in the United States, were offered in 
France, to what extent would criminal foreigners increase her 
calendar! 

There is a difference in the conception of crime in the two 
countries. What comes under the law in France, is not cogni- 
zable in the United States, and vice versa;—and again, crimes 
are not punished in the same degree, owing to the difference in 
the estimate of offence. ; 

The conclusion is, that all comparisons between America and 
Europe, lead to no satisfactory result. “ America can be com- 
pared only with herself; yet this comparison is sufficient to shed 
abundant light upon the question we are considering; and we 
acknowledged the superiority of the new penitentiary system 
over the old prisons, when we found that the number of recom- 
mittals in the ancient prisons, compared to all convictions, was 
in the proportion of one to six, and in the new penitentiaries, in 
the proportion of one to twenty.” 

The chapter next offered, is headed financial department.”’ 
The cost of the different prisons in the United States, in their 
exterior embellishments, internal structure, and disbursements 
for household purposes, are considered, and the preference is 

iven to Auburn, on the ground of economy. We do not think 

is a safe mode of judging. The character of economy is due 
only to that institution which approaches the nearest to its object, 
and curtails by its operation not only the direct tax for the 
maintainance of convicts, but the indirect levies made by those 
lawless collectors. Although we are of opinion that all public 
edifices should bear the stamp of the age, in matters of taste, and 
we rather incline to a liberal disposal of funds for those purposes, 
yet we cannot but regret that the ¢xpenditure for architectural 
appearance in the Eastern penitentiary, should have the least ten- 
dency to prevent the adoption of the system elsewhere, particu- 


Jarly if it is not otherwise objectionable. 
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The comparative cost of erection, of prisons on the same plan 
in different sections of the country, is commented upon, and the 
economical arrangement of our eastern brethren commended. 
The means for ascertaining the expenditure of money in the 
erection of Sing-Sing prison, are not within our reach; but by 
the exhibit of accounts, it costs the state thirty thousand dollars 
annually for support. This the report of the Boston prison dis- 
cipline society says is discouraging, after so many statements as 
to its capacity to maintain itself. The first section of this chapter 
concludes with some remarks as to the mode of erecting prisons 
in France, whether by labour of convicts, or others; preferring the 
former mode, inasmuch as the value of labour in manufacturing 
articles for sale, is of small importance. 

The produce of labour, wages, manner of sale of manufactured 
goods, and the economy of the financial department of the United 

tates prisons, are presented in connexion with remarks upon 
the necessity of selecting superintendents of known probity and 
of extensive knowledge of affairs, and otherwise disposed to pay 
constant attention to all the departments of a working prison. 

The French prisons are expensive, owing to the laxity of dis- 
cipline, the allowance to convicts for what is produced over an 
allotted task, and the difficulties of sale, and small profit on manu- 
factures in France. They are demoralizing in their effects, the 
punishment neither deterring from the commission of crime, nor 
causing any reform. The unrestrained intercourse night and day, 
and the privileges allowed in trading with the proceeds of their 
“ overstint,”’ destroy that uniformity of penalty which should 
always subsist in prisons. The pay for extra labour should be 
given on discharge ; and not then, in the authors’ opinion, unless 
the prisoner has shown some proof that he would make a judi- 
cious use of it. 

The mortality of the French prisons, is given at about eight 
per cent. Speaking comparatively with France, the discipline 
in this country is severe and inflexibly uniform, ‘ yet it is full 
of humanity in preventing the contagion of mutual communica- 
tion, which is fatal to soul and body.” 

The difficulties of applying the penitentiary system to France, 
arise on the one hand from the feeling that any melioration of 
the physical condition of prisoners, is improper, as it abates their 

unishment, and on the other hand, that they are already so un- 
ortunate and unhappy that it would be cruel to aggravate their 
sufferings by isolation, or the imposition of silence ; and with 
some persons all schemes of improvement are viewed as chime- 
rical. The authors controvert these opinions, by presenting the 
moral operation of the penitentiary system, and say: ‘¢ As much 
as we believe that the system founded on isolation and silence, is 
favourable to the reformation of criminals, we are equally inclin- 
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ed to believe that the reformation of convicts who communicate 
with each other, is impossible.” 

The Commissioners seem anxious to have an attempt made 
in France, and they refute the objections which they have stated 
to exist—they say, ‘‘speaking in the abstract, the penitentiary 
system of the United States (the superiority of which over every 
other, is incontestable) presents itself to France with all the 
chances of success which a theory can offer, the first experiment 
of which has already succeeded.” 

They deprecate the impression on the minds of their country- 
men, that the expenses are disproportionate to the value of the 
undertaking—say there is no necessity to lavish money in ar- 
chitectural adornment, and are impressed with a belief that a 
simple prison, built in its interior after the American fashion, will 
not be very costly. The interior arrangement of the Pennsylva- 
nia system is more expensive than the Auburn, the cells vane 
larger, more commodious, better lighted and ventilated, an 
adapted to solitary confinement, day and night. They say, “If 
the question were only a theoretical point between Pennsylva- 
nia and Auburn, the former would be preferable, but the expense 
of erection in the former is so considerable, that it would not be 
prudent to recommend its adoption in France.”? The inclination 
towards the Auburn system on the score of economy, is, we 
think, founded in mistake. New York has one thousand more 
prisoners than Pennsylvania. One of her prisons costs the state 
the income of half a million annually, and an appropriation of 
ten thousand dollars is asked for the other. They have departed 
from the system of solitary confinement at night, and their in- 
spectors deplore the effects already produced thereby on the dis- 
cipline. They think their prison district must be extended on 
account of the ‘‘rapid increase at Sing-Sing,” and altogether, 
things present an aspect by no means oneourney 

hat is the state of things in Pennsylvania ? It is unnecessary 
to go into detail, and ‘oan would be premature ; but the sta- 
tistics of criminal tribunals, and the testimony of the police, 
show an almost radical change in the criminal business of the 
city, while the convictions from the country are of a very cir- 
cumscribed character. 

Amongst the difficulties which the Commissioners have to con- 
tend with in France, is the humane feeling which pervades the 
people, in direct hostility to the corporal punishment of the 
scourge, that necessary concomitant of the Auburn system. 
Another is the state of religious feeling in France, which would 
deny to the penitentiary system any assistance. Hither the cler- 
gy would receive with lukewarmness this new institution, or 
the people would not be satisfied to see them charged with the 
duty, if they showed any zeal for the moral reformation of cri- 
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minals, The church in France is looked upon as an appendage 
to royalty, and the people cannot separate religion from autho- 
rity. ‘‘In America, on the contrary, church and state have al- 
ways been separated, and there exists an absence of all hostility 
between the people and ministers of every sect.”’ ‘In fact, socie- 
ty in the United States is itself eminently religious, and should 
the support of the clergy fail, the reform of prisons would not 
thereby be deprived of the assistance rendered by religion.” 

Although the general tenor of the work before us is in favour 
of the adoption of one or the other of the American plans in 
France, yet the writers, at every step, appear to be seeking 
checks to a sanguine spirit, and present all the obstacles which 
they can anticipate, without destroying their evident leaning 
towards an experiment of the kind. 

They object to the surveillance of the French police over 
criminals in reference to their state of opposition to society ; it 
would be advantageous if it were made with a view to re-esta- 
blish them in a mode of procuring an honest livelihood. They 
suggest to government the propriety of establishing agricultural 
colonies similar to those in Belgium and Holland, as an interme- 
diate state for released convicts between the prison and society. 
In conclusion they say, that although they do not expect a sud- 
den and radical change in the system of France, yet they can 
reasonably demand that as many of the principles of the Ame- 
rican system as are practicable should be introduced, and they 
solicit a discussion in the public journals, in order to discover 
which are the disciplinary punishments that might be admitted 
without wounding public sentiment, and which might prove in- 
compatible with the customs and civilization of their country. 

Houses of refuge and reformation next claim the attention of 
the Commissioners. They have fallen into some inaccuracies in 
regard to the laws regulating these establishments. They say 
they are not required to make report to the legislature. The 
contrary is the fact. In reference to those located in Philadel- 
phia and in New York, their charters require that an annual de- 
tailed statement should be rendered. Also, in respect to the ages 
of the inmates, the Commissioners are incorrect. Females may 
be received in those institutions at any age under 18, and males 
under 21—they cannot be retained beyond these ages. 

The Appendix to the work contains an article on the subject 
of penal colonies, written with a view to caution the people of 
France, who seemed to have an inclination to their establish- 
ment. The writers, after much deliberation and examination, 
facilitated by access to the documentary history of the British 
criminal settlements, give a decision entirely adverse to them, as 
being enormously expensive and of doubtful utility. 

The advantages arising from them, have a specious appear- 
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ance at first, which will not stand the test of investigation. De- 
portation to distant islands, where no improvement is intended, 
or attention is paid to moral culture, unfits the culprit for re-en- 
trance into society, even if facilities are offered to his return ; and 
it is a duty on the part of the government, if the sentence is for 
a limited term, that a means of returning home should be pro- 
vided. If this is not done, the punishment is disproportion- 
ate to the crime; because if compelled by want of faith in the 
government to spend a lifetime in a penal settlement, instead of 
a limited term of years, the convict whose offence is of a light 
cast, has no advantage over the one deeply imbued with crime. 
If on the other hand, convicts are allowed to return, the main 
object of these establishments, which is to exhaust the source of 
crime, is frustrated. 

The convict who is compelled to spend a portion of life in a 
distant clime, is ardently looking forward to the time when he 
may be able to return to his country, and his prospects for the 
future being unconnected with his place of abode, no change 
takes place in his moral nature. 

We will present a summary of the difficulties attending the 
establishment of penal colonies, which have suggested them- 
selves to the minds of the authors. 

They are established in new, and therefore unhealthy countries. 
Men enervated by vices, are disqualified for the labours necessa- 
ry to colonization. They have not the motive to contend with 
the difficulties which voluntary pioneers undergo. 

As death is a consequence of new settlements, the writers 
view transportation in the light of a circuitous and fraudulent 
mode of inflicting the penalty, and are more in favour of its hav- 
ing a legal definition and administration. 

ransported convicts cannot be brought under the same con- 
trol that can be exercised in jails, and a state of partial freedom 
and subjection (if the climate is desirable) would induce them 
to roam among the natives, and would establish a people pos- 
sessing all the natural vices of the savage, joined to the refine- 
ment and ingenuity in wickedness which the perverted arts of 
civilized society have created. 

The improvident nature of convicts in a young colony would 
be expensively burthensome to the parent country, in keeping 
them from starvation. 

From this cause Botany Bay was thrice nearly destroyed. 
The incessant plots formed by convicts would make it necessary 
to keep up a strong force to counteract them, and would require 
the selection of governors of great energy and decision of cha- 
racter. The cost of the Atistealtii colonies to the British govern- 


ment for a period of thirty-three years, is set down at five and 
a half millions of pounds sterling. There are 15,000 convicts in 
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Australia, and in the year 1829, one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand pounds sterling was expended on their account. 

‘¢ The punishment does not intimidate any, and hardens many 
in the way of crime.”’ The expedients adopted by government, 
and the privileges and indulgences extended to convicts to avoid 
expense, hold out inducements to many persons in England, who 
are pressed down with the cares of life, to commit some offence 
in the hope that in a new country, where they are not known, 
their plans for subsistence may be more successful. The defini- 
tion of transportation, in the present day, is emigration at the 
expense of government. 

The partisans of the system of transportation as a penalty for 
crime, have abandoned their original ground, and protect them- 
selves by the argument that it has been a means of establishing a 
colony. Admit this ; transportation is not a penal system, but a 
method of colonization. The views of our authors on this point 
are, that these colonists have no kind feelings towards the mo- 
ther country, and will sooner or later throw off the yoke, and 
withhold the advantages which is hoped for in the way of com- 
merce, inasmuch as all their associations with the parent esta- 
blishment are repugnant, and cast a degrading reflection. 

The organic materials of such colonies will never allow the 
creation of a virtuous and happy community, but, on the con- 
trary, present the view of a futurity rep!ete with turmoil and 
misery. 

An example is presented of two societies established in Ame- 
rica, (New England and St. Domingo.) The one, under the aus- 
pices of liberty and religion, is now the freest and most religious 
in the world. The other, founded by pirates, grew, under the 
nanagement of depraved but intelligent men, to be rich and 
enlightened, but remained the most corrupt on earth, and ter- 
minated its existence by a bloody catastrophe, which had been 
prepared by its vices. 

The force of example, and the influence of public opinion, 
are hardly able, in a society composed of pure elements, to re- 
strain human passions; and how can it be expected in a society 
the majority of which have been condemned to ignominious 
punishments for their crimes. . 

And again. Where women are lost to virtue, their offspring 
must be vicious. 

The conclusion is, that transportation may contribute rapidly 
to people an uninhabited country; it may form free colonists, but 
not a strong and peaceful society. 

The vices of the mother country are not destroyed; they are 
only trans-shipped, and she is only freed of a part of her misery 
to assign it to her offspring in another climate. Be 

The Appendix also contains a large body of notes and statisti- 





